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What ts 
your factor? 


CORES of leading manufacturers were 
asked, “What factors determine your selec- 
tion of a shipping container?” 


Leading all the other answers was “breakage.” 


Saving in weight, saving in packing labor 
and speed of packing are other important 
factors, which were mentioned. 


It’s on these points that H & D corrugated 
fibre shipping boxes have obtained their wide 
popularity, because H & D boxes meet these 
demands most exactingly. 


But perhaps you have other shipping box 
problems to solve. Here’s where the H & D 
Package Engineer enters the picture with you 
— bringing to you his experience in solving 
similar problems for scores of box users. And 
his help is without obligation to you. 


To find out how H & D Package Engineers 
work, write for a copy of “How To Pack It.” 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER COMPANY 
303 DECATUR STREET SANDUSKY, OHIO 


Western Address: Kansas City Fibre Box Company, Packer’s 

Station, Kansas City, Kansas. Canadian Address: The Hinde & 

Dauch Paper Company of Canada, Ltd., King Street Subway 
and Hanna Avenue, Toronto 
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Anno uncement 


We regret to announce that the recent meetings which the inter- 
coastal lines have been holding with a view to securing a more 
stabilized rate situation in the trade have been unsuccessful. As a 
consequence, insofar as the former conference lines are concerned, 


the rate making authority which heretofore was delegated to the 





conference chairman now returns to the individual lines. 


The American-Hawaiian Steamship Company advocates stabilized 
rates and will adhere to that policy consistent with conditions in 
the trade. Undoubtedly, the failure of the lines to reach a satisfactory 
agreement will result in some confusion and disorder in the rate 


structure, but we will endeavor to keep our many patrons in a com- 





petitive situation insofar as is possible, consistent with sound busi- 


ness policies. 


We earnestly ask that you continue to repose the same confidence 
in our service and organization that you have in the past and hope 
before you decide on competitive routings that you will communi- 
cate with our nearest representative for facts concerning our service, 


rates and policies. 





AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


Superior Coast-to-Coast Service 
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GREAT TERMINALS 
Provide Unequalled Facilities for 


SHIPPERS and DISTRIBUTORS 


Centralized management and operation as- where the terminal is located in the “free 
sure a uniform high efficiency and service to __lighterage limits’) allows the handling of 
vessels and cargo interests alike—waterside cargoes with the utmost speed, safety and 
storage eliminates one or more transfers. Ul- economy. 
tra-modern machinery insures the safe han- Fireproof buildings with complete sprin- 
dling of all classes of merchandise. Direct kler system enable our patrons to enjoy the 
transfer ship to rail (except in New York, lowest possible insurance rates. 




















ATLANTIC TIDEWATER TERMINALS PHILADELPHIA TIDEWATER TERMINAL \) 
G. W. Green, V. P. & Gen’l Mgr. G. M. Richardson, Gen’l Mgr. & Treas. { 

17 State Street, New York 10 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
NORFOLK TIDEWATER TERMINALS, Inc. KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE COMPANY j 
J. A. Moore, Manager W. J. Bishop, Gen’l Mgr. H 
Norfolk, Va. Seneca & Hamburg Sts., Buffalo, N. Y. | 


MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
10 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Richard D. Jones, Western Traffic Mgr. 
1646 Transportation Bldg. - Chicago 
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oO 5 Scattered Over Balance of Coast States 


An heii Market 


of 2,627,562 People 
in California, Oregon & 
Washington...Since 1920 


OUT OF EVERY every |3 
CAME to LOS ANGELES AREA 


Eliminating those who were 
born on the Pacific Coast, 2,627,562 
actual or potential customers you 
formerly served in other parts of 
the country, moved to California, 
Oregon and Washington in the 
ten years between 1920 and 1930 

..(see U. S. 1930 Census). 


62% of this new and additional 
Pacific Coast market (1,643,881— 
or 8 out of every 13) came to the 
immediate trading area of Los 
Angeles... 38% (5 out « f every 13) 


Address: Industrial Dept., 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
Los Angeles, California 
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8 Concentrated in Los Angeles Area 
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scattered over the entire remain- 
der of the 3 Pacific Coast States... 
which includes all that territory 
north of Los Angeles’ area to the 
northermost limits of Washington. 


Manufacturers who would 
command this great Western Mar- 
ket will at once appreciate the ad- 
vantage of locating their Pacific 
Coast plants in Los Angeles Coun- 
ty where the greatest concentrated 
population in the entire West 
may be most economically served. 


Industrial LOS ANGELES 


COUNTY 
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When Fast Freight Shinmendts 
will increase yourProfits - 


SHIP ViA PEORIA GATEWAY 


Route bill of lading (via P. & P. U. Railway) and Peoria, Illinois. 
Intermediate switching charges absorbed by line-haul carriers. 
Peoria rates apply to all industries in Peoria & Pekin Switching 
District. 


Efficient Switching Service Between the Following Railroads 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. 

Chicago & Alton Railroad Company 

Chicago & North Western Railway Co. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. 

Chicago and Illinois Midland Ry. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific ~~ Company 

eer ow | Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway Company 


Iinsis a2 Railroad Company 

Illinois Terminal Company 

Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Company 

New York, Chicago & St. L. R. R. Co. (L. E. & W. Dist.) 
Pennsylvania Railroad 

Peoria Terminal Company 

Toledo, Peoria & Waseen Railroad 






Excellent 
icing 
facilities. 


Passing 
reports 
furnished. 


PEORIA AND PEKIN UNION RAILWAY 


Inquiries Solicited, Address E. F. Stock, Traffic Manager, Union Station, Peoria, Illinois 
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SmooTH going—all the way 


—when you ride behind super-power electric and oil- 


Pesense Tre Monogr burning locomotives over the heavily ballasted and oiled 


t. Paul, Minn. 


P. H. Bumham roadbed of this “cleaner way West.” 
Western Traffic Manager 


Seattle, Wash. 


H. H. Brown 
~~ Profit also by the speedier freight service on the Great 


C. W. Meldrum 
Aek. Copeet Peeege Agua Northern between St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Spokane, 


eattle, Wash. 


Ente Fai DManeger Portland, Klamath Falls, Ore., Seattle, Tacoma and inter- 
roadway 


New York City, N. Y. :, 

ngs hi | mediate points. Through merchandise cars to and from 
Asst. General Freight Agent 
— ~~ ae, Pacific Northwest and intermediate points. 


1046 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


EMPIRE BUILDER » » ORIENTAL LIMITED 
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P™! New York 


Sx 


The Only Direct All-Water Route 


SERVING WITHOUT TRANS-SHIPMENT 


New York - Buffalo - Cleveland - Toledo - Detroit 
Oswego - Hamilton, Ont. 


{ 
Na COLE 


E: 


’ 
& 
4 


Connecting the great Middle West with the Atlantic 
Seaboard, where barges load or discharge alongside 
steamers to and from the Pacific Coast, as well as 
vessels arriving from and leaving for all parts of the 
world. 

20% saving in freight rates by this route. 


Nothing less than one full barge load (about 650 
gross tons) accepted. Barges move in fleets of four. 


The quality of our service is attested to by 500 per 


s ELLAND 
Fa am BARC ot 





cent increase in volume of traffic during eight (8) 
years of operation. 


Seasonal contracts for the movement of bulk com- 
modities are a specialty with us and shippers have 
effected enormous savings thereby. 


Cargo received or delivered alongside shippers’ of 
consignees’ docks at lake ports or at points in the 
Hudson River, Port of New York, or safe ports on 
Long Island Sound. 


For Rates or Other Information, Address 


HEDGER TRANSPORTATION COMPANY, Inc. 


MEMBERS: 
N. Y. Produce Exchange 
N. Y. Maritime Exchange 


25 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 


BUFFALO OFFICE: Chamber of Commerce Building 


TELEPHONE 
DIGBY 4950 
BONDED CARRIER 
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A Now, when production 


and distributing econo- 


mies are most vital, 


INDUSTRIAL COMM 





NEW 
IN KANSAS CITY 


Mammoth downtown con- 
struction continues into 
1931 in Kansas City. Stead- 
ily moving toward com- 
pletion are two of the city’s 
tallest skyscrapers, being 
erected by the Kansas City 
Power & Light Company 
and the Fidelity National 
Bank & Trust Company. 
The former will be Mis- 
souri’s tallest building. 


ITTEE OF 





here’s an important fact: 





CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


KANSAS CITY.wo 


THE 19-MILLION MARKET 


INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Please send me the facts about Kansas City. I am interested in the 


industry. 














Address 


City SS Sta 
{I saw v your advertisement in Traffic World} 
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A Message from 

L. A. Downs, 
President, 

Illinois Central System. 





Dependable for 80 Years 


ce ee The Trafic World 


Call for Fair Play 
Wins Public Support 





The appeal of the railroads for 
equality of competition in trans- 
portation has won the support of 
the public. 


From press, platform, mail and 
personal interview has come ap- 
proval of the aggressive declara- 
tion of the railroads. 


This response shows that the 
American people realize that: 


No other transportation set-up 
can permanently supplant the 
railroads; 

Without subsidies or other un- 
fair advantages much of the rail- 
roads’ competition could not 
survive; 

. A square deal in transportation 
is the only way in which the inter- 
est of the public itself can be 
fairly served. 

Constructive criticism and sug- 
gestions are invited. 


a 


Chicago, March 2, 1931] 


THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL SYSTEM 


A busy railroad is the public’s best assurance of 
cheap, safe and efficient transportation, and of 
employment, taxes and purchases in large volume. 


$A et No. 19 
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The Packers Know a Good Investment 


Wilson & Co., famous packers, use In- 
ternational Trucks. They bought their 
first Internationals five years ago. Since 
that time they have repeated to the 
extent of 140 trucks... and 138 of 
these are still in active service today. 

Wilson & Co. send these trucks to 
their many branches throughout the 
country. “Once an International has 
been put in service by a branch,” the 
home office tells us, “that's the last 
we seem to hear of it, and no news 
in this case is the best kind of news.” 
A detailed daily cost-and-upkeep 
record on every truck testifies to the 
soundness of the International invest- 
ment... and to remarkably low oper- 
ating costs and upkeep. Some of 
these trucks run 200 miles or more per 


day... well over 60,000 miles a year. 

International Trucks are highly fa- 
vored in the packing industry. Swift, 
Armour and Cudahy use them and so 
do other packers the country over. 
There is only one answer... Inter- 
nationals give, unfailingly, the fast, 
reliable transportation upon which 
the success of the packing industry 
largely depends ... and give it eco- 
nomically ! 

That is one industry. International 
Trucks meet the transportation needs 
of every industry. Your trucking needs 
may be different... but they are no ex- 
ception to this rule! Every International 
meets the constant common demand 
for sound economy and solid depend- 
ability ... by the mile and by the ton. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


OF AMERICA 


(INCORPORATED) 


Chicago, Illinois 


Y\ 
INT ERATION 
/ 


182 
International 
Company - Owned 
Branches 
in the United States 
and Canada 


render exceptional 
service for widespread 
organizations or for 
single unit users. 


e¢eo¢ 


There is a full line of In- 
ternational Trucks, from 
%4-ton to 5-ton. Request 
a demonstration and 
one will be arranged 
immediately — a con- 
vincing demonstration, 
on your own job. 
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Those contemplating 
the establishment of 
an industry ‘‘closer 
to the trade’”’ can se- 
cure information by 
applyingtoany 
representative listed 
below. 








way we can serve you. 
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The fellow who wins today, is he who 
has learned that we hand down from 
generation to generation the character- 
istics of our ancestors. 

The characteristics of our heritages will live on in 
spite of ourselves. 

Take for instance our great Southern Pacific family. 

While revolutionary changes over a period of 65 
years have taken place in forms of equipment, 
systems, et cetera, tokeep pace with the ever-chang- 
ing world, they have not been accompanied by equally 
radical changes in the spirit of the employee. 

The spirit to serve faultlessly, which had its birth 
with its builders, is the heritage of nearly 100,000 
trained men and women who are constantly engaged 
in the only thing we have to sell—transportation. 

This spirit developed a great railroad. 

This railroad developed great territories. 

These territories have developed great industries. 

New plants are constantly locating on Southern 
Pacific and the development of local resources is 
rapidly going on. 


[P] RACTICALITIES must rank above theories. 






DN. Sin anisnewncen woadaiewameaiee Healey Bldg. RR er oe ere Majestic Bldg. 
OS eee ee 209 Morris Bldg. ie iasaianie Pi Y Margall (antes Obispo) 46 
Birmingham........... 502 Protective Life Bldg. Indianapolis............ Merchants Bank Bidg. 
NS Saleh a provssacsas sie aniranadl beeen Old South Bldg. ESS ee Railway Exchange Bldg. 
CNS tiaitinccnnmsuemene Ellicott Square Bldg. EE iin 5.60066 moo Fourth & Walnut Sts. 
Cincinnati. 9t.6 9 'a00s ocigcicece 0s Dixie. Terminal rere ror Exchange Bldg. 
Chicago—Freight ~~ Southern Pacific Bldg. Minneapolis... ....Metropolitan Life Bldg. 
Chicago—Passenger Seer 33 W. Jackson Mexico City... ... Ave. Cinco de Mayo, No.7 
on  , SS eS Hippodrome Bldg. lee Edificio Langstroth 
SP aiesinceSubeuns ceaasearsaweee Boston Bldg. New York City—Frt.-Pass......... 165 Broadway 
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Southern Pacific 
is one of 
the World’s Great 
Transportation 
Systems 


\ 
“ 









Operating both rail 
and ocean lines, it is 
the only complete 
transportation sys- 
tem crossing the con- 
tinent. It offers four 
great routes for 
transcontinental 
passenger and freight 
service with an inti- 
mate network of 
feeder and scenic 
lines over the Far 
West and Southwest, 
and into western 
Mexico. The system 
operates 16,520 miles 
of rail lines and 3,825 
miles of water lines, 
employing more than 
100,000 trained em- 
ployees. 
















































Southern Pacific 


You are cordially invited to use the facilities of our entire organization in any 
Simply communicate with our representative nearest to you. 





Uptown Pass. Ticket Of. .531 Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 


ae Perrine Bldg: 
I, oon aca. 40 5:0'60:05 092 Packard Bld 
err Park! <. 
EN. ..ccccvcsevessec eves 41 S. Main>dt- 
aos 6 tals ss ais dela ca ene 1405 Fourth Ave- 
eee Carleton Lg 
Vancouver, B.C...... peccwenien 585 Granville, : 
Washington, D.C.............. Shoreham ae 
Winston-Salem, N.C........ 613 Reynolds . 
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Our Platform 


Keep the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Take politics out of rate-making. 

A special fee for the use of the highway by motor 
vehicle common carriers as a place of doing business. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the rail- 
roads as a Whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
law and the Commission. 

Development of inland waterways for commerce 
only where a careful survey has demonstrated an ade- 
quate traffic demand, and then only for the purpose of 
permitting private operation of carriers thereon, who 
should pay for the privilege of using the waterways in 
order to recoup the taxpayers for the cost of develop- 
ment and maintenance. The differential between rail 
and inland waterway rates, if one is found to be justified, 
should be fixed on the basis of a scientific study of the 
comparative cost of rail and water transport. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 

If motor vehicles, intercoastal vessels, and inland 
waterway carriers are not to be regulated, then remove 
regulation from the rail carriers. In other words—equal- 
ize the burden of regulation in the interest of fair com- 
petition and the proper maintenance of rail transport. 





CONGRESS AND TRANSPORTATION 


EVISION of the transportation law of the country 

was left to some future Congress by the Seventy- 
first Congress, which came to an end at noon, March 4. 
Important proposals for changes in or additions to the 
law died with the fall of the gavels of the presiding 
officers of the Senate and the House at that time. They 
may be brought up again at the first session of the 
Seventy-second Congress, which, unless a special session 
is called by the President, will convene the first Monday 
of next December. 


Though final action on major legislative proposals 
affecting transportation was not taken, there was pre- 
liminary consideration of them and the situation 
apparently points to action at some time in the future. 
Whether that action will be taken by the Seventy-second 
Congress, in which the two major political parties will 
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have approximately equal strength, is a matter for 
conjecture. 

The weak link in the chain, so far as constructive 
transportation legislation is concerned, is that there is 
no outstanding leadership in Congress on transportation 
issues. There are a few members who are informed on 
the subject, but it is conspicuously apparent that there 
has not been in Congress since the passing of Senator 
Cummins a member who may be said to be a specialist 
in this field and who has the driving force to focus 
congressional attention on the legislative needs of the 
transportation industry and thus prepare the way for 
enactment of new law. 

Opinions that may be used when Congress gets down 
to “brass tacks” on the question of revision of the rate- 
making, recapture, and valuation provisions of section 
15a, of the interstate commerce act, were submitted to 
the Senate interstate commerce committee as the result 
of introduction of the bill dealing with those provisions 
by Senator Howell, of Nebraska. In its last report on 
the bill, the Commission advised the committee that it 
favored repeal of the recapture provisions of section 15a 
and adoption of a substitute for the rate-making provi- 
sion that would eliminate the requirement that rate 
regulation be predicated on valuation and afford “some 
sort of a barometer of earnings by which the Commis- 
sion may be guided in its action.” The Senate interstate 
commerce committee took no action in this matter. 

The legislative situation with respect to the railroad 
consolidation question has not been favorable to enact- 
ment of additional law on that subject. No effort was 
made in the session just closed to obtain passage of 
measures along the lines of the so-called Fess and Parker 
bills designed to facilitate consolidations. Senator 
Couzens, chairman of the Senate interstate commerce 
commitee, who is yet to be convinced that consolidation 
should be encouraged pending enactment of additional 
legislation, was a dampening influence. The committee’s 
special counsel, who made an investigation of the con- 
solidation problem, found justification for the chairman’s 
view. The senator, it will be remembered, was successful 
in getting through the Senate at the second session of 
the departed Congress the resolution calling a halt in 
consolidation. The measure was substantially revised 
by the House committee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce and permitted to die for want of attention on the 
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with The American Shipper 

lo 

ES MOINES, lowa, the largest city in America’s greatest HEN the Wabash laid its first rails, the country through re 

food producing state, is the bubbling spring of commercial which it operated was not yet known as the “Middle West.” Ml 

activity in this region. Since its founding in 1843, when a The most soaring imagination could not have conceived a r 

fort was built by the stream which the Indians knew by the picture of the wealth that is represented today in the farms ti 

name of “Moingona,” Des Moines has kept pace with the and cities of this part of America. Neither could the con- a 
changing needs of a country whose progress is rivalled only servatives picture the railroad as the greatest force of all in 

by the speed of its accomplishment. developing the phenomenal power of the land. And yet, not by 

First important as a protection and refuge, the surrounding quite a comtury later, the fame of the central United States th 

countryside looked to the newly established community for and the railroads which made its unity possible is world-wide. to 

support in its courageous enterprise of reclaiming the land The Wabash, from its predecessors up to the present, has st 

and promoting the supremacy of the white conquerors. played no small part in furthering the swift, sure transportation ra 

And today, less than three-quarters of a century later, this of goods. Being the first railroad west of the Allegheny moun- la 

center of one of the greatest regions in the country is looked tains, experience had to be gained through original actions. 1 

to for everything that modern men need Precedent taking no part in its advance- pr 

in continuing their hard-won prestige. ment, the railway that became the Wabash 1 

With @ great system of reilroad lines gained its knowledge at first hand, long gr 

reaching out in every direction, this active before other systems were established. w 

industrial hub of lowa is in close touch Against this background the Wabash, to- m 
with the markets it serves. A major day, operates throughout the Mississippi 

portion of the growth of this city has been Valley, giving direct service over the short- eD 

due to the remarkable transportation est route to St. Louis, Chicago, Detroit, al 


Buffalo, Toledo, Ft. Wayne, Kansas City, ti 
Omaha, Des Moines and unnumbered HM in 
rapidly growing communities. Shippers in 
these key cities know that to have the 
“Wabash habit” is to be assured of swift 


facilities which link it with not only lowa 
but with the rest of the United States 
as well. Asa manufacturing and jobbing 
center Des Moines depends on the quick 
transference of goods both for import 






Dominates in the Banner States, Nebraska, lowa, 
and export. Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan responsible service. 
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qoor of the House. A different story probably would 
jave to be told, however, had not the pressure for passage 
of the resolution in the House been relieved, first by the 
(ommission reopening the Great Northern-Northern 
pacific unification case, and, second, by the withdrawal 
of that unification application from the files of the Com- 
nission. Conditional approval of that unification by the 
(ommission aroused opinion that aided Senator Couzens 
obtain favorable action on his resolution in the Senate 
and that would have forced action on the measure in 
ihe House if the possibility of the unification being 
ofected had not been removed. 

The House committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce made public late in the session the first report 
of the investigation into railroad holding companies and 
pwnership of railroad securities. This is a compre- 
jensive work. Representative Parker, chairman of the 
wommitee, however, was unable to obtain favorable action 
ona bill to make acquisition of control of railroads by 
holding companies subject to the jurisdiction of the 
(ommission as recommended in the report. Nor did he 
obtain action on a resolution to extend the investiga- 
tion to holding companies generally. Members of Con- 
sess, unless pushed by such forces as are involved in 
the passage of a veterans’ bonus bill, for example, are 
loath to act hastily, it appears. It was decided that the 
recommendations made in the holding company report 
night well go over for consideration at the next session. 
Further committee action on the holding company ques- 
tion will be determined at the next session of Congress 
and, in the meantime, nothing will be done. 

The bill providing for regulation of common carriers 
by bus in interstate commerce, passed by the House at 
the second session of the Seventy-first Congress, failed 
to pass in the Senate. It was recommitted to the inter- 
state commerce committee after representatives of the 
railroads advised senators that they preferred no legis- 
lation to the bill as it stood in the Senate at the time. 
The Senate was “anti-railroad” on this bill and was for 
provisions intended to curtail railroad bus operations. 
There were also some indications that members of Con- 
gress would, in the next session, raise the question as to 
whether or not the motor truck should not be included in 
notor regulatory legislation. 

Faced by these legislative conditions relating to the 
tatire transportation question, Senator Fess, of Ohio, 
and Representative Parker, of New York, at the sugges- 
tion of railroad representatives, offered joint resolutions 
in the Senate and House providing for a thorough inquiry 
ty the Commission into transportation and competition 
imong motor, water, air, pipe line, and railroad agencies, 
ind the submission to Congress of recommendations for 
‘gislation. Though the proposal was only for investi- 
sation and report, it met with opposition in the Senate 
‘0 the extent that, when it was called up for considera- 
tion there, Senators Copeland, of New York, LaFollette, 
f Wisconsin, and Shipstead, of Minnesota, announced 
hat they wished to offer amendments. The result was 
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that the resolution was not acted on. Advocates of 
adoption, it was understood, did not wish the measure 
to be made the vehicle for requirements outside the 
scope of the proposal and preferred to have no action 
to passage of the resolution with objectionable amend- 
ments. The House did not act on the resolution, though 
the interstate commerce committee had favorably re- 
ported it. This outcome is unfortunate. Such an 
investigation as that proposed has become a necessity if 
the situation involved is to be clarified and constructive 
action taken. 

The Pittman bill, forbiding departures from the 
long-and-short-haul clause of section 4, of the interstate 
commerce act, to meet competition via the Panama Canal, 
on which hearings were held at the second session of 
the Seventy-first Congress by a subcommittee of the 
interstate commerce committee, died with the close of 
the session. No action on the bill was taken by the 
committee. The Commission, therefore, is still free to 
exercise its discretion in the administration of the 
fourth section. 

The House committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce did not act on the Hoch bill (H. R. 16695) 
extending the commodities clause of the Interstate com- 
merce act to cover transportation by pipe lines. 

Legislation to give effect to the modified Hague Rules 
governing the carriage of goods by sea was shunted 
aside by the House committee on merchant marine and 
fisheries, though action was urged by commercial in- 
terests. Congress passed the bill making the rate of 
interest on loans from the Shipping Board’s ship con- 
struction fund not less than 31% per cent. Provision 
was made for investigation by the House committee on 
appropriations of “the foreign and domestic air mail and 
ocean mail work of the Post Office Department and the 
estimates and appropriations for such purposes.” A 
broader inquiry, urged by Senator McKellar, of Tennes- 
see, was not ordered. There has been considerable 
discussion of the subsidies to air and ocean carriers, 
principally the latter, in Congress, and it is a matter 
that may be made the subject of further investigation 
if the inquiry provided for does not bring forth sufficient 
to satisfy those who have been demanding an investi- 
gation. 


GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS 


(From the message of a ee vetoing the Muscle Shoals 


I am firmly opposed to the government’s entering into any 
business the major purpose of which is competition with our 
citizens. 

This bill raises one of the important issues confronting 
our people. That is squarely the issue of federal government 
ownership and operation of power and manufacturing business 
not as a minor byproduct but as a major purpose. 

Involved in this question is the agitation against the con- 
duct of the power industry. The power problem is not to be 
solved by the federal government going into the power business, 
nor is it to be solved by the project in this bill. 

The remedy for abuses in the conduct of that industry lies 
in regulation and not by the federal government entering upon 
the business itself. I have recommended to the Congress on 
various occasions that action should be taken to establish fed- 
eral regulation of interstate power in cooperation with state 
authorities. This bill would launch the federal government upon 
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a policy of ownership and operation of power utilities upon a 
basis of competition instead of by the proper govermnent func- 
tion of regulation for the protection of all the people. 

I hesitate to contemplate the future of our institutions, of 
our government and of our country if the preoccupation of its 
officials is to be no longer the promotion of justice and equal 
opportunity, but is to be devoted to barter in the markets. That 
is not liberalism, it is degeneration. 

This proposal can be effectively opposed upon other and 
perhaps narrower grounds. The establishment of a federal- 
operated power business and fertilizer factory in the Tennessee 
valley means federal control from Washington, with all the 
vicissitudes of national politics and the tyrannies of remote 
bureaucracy imposed upon the people of that valley without 
voice by them in their own resources, the overriding of state 
and local government, the undermining of state and local re- 
sponsibility. The very history of this project over the last ten 
years should be a complete demonstration of the ineptness of 
the federal government to administer such enterprise and of 
the penalties which the local community suffers under it. 





Apply this language to the government policy with_respect to 
the long continued ownership and operation of the Mississippi- 
Warrior barge line and extensions of that service, and see where 
it leads.—Editor The Traffic World. 


FARMERS ASSAIL RAILROADS 


Asserting as its major premise that the attempted regula- 
tion of the railroads had proved a failure, the Farm Rate Council, 
with offices at The Dalles, Ore., has asked the Commission to 
aid in advising what legislative and other steps might be taken 
to correct the situation outlined by it in a letter addressed to 
Chairman Brainerd. The Council said it was convinced that 
there was failure despite the sincere efforts of a number of 
able and experienced commissioners. The letter asked for help, 
in the manner indicated, concerning private car companies, the 
padding of maintenance accounts, extortionate prices paid for 
supplies and equipment, rebates through reciprocity in buying, 
and voluntary reductions in rates in favor of Canada. 

Alleged “sad financial straits” of the farmers in the moun- 
tain-Pacific northwest is the ground upon which the request for 
help is founded. The letter is signed by H. R, Richards, presi- 
dent, and approved by directors of the Farm Rate Council, who 
are Dr. L. W. Studley, president of the Washington and Northern 
Idaho Farmers’ Union; A. S. Goss, master of the Washington 
State Grange; Troy Lindley, president of the Washington State 
Farm Bureau; James Hill, Umatilla County (Oregon) Farm 
Bureau; L. H. McBee, president, Oregon Farmers’ Union; 
Charles G. Hulet, master of the Oregon State Grange; Ray 
McKaig, chairman of the legislative committee of the Idaho 
State Grange, and W. W. Deal, master of the Idaho State Grange. 

The letter asserts that vast profits are collected by the rail- 
roads from shippers through private car companies, the charges 
of which are in no wise under the regulation of the Commission. 
The letter called attention to reports in financial journals to 
the effect that the Union Pacific and the Southern Pacific, in 
1930, had received dividends amounting to $9,000,000 from $12,- 
000,000 of stock held in the Pacific Fruit Express. It also 
asserted that the railroads had been padding their maintenance 
accounts as shown, the letter says, by declarations in invest- 
ment service manuals. The manipulation in accounts, the letter 
declares, is also shown by analyses of the Annual Reports of 
Statistics of Railways in the United States published by the Com- 
mission. For example, the letter says, the percentages of in- 
crease in maintenance of way and structure expenses of carriers 
serving the mountain-Pacific northwest ranged from 30 to 200 
per cent in the four-year period following the world war in com- 
parison with a four-year period before the war. 


In support of the charge that extortionate prices had been 
paid for supplies and equipment the letter quoted a declaration 
attributed to Senator Couzens, chairman of the interstate com- 
merce committee of the Senate, to the effect that the railroads 
had been paying $43 a ton for sieel rails, in the last ten years 
while steel products had been reduced on an average of 20 per 
cent. The letter also called attention to the asserted fact that 
the Canadian Pacific had been able to get along with an invest- 
ment in 1926 of $12,300 a mile of road operated in railway equip- 
ment, while the Northern Pacific and Union Pacific showed an 
investment of $24,000 a mile in railway equipment at the same 
time, while the traffic density in the United States roads was 
only about 10 per cent greater than that on the Canadian Pacific. 

Hearing in the Commission’s inquiry into reciprocity in buy- 
ing, the letter said, supported its charge that the railroads were 
giving rebates through reciprocity in buying. With respect to 
reductions in freight rates favoring Canada the letter asserted 
that under the present law American railroads were permitted, 
in the summer and fall of 1929, to haul, at 7 cents a bushel, vast 
quantities of Canadian wheat from Buffalo to New York for 
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export to markets upon which the wheat growers of the P 
northwest were dependent. acific 

“For similar distances,” said the letter, “American railroad 
insisted upon charging wheat growers of the Pacific northwesr 
twice as much for transporting American grown wheat to a 
north Pacific ports. In view of the fact that the Canadi . 
growers and the American growers were competing in the —s 
of wheat in the foreign markets, this situation resulteq in “ 
unjust and disastrous discrimination. The farmers ang check 
men of the mountain-Pacific northwest are in sad financia] straits 
and are not in position to pay excessive and discriminatory 
freight rates resulting from defective railroad regulation. Retaiy 
ing confidence in the sincerity of purpose of the interstate com. 
merce commissioners, we respectfully seek your help and advice 
as to the respects in which present laws should be amended jp 
order to obtain the effective regulation so vital to the Welfare 
of agriculture.” 

The Council said it was sending copies of this letter to the 
senators from Washington, Oregon and Idaho and to Senator 
Couzens. It said it was its desire that a copy of any reply the 
Commission deemed proper to make be sent to Senator Couzens 
“with the hope that some relief can be had in the next session of 
Congress.” 


R. R. CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 


“Capital expenditures made by the Class I railroads in 193) 
for new equipment and additions and betterments to property 
used in transportation service were the greatest for any year 
since 1926, according to complete reports for the year received 
from the rail carriers by the Bureau of Railway Economics.” 
says the American Railway Association. 

“Capital expenditures actually made in 1930 totaled $872. 
608,000, an increase of $18,887,000 above such expenditures made 
in 1929 and an increase of $195,943,000 above those in 1928. They 
also were an increase of $101,056,000 above those made in 1927. 
but a reduction of $12,478,000 under 1926. 

“Unexpended authorizations representing physically uncom: 
pleted work carried over into 1931 from 1930 amounted to $396, 
679,000 compared with $579,005,000, the amount of carry-over 
found on the books of the railroad companies on January 1, 1930 

“The amount of capital expenditures devoted in 1930 to pur 
chase of equipment was $328,269,000 compared with $321,306,000 
in 1929. This was an increase of $6,963,000 or 2.2 per cent above 
the preceding year. 

“Roadway and structures expenditures aggregated $544, 
339,000 compared with $532,415,000 in 1929, an increase of $11; 
924,000 or 2.2 per cent. 

“Capital expenditures made in 1930 for locomotives amounted 
to $88,494,000 compared with $70,660,000 made in 1929. For 
freight cars, expenditures amounted to $181,028,000 compared 
with $191,917,000 in 1929. For passenger cars, capital expendi: 
tures in 1930 amounted to $44,791,000 compared with $38,670,000 
in the preceding year. For “other equipment,” capital expendi- 
tures amounted to $13,956,000 compared with $20,059,000 in 1929. 

“Capital expenditures for additional track in 1930 amounted 
to $114,486,000 compared with $129,148,000 in 1929. For heavier 
rail, expenditures totaled $47,101,000 compared with $46,862,000 
the year before. For shops and engine houses, including 
machinery and tools, expenditures totaled $29,179,000 compared 
with $36,561,000 in 1929. Expenditures for additional ballast 
showed a reduction, having been $11,455,000 in 1930 compared 
with $17,049,000 in 1929. For all other improvements, $342,118, 
000 were expended in 1930 compared with $302,795,000 in 1929 

“Capital expenditures made each year since the beginning of 
the railways’ program for increased efficiency of operation in 
1923 follow: 1923, $1,059,149,000; 1924, $874,744,000; 1925, $748- 
191,000; 1926, $885,086,000; 1927, $771,552,000; 1928, $676,665,000; 
1929, $853,721,000; 1930, $872,608,000; total, $6,741,716,000. 

“Capital expenditures during this eight-year period averaged 
$842,715,000 per year. Expenditures in 1930, even in the face of 
a reduction in traffic and earnings, exceeded this average by 
$29,893,000 and were exceeded by the expenditures of only three 
previous years—1923, 1924 and 1926.” 


Cc. OF C. AND TRANSPORTATION 


“What is fair competition in transportation?” is to be the 
transportation topic of the annual meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States at Atlantic City, April 29-May 
1. This subject will be considered in the light of the followin? 
questions: 


Is there excessive or unfair competition between various forms 
of transportation—rail, water, highway, air, pipe line? 

What are the effects on rates and service? P * 

Should government authority seek to equalize competitive ©” 
ditions? 

Should competition be restricted? 

Would conditions of competition be made fairer throug 
of restricted regulation? 
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Inasmuch as the Supreme Court 

of the United States has said that the 
Hoch-Smith resolution is a “dud” fired 
by the legislative branch of the gov- 
ernment, it must be so. But if com- 
missioners could be convicted of high 
crimes and misdemeanors on account of opinions as to it held 
ny them, some might be in for an unhappy time. 
" Perhaps, if and when the railroads take the Hoch-Smith 
sain order to the court—as they are free to do, because the 
Commission has refused to reconsider or change its decision— 
ome of their lawyers may comment on some of the utterances 
made by commissioners. The utterances of commissioners, 
however, are not the views of the Commission. The suspect 
utterances, indicating heresy, when tested by the court’s deci- 
sion in the California fruit case, are made in the separate ex- 
pressions attached to the Hoch-Smith grain and petroleum cases. 
The reports are all credited, not to individuals, but to “the 
Commission.” 

However, in the separate views, some concurring and some 
lissenting, there are expressions that have led to suspicion that 
some commissioners think the Hoch-Smith resolution authorizes 
the Commission, in a given case, to say that 50 cents is the 
maximum reasonable rate and 35 cents is the minimum reason- 
able rate—something the interstate commerce act has never 
been construed as authorizing. The courts have recognized that 
there is a zone within which informed men, such as the com- 
missioners, can find a rate that is the reasonable one, but only 
one 


Some Regard for the 
Hoch-Smith Resolution 


seems to Remain 


“The rates prescribed lie within the zone of reasonableness,” 
said Commissioner Meyer in his concurring expression in the 
grain case. “But,” he added, “they are the lowest rates on 
this traffic which can be lawfully prescribed.” 

Commissioner Lewis, in his dissent in the petroleum case, 
part 4-A, said: “I consider the rates here prescribed for the 
southwest to be reasonable and as high as the traffic will at 
present bear, and have voted for them for that reason, but to 
be below the level of maximum reasonable rates measured by 
accepted transportation standards.” 

Chairman Brainerd, also in the part 4-A case, dissented be- 
cause, among other things, in his opinion, they “exceed reason- 
able rates . in view of the distressing situation now ex- 
isting in the oil industry in the southwest.” 

In his dissent in the same case, Commissioner Porter said 
itwas the duty of the Commission to carry out the direction of 
Congress given in the resolution “as near as may be, under the 
authority we do possess.” Just common fairness, he said, would 
siggest that the carriers be allowed to recoup losses caused 
by the grain case “out of other traffic more able to bear the 
burden.” He asserted that, in fact, the law so contemplated. 
That, it is suggested, is a bald assertion of the essence of the 
Hoch-Smith resolution used in the California fruit decision. He 
Wanted to know what traffic was more able to bear the burden 
of higher rates than oil. 


If the expected court case on account of the grain rates is 
‘onfined wholly to section 15a, comments on the views of com- 
nissioners concerning the Hogh-Smith resolution, as shown in 
their separate expressions, will have doubtful pertinency, if any. 
However, if the Hoch-Smith resolution is brought in, the sep- 
arate expressions may have a value as showing to the court 
that, seemingly, the Commission gives a weight to that bit of 
“sislation that the court may not have intended should be given 
when it passed on the California fruit rates. 





Always, when there is a Commis- 
sion decision coming near one of the 
issues the railroads have carried to the 
courts, the question arises as_ to 
whether the Commission is weakening 
, on some of the ideas it had when the 
in were created. The decision in the Fall River Chamber 
a ommerce case (elsewhere in this issue) has suggested to 
ao the Commission is abandoning the ground it took in 
= = ing reparation when it held unreasonable the rates on 
es y Meridian, Miss., which the railroads said they were 
Py to establish by reason of a suspension proceeding deci- 
“on. The Southern forced that case into the courts by refusing 


Commission Backing 
Away from One 
Reparation Idea? 
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to pay the award of reparation. It argued that the Commission 
could not award reparation when it found unreasonable rates 
that it had theretofore prescribed or approved as reasonable. 
The trial court so held. 

In the Fall River Chamber of Commerce case the railroads 
contended that no reparation should be awarded, even if the 
lower rates were allowed to stand, as at no particular time 
could it be determined at which the sixth class rates, which 
the Commission had approved and prescribed, became unrea- 
sonable for application to round-edge lumber. 

Such a declaration, it might be believed, could be made in 
respect to a number of instances where the Commission found 
unreasonable the rates that it itself had approved or prescribed 
on an earlier day. It might also be said that there was no way 
for indicating the precise day when past rates became unrea- 
— in instances where rates for the future only were pre- 
scribed. 





So ardently does Senator Norris, of 
Nebraska, believe in the feasibility and 
justice of the Muscle Shoals government 
ownership power and fertilizer manufac- 
turing project, that he was willing, in the 
last session of Congress, to sell his resig- 
nation from the Senate—for a price that indicates to many that 
he is convinced that the senator from Nebraska has a big 
nuisance value. Another suggestion was that, perhaps, the sen- 
ator from Nebraska, when he offered to resign—for a price— 
was thinking that, perhaps, thereby he could create a market 
for senators willing to resign. 

All Norris wanted for betaking himself from the seat he 
held was the signature of Herbert Hoover to the bill putting 
the government into competition with privately owned power 
and fertilizer plants, appointment of himself as manager of the 
plant, with plenary power, and the help of President Hoover 
to forward the Norris anti-lame duck scheme for the quick elimi- 
nation of men defeated for public office. 

All that that would cost the country would be an out-of- 
pocket loss of $2,000,000 a year. The loss would be no more, 
provided the government could get a market for its power and 
fertilizer material without having to cut its power rates so as 
to take the market from the companies now supplying power in 
Tennessee and Alabama. Of course, if the government had to 
go into rate-cutting to get business, the loss would be greater. 
Norris did not go so far as to offer a bond backing up his con- 
viction so that he would lose something if the thing proved a 
chimera. 

President Hoover, by sending in a veto of the Muscle Shoals 
bill, gave some of those interested an idea that he thought the 
price to pay for getting rid of Norris was out of all proportion 
to the value of the service that would thereby be rendered to 
the country, and also that he was not interested in the creation 
of a market for the sale of Senate resignations at a nuisance 
value figure. 


Nuisance Value of 
a Senator and 
Market Therefor 





With singing in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the death rattles of 
expiring legislative proposals in the 
Senate, the Seventy-first Congress 
elected since the Constitution came into 
effect, came to an end at noon on March 
4. Senator Thomas, of Oklahoma, brought about the situation 
in the Senate. He held the floor from late on the night of 
March 3 until noon of March 4, with an intervening recess, in 
an effort to force the adoption of a resolution providing for a 
congressional investigation of the oil industry. He did not 
blackmail Congress into doing that, but he caused sorrow in 
the hearts of members of Congress, both senators and repre- 
sentatives, by refusing to step aside and allow them to finish 
pending legislation in which they were interested. 

Senator Thomas talked and talked, several times waving in 
the air a very ragged and very greasy pair of overalls to enforce 
the point that he was trying to make—that what he was trying 
to have done was in the interest of ragged and starving work- 
men in the midcontinent oil field, their jobs having been taken 
from them, according to his view, by the importation of cheap 
Venezuelan petroleum. 

The animosities of politics were forgotten in the House to 
such an extent that the Marine Band was called in, and also 
Commissioner Aitchison’s Interstate Male Chorus, to make music. 
William Jennings Bryan’s daughter, a member of the House from 
Florida, sang. So did Representative Connery, of Massachu- 
setts—on condition that Representative LaGuardia, of New 
York, conduct the Marine Band, which he did. Speaker Long- 
worth accompanied the lady from Florida, Ruth Bryan Owen, 
on the piano, which also had been brought into the hall of the 
House for the merry-making of the political enemies, who, on 
the last day of the session, buried the hatchet, and in song, 


House Sings While 
Senate Hears Death 
Rattle of Dying Bills 
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showed that, while they might fight, they, nevertheless, had high 
regard for each other and love for their country. 


The Bureau of the Census has 
made a discovery. It has found 
that “the percentage of the retail 
volume represented by automotive 
sales is inversely proportional to 
size of the city.” The bureau has 
been carrying n a census of distribution. 

Sales of all commodities, it has discovered, are dependent 
on many conditions other than the density of population, cli- 
matic and industrial conditions wielding a great influence on 
retail sales; that is to say, New Orleans would not naturally 
buy as many arctic overshoes as the Twin Cities, but would buy 
more seersucker suits. But, getting back to automotive sales, 
the bureau, in a recent statement, says: 


The Larger the City 
the Smaller, Relatively, 
Are Automotive Sales 


In Chicago, the automotive sales, totaling $252,380,068 in 1929, 
accounted for only 11.72 per cent of the city’s retail volume, while in 
Los Angeles, the automotive sales, amounting to $220,226,641, repre- 
sented 22.85 per cent of that city’s total. Chicago has a population 
of 3,375,235 and Los Angeles, 1,238,048. 

In the smaller cities, the automotive sales represent larger per- 
centages of the retail totals. The average per cent of retail total 
represented. by automotive sales in five representative cities of the 
100,000 population class, is 19.36; in five representative cities of the 
50,000 population class, it is 22.87; in five representative cities of the 
25,000 population class, 23.47; and in five cities of the 10,000 population 
class, 26.5 per cent of the retail volume. 

Since the automotive sales naturally vary considerably among 
the cities, the average per cent, as a consequence, is always low. 
Hence the average for the two metropolitan cities—Chicago and Los 
Angeles—would be 17.29 per cent, although in Los Angeles the auto- 
motive sales represented 22.85 per cent of the retail total. 


When those with whom taciturnity 
is a habit let go of their tongues, 
spilling the beans is one of the 
minor results. Charon’s beckoning 
of Henry Allen Cooper, dean of the 
House of Representatives, is a re- 
minder of the time when Nelson W. Aldrich, undisputed leader 
of the Senate for more years than the title was ever held by 
any predecessor or successor, and W. P. Hepburn, of Iowa, nom- 
inal author of the revised act to regulate commerce of 1906, 
talked too much. 

Just a little time before that legislation, framed largely by 
John J. Esch and Charles E. Townsend, was due to be passed, 
a question was pending as to whether express companies should 
be included. Aldrich and Hepburn were opposed to inclusion, 
perhaps because Thomas Collier Platt, the Republican “easy 
boss” of New York, was then a senator, in addition to being 
the real head of the United States Express Company. He may 
not have been the titular head at that time. 

One day Aldrich and Hepburn, walking from the Senate to 
the House end of the Capitol, agreed that one or the other of 
the houses of Congress should include express companies. They 
also agreed that, in conference on the bill, the express company 
provision should be dropped. 

Two newspaper men, walking five or six feet behind them, 
could not avoid overhearing them. They thought it a good joke 
that the two leaders should practically get out on the public 
square to proclaim their plans. The joke was so good that they 
told Cooper, whom they met in the corridor, about it. Neither 
suspected that Cooper cared a picayune about the matter. But he 
did. Without asking their permission, he repeated the story 
in the House of Representatives and challenged Hepburn to 
deny it. The Iowan did not accept the challenge. The provision 
was not cast out in conference, as planned.—aA. E. H.- 


BUSINESS AND TRANSPORT 


In a summary of business conditions based on reports from 
the chief lines of American business issued by Julius H. Barnes, 
chairman of the National Business Survey Conference, March 
2, it was stated that outstanding features of the reports were: 


Aldrich, the Taciturn, 
and Hepburn, the Gium, 
Once Talked Too Much 


Recurring demonstration that American industry generally has 
attained an adjustment of stocks, production, and marketing in which 
even a moderate expansion in demand will have immediate results. 

An improving trend from the low point in December. 

_ Evidence that reduced city spending reflects into lower farm 
prices for products in which there is no apparent depressing surplus, 
such as most dairy products. 

Clear indications that the volume of savings in their various 
forms has been large and is still mounting. 

Accompanying the reports there are almost uniformly expressions 
of confidence and energy which are apparently themselves the fruits 
of improved conditions. 


The parts of the summary relating to railroads, bus lines, 
shipping and shipbuilding, and automobiles follow: 


Railroads—Carloadings for the seven weeks of 1931 ended Febru- 
ary 14 were 18.1 per cent below the first seven weeks of 1930. This 
compares with a loss during the last four weeks of 1930 of 16.6 per 
cent from the last four weeks of 1929, and a loss of 13.0 per cent 
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for the year below the year 1929. The corresponding figures f¢ 
less than carload freight were 11.5 per cent, 9.7 per cent and “3 
per cent. sad 

Capital expenditures by Class I railroads for 1930 were abo; 
$11,000,000 more than in 1929 and more than in 1928, 1927 or 1995 

The rate of return on the Class I railroads and large switchin. 
and terminal companies was 3.36 per cent in 1930 as compared with 
4.95 per cent in 1929. am 

Total operating revenues were 16.0 per cent under 1929, 
ing expenses were reduced 12.8 per cent. Net operating inco 
30.6 per cent under 1929. 

Bus lines—A sharp increase over the previous month in traffi 
and revenue for both city and inter-city bus companies occurred i, 
December, the latest month on which information is available The 
December traffic was well below the high mark of January. 1930, 
and incomplete data indicate the likelihood that January, 1931, wae 
also below January, 1930. . 

Inter-city companies received less increase in revenues in De- 
cember than city lines, this being attributed to competition in rates 

Shipping and shipbuilding—In January 13.1 per cent fewer vessels 
in foreign trade carrying 20.3 per cent less cargo than in December 
entered United States ports. In December there were decreases below 
November of 22.5 per cent in entrances and 5 per cent in cargo 
tonnage. Vessels clearing in January were 1.7 per cent below 
December in number and 9.7 per cent in cargo tonnage. In De- 
cember decreases below November were 25.7 per cent in number of 
clearances and 17 per cent in cargo tonnage cleared. 

Contracts for shipbuilding taken since December amount to 
$17,253,000 for merchant vessels and $10,450,000 for a naval contract 
The value of unfinished merchant contracts as of February 1 was 
about $70,000,000 and of naval contracts about $35,000,000. This com- 
pares with $93,300,000 in unfinished merchant Contracts and $31,600,- 
000 in unfinished naval contracts on November 1, 1929, and with 
ne figures for November 1, 1928, of $20,000,000 and $31,909,- 
000. 

Approximately 25,000 persons are now employed in shipyards as 
compared with 26,500 early in December. As of that time, 6,500 are 
employed in repair work and in the construction of naval vessels, 
the remainder being employed in the construction of new merchant 
vessels. On November 1, 1929, there were approximately 10,300 work- 
men employed on the construction of merchant vessels and 5,700 on 
that of naval vessels. 

Automobiles—Motor vehicle production in the United States and 
Canada for January is estimated at 183,800 units, or 14 per cent over 
December, which was in turn 14 per cent over November. The Janu- 
ary increase was slightly better than the usual seasonal increase, 
although the figure for the month was 35 per cent under January, 
1930, and 40 per cent under the January average for 1926 to 1930. 

New passenger car registrations for December gained 3.2 per cent 
over November, but were 31 per cent under December, 1929. For the 
year they showed a decrease of 32 per cent below 1929. Nearly com- 
plete records of new passenger car sales in January show an increase 
ces per cent over December but a decrease of 31.5 under January, 
1930. 

New truck registrations declined 16 per cent in December under 
November, and 19.8 per cent under December, 1929. 

Dealers’ stocks in new passenger cars are approximately 25 per 
cent less than a year ago. 

Sales of American automobiles outside the United States in De- 
cember were 17 per cent under December, 1929, but 22 per cent over 
November, 1930. Incomplete reports indicate that the January figures 
were approximately the same as those for December. 

Report indicate that the business of accessory jobbers in 1930 
exceeded that of 1929 and that they reduced inventories considerably. 


N. Il. T. L. AND RAILROAD POLICY 


As the result of consideration by the executive committee 
of the National Industrial Traffic League of the declaration of 
legislative policy announced by the railroads last November, a 
special committee to investigate the railroad proposals has been 
appointed by the president and the chairman of the executive 
committee of the League. The committee is composed of J. P. 
Haynes, chairman; W. J. Mathey, C. E. Childe, T. T. Harkrader, 
F. S. Keiser, Francis J. Dowd, W. H. Day (ex officio) and W. H. 
Chandler (ex officio). 

The executive committee decided that the matters involved 
should not only receive consideration by the standing committees 
having jurisdiction of the respective subjects, but that a special 
committee should be appointed to deal specifically with the 
legislative program and to conduct or coordinate the investiga- 
tion of the several subjects involved. : 

Information submitted to the executive committee, according 
to a bulletin sent to members by J. H. Beek, executive secre 
tary, “indicated that bankers and business executives through- 
out the country are being called upon to express their opinion 
upon the platform promulgated by the railroads and, no doubt, 
may induce the expression of opinion from men who are not 
familiar with the basic facts nor with the technical features 
of the subjects involved. Each of the subjects is of a col 
troversial character upon which there will be sharp divisions 
of opinion and in such case the executive committee feels that 
a thorough analysis of the facts which may be presented by 
those favoring as well as those opposing such policies should 
be made and given to the members for their information. 


Operat- 
me Was 





SATURDAY HALF HOLIDAY FOR I. C. ©. 


Hereafter the offices of the Commission and other govern- 
ment departments will close at 1 o’clock Saturday instead - 
4:30 o’clock, under an act passed by Congress and approved 5; 
President Hoover this week. The government departments have 
in the past closed at 1 o’clock on Saturday in June, July, _ 
and September, under executive order of the President. 
act passed by Congress provides for the Saturday half holiday 
throughout the year. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


SOUTHERN HOCH-SMITH LIVESTOCK 


Application of the so-called compromise scale on livestock 
throughout southern territory as a reasonable basis is indicated 
py the Commission’s decision in No. 17000, part 9, Hoch-Smith 
iivestock, southern territory, opinion No. 16472, 171 I. C. C. 
721-55. Such application would cause the disappearance of lower 
intrastate rates in Alabama, Georgia, and South Carolina. Rates 
yithin Alabama and Georgia have been specifically condemned in 
the report in this case written by Commissioner Porter but no 
orders have been issued requiring the substitution of the com- 
promise scale for the rates now in effect in those states. On 
this record, said the report, the rates on edible livestock in South 
Carolina might not be condemned. For the sake of uniformity, 
however, it was suggested that the carriers bring the intrastate 
rates on such livestock into harmony with the interstate scale. 
It was clear, added the report, that the present intrastate rates 
on horses and mules in South Carolina unduly prejudiced per- 
sons and localities in interstate commerce and unduly preferred 
intrastate shippers. 

With respect to the intrastate feature of the case the Com- 
nission found that the maintenance of intrastate rates in Ala- 
hama and Georgia on a basis lower than the corresponding rates 
for interstate transportation of all kinds of livestock did and 
would for the future result in unjust discrimination against inter- 
state commerce and in undue prejudice to persons and localities 
ininterstate commerce. As to rates in South Carolina the Com- 
nission found that the maintenance of the present rates on 
edible livestock did not and ‘would not for the future result in 
undue prejudice to persons and localities in interstate commerce 
nr in unjust discrimination against interstate commerce. It 
said such rates aS were not in harmony with the rates used in 
interstate commerce “should and no doubt will be revised.” The 
maintenance of intrastate rates on horses and mules in South 
Carolina on a basis lower than the corresponding rates in 
interstate commerce, the report said, did and would for the 
future result in unjust discrimination against interstate com- 
merce and in undue prejudice to persons and localities in inter- 
state commerce. 

“It is believed,” says the report, “that the respective state 
commissions will cooperate in authorizing such revisions as 
may be necessary to bring their rates into harmony with the 
interstate adjustment. If this is not done within a reasonable 
time the matter may again be brought to our attention.” 


This report also embraces No. 18487, Atlanta Live Stock Deal- 
es et al. vs. L. & N. et al.; No. 18500, Southern Live Stock 
Association vs. A. & R. et al.; and No. 18559, Kentucky Farm 
Bureau Federation vs. C. & O. et al. 


Because of the pendency of the cases mentioned and com- 
jlaints under the thirteenth section by carriers against intra- 
state rates the Commission instituted this inquiry under the 
Hoch-Smith resolution. That resolution was relied upon by 
complainants in the asking of rates lower than those made by 
the use of the so-called compromise scale which grew out of 
proceedings prior to May 16, 1923. As a result of negotiations 
vetween carriers and shippers that scale was adopted for inter- 
sate application, with the understanding that shippers, includ- 
Ing some of those represented in these proceedings, would seek 
ts establishment, intrastate in the south. The Commission said, 
‘owever, that it had not been established in Alabama, Georgia 
os South Carolina, although it applied in some parts of Ala- 
ala as a result of Swift & Co. vs. G. N., 109 I. C. C. 733, 115 
| C. C. 661, and Meridian Traffic Bureau vs. Southern, 60 I. C. C. 
. In this proceeding complaining shippers asked for a reduc- 
uon in the rates resulting from that scale for distances between 
~) and 600 miles. They regarded the Hoch-Smith resolution as 
varrant for lower rates. 

i then’ Hoch-Smith resolution relied upon, among other things, 
° re shippers to warrant a reduction in rates set up n»% standard 
rt. 1 cnr of rate level, or relation other than that 
rer provided by the interstate commerce act,” said Com- 
— Porter. He cited in support of that declaration Ann 
Calite Vs. United States, 281 U. S. 658, better known as the 
a — Fruit Case. The conclusions herein, he said, were 
“ached under the interstate commerce act. 
Peter dence as to the condition of the livestock industry, Mr. 
. A was very meager and of the most general character. 
Said that in the year immediately preceding 1926 there was 


4 gradual upper t 
the report, PPer trend of prices, many of which he set forth in 


The foundation finding in this case is that the present rates 
on livestock in southern territory, based on distance scales ap- 
proved for uniform application over standard lines between points 
in that territory, excluding points in the peninsula of Florida, as 
to which no finding is made and the rules and regulations govern- 
ing such rates, are not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful 
except as indicated, in the findings hereinafter mentioned. 


Rates on horses and mules from St. Louis, Mo., and points 
taking the same rates to destinations in southern territory were 
found not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Interstate rates on edible livestock from points on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio in Kentucky to Cincinnati, O., were found 
unreasonable to the extent they exceeded or might exceed the 
rates under the compromise scale. 


The rule under which stocker rates are now applied is found 
unreasonable. The rule used in Mississippi Valley territory, the 
report says, should be put into effect throughout the southern 
territory. The railroads were allowed 90 days in which to estab- 
lish the rule, Another finding awards arbitraries to the short 
and weak lines, the names of which are carried in Appendix B, 
not herein reproduced. As to fourth section relief the report 
said that no applications were heard with the present proceedings 
but that the short and weak lines stated their purpose to ask 
that they be granted relief so that they might maintain the same 
rates as contemporaneously maintained on like traffic between 
points over competing lines or routes and to maintain higher 
rates from, to and between intermediate points on their lines 
not to exceed the basic scale plus the arbitrary. Commissioner 
Porter said that these carriers in other cases frequently had been 
granted similar relief and that they should file the applications 
for such relief as they desired. 

No. 18487, Atlanta Live Stock Dealers et al. vs. L. & N. et al., 
in which the rule relating to stocker cattle was attached, was 
dismissed. ; 


FLORIDA PENINSULA RATINGS 


In a report written by Commissioner Eastman, in No. 23126, 
rates on and classification of certain commodities from and to 
points in southern peninsula of Florida, opinion No. 16473, 171 
I. C. C. 756-62, the Commission has condemned the effort of the 
railroads to establish classification ratings on sulphate of alum- 
ina, ground iron ore, mortar color, ocher, lead and zinc com- 
pounds, and hot-water or steam radiators from official and south- 
ern territories to destinations in the peninsula of Florida as 
unjust and unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to the extent 
that the proposed ratings exceed the contemporaneous ratings 
in effect on the same commodities elsewhere where southern 
classification applies. The increased ratings were to be accom- 
plished by excepting the peninsula of Florida from the revision 
of the classification ratings which the carriers filed to become 
effective January 8, 1930. The revision of the ratings then put 
into effect resulted in lower charges. 

Commissioner Eastman said that the reasons advanced for 
rating this Florida peninsula traffic higher than it was rated 
elsewhere where the southern classification applied were reasons 
which would apply as well to all class rate traffic, with the pos- 
sible exception of the evidence that this particular traffic moved 
in small volume to and from the peninsula. But upon analysis, 
he added, even this latter evidence proved not to be an exception 
for such evidence as there was of record, with respect of volume 
to this traffic, within and to and from southern territory gen- 
erally pertained to shipments to and from particular manufac- 
turing points and the larger cities. It was not shown, he said, 
nor ‘was there any reason to believe, that the peninsula was the 
only part of southern territory to and from which the traffic 
involved moved in small volume. 

Essentially the justification offered, said Mr. Eastman, was 
precisely what respondent would offer if it were proposed to 
increase the L-2 arbitraries generally. Those are the arbitraries 
the Commission allowed for use in the peninsula in Southern 
Class Rate Investigation, 128 I. C. C. 567. Plainly, said Mr. 
Eastman, if conditions had changed since the Commission con- 
sidered the Florida peninsula situation, the proposal made was 
such that should be made in place of an attempt to accomplish 
the same result by the device of rating Florida peninsula class 
rate traffic differently from the same traffic elsewhere in the 
south. 
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POTATO BASES PRESCRIBED 


The Commission, by division 5, in a report written by Com- 
missioner Farrell, in No. 22389, Tri-State Traffic Co. vs. Penn- 
sylvania et al., has found unreasonable the rates on potatoes from 
producing points in Maryland and Virginia to destinations in 
Alabama, Georgia, and Tennessee; also from producing points in 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia, to destinations 
in Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, North Carolina, South Carolina 
and Tennessee. The present rates have been found unreasonable 
to the extent they may exceed 30 per cent of first class rates applic- 
able from and to the same points. New rates on that basis 
are to be established not later than May 11. 

A higher basis was found reasonable in the past and is to be 
used as the foundation for calculating reparation. The reparation 
basis is to be 32 per cent of first class. This division of the 
question into two parts was caused by the fact that two com- 
plaints were under consideration. The complaint other than that 
already mentioned is No. 22401, Sub. No. 2, Tri-State Traffic 
Co. vs. Norfolk Southern et al. The points of origin and 
destination covered by the title complaint are shown in an 
appendix not herein reproduced. The points of origin are in 
those parts of Maryland and Virginia east of Chesapeake Bay 
and the destinations are Bristol, Va.-Tenn., Chattanooga, Johnson 
City and Knoxville, Tenn., Birmingham and Montgomery, Ala., 
and Atlanta, Ga, The points of origin in the sub-number are 
seven points in Virginia, twenty points in North Carolina, and 
six in South Carolina. The destinations are, among others, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Birmingham, Ala., Atlanta, Ga., Asheville 
and Charlotte, N. C., Columbia and Greenville, S. C., and Mid- 
dlesboro, Ky. 

The complaints, said Commissioner Farrell, were prompted 
by the Commission’s findings in Consolidated Southwestern Case, 
123 I. C. C. 208, and 139 I. C. C. 535, wherein the Commission 
said the commodity rates on potatoes should not exceed 27.5 per 
cent of the first class rates therein prescribed. Complainants 
contended, he said, that the rates here assailed were unlawful 
to the extent they exceeded or might exceed 27.5 per cent of the 
first class rate. In addition the complainants also contended that 
the rates paid by them resulted in undue preference for shippers 
of potatoes in other states. The Commission, however, said that 
the rates were merely unreasonable. 

Commissioner Farrell devoted a paragraph in his report 
setting forth the Commission’s reasons for providing a basis for 
the making of reparation higher than the basis of the rates for 
the future. He said: 


We make this distinction between rates to serve as bases for 
awards of reparation on the one hand and rates for future applica- 
tion on the other, first, because we think the rates used as bases 
for awards of reparation do not exceed the maximum of reasonable- 
ness when measured by the pertinent circumstances and conditions 
which have existed in the past, and, second, for the reason that 
in view of conditions which now exist and will prevail in the future, 
particularly rates applicable to the transportation of potatoes, in 
carloads, to destinations here involved from points of origin in 
southwestern territory, justify somewhat lower rates for the future. 


LUMBER REPARATION REVERSAL 


In a report on reargument in No. 21662, Fall River Chamber 
of Commerce, for and on behalf of East Freetown Saw Mill Co. 
vs. B. & M., the Commission has reversed the award of repara- 
tion, made by division 3, in the prior report, 163 I. C. C. 93, on 
shipments of round-edge lumber, from points in Maine to Fall 
River, Acushnet and New Bedford, Mass. That award was 
based on a finding that the rates, in the past and for the future, 
had been and would be unreasonable to the extent that they 
had exceeded or might exceed 90 per cent of the contempo- 
raneous sixth class rates, which, up to that time, had been 
applicable on lumber of all sorts. 

“At the time the shipments on which reparation is here 
sought moved the applicable rates,” said the report, “were those 
that had been approved by us, both as a class basis and on 
lumber. Up to the time this complaint was filed no complaint 
had been made either to the carriers or to us against the ap- 
plication of those rates on round-edge lumber.” 

That part of the report prescribing 90 per cent of sixth class 
for application on the round-edge lumber, that is, lumber that 
had not been trimmed on the edges and which, in this case, is 
converted into box shooks, was affirmed. The minimum is to 
be 36,000 pounds, except when box or rack cars are used. When 
that is done actual weight is to apply, but in no case is the 
minimum to be less than 30,000 pounds. The 90 per cent basis 
is in effect by reason of the finding in the prior report. 

The award of reparation was withdrawn by reversal of the 
former finding that the rates were unreasonable in the past. 
The present finding is that they were not unreasonable in the 
past. The carriers insisted that no reparation should be 
awarded, even should the 90 per cent basis be retained for the 


future, as at no particular time could it be determined at which © 


the sixth class rates the Commission had approved and pre- 
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scribed became unreasonable for application on roungeq 
lumber. - 

Commissioner Aitchison concurred in everything except th 
new finding that the rates were not unreasonable in the son 
He said the evidence set forth in the original report amply sup. 
ported the finding there made of past unreasonableness. Chain 
man Brainerd and Commissioner Lewis concurred in that sep. 
arate expression. 

Commissioner Meyer dissented from the finding that 99 per 
cent of sixth class should apply on round-edge lumber. He said 
that the Commission, in Lumber Investigation, 52 I. ¢, C. 598 
declined to do what the majority had done here. The reasons 
then assigned, he said, were as sound today as they were then 
Commissioners McManamy, Porter, Lee and Mahaffie concurred 
in that dissent. 


OIL TO NEBRASKA AND COLORADO 


Answering the complaints of receivers and distributors of 
petroleum products in southwestern Nebraska and northeastern 
Colorado, the Commission, in No. 22319, Porter Oil Co. et aj. 
vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., has modified its former report in No, 
19691, Forsythe Oil Co. vs. Same, 148 I. C. C. 717, a case joined 
with the title complaint in this case, by ordering a downward 
revision of rates on petroleum and its products, effective not 
later than June 16. It found unreasonable the rates on gasoline 
and other refined products from midcontinent groups 2 and 3, 
in Kansas and Oklahoma, to destinations in the territory indi- 
cated. 

Chairman Brainerd noted a dissent. Commissioner Ma- 
haffie, in a dissent, expressed the opinion that the rates ordered 
were below the level of maximum reasonable rates. 

The rates assailed ranged from 51.5 to 58.5 cents from Kan. 
sas points, while the rates from the Oklahoma points were 
uniformly 4 cents higher. The Commission said that the dif. 
ference hereafter should not be greater than 3.5 cents. 

Instead of adhering to the nomenclature used in the cases 
involving the midcontinent origin groups, the Commission in 
this case called midcontinent group 2, group A, and group 3 
it called group B. In its finding it fixed one set of rates for the 
past and the present and another for the future. The finding 
other than the one awarding reparation follows: 


We find that the rates assailed were and are unreasonable to 
the extent that they exceeded or exceed 52 cents from Group A and 
55.5 cents from Group B to all destinations in Colorado and to des- 
tinations in Nebraska on the line of the Union Pacific from Ralton 
to Bushnell, inclusive; and 49 cents from Group A and 52.5 cents 
from Group B to the destinations east thereof. We further find that 
for the future the rates assailed will be unreasonable to the extent 
that they may exceed those set forth in the last column at Appendix 
D (not here reproduced) to this report from Group A, and rates 
3.5 cents higher from Group B. Groups A and B referred to in these 
findings are those designated, respectively, as Groups 2 and 3 and 
defined in Midcontinent Oil Rates, 1925, 112 I. C. C. 421. 


Appendix D shows present and prescribed rates from group 
A to destinations in Nebraska and Colorado. The present rate 
of 51.5 cents to McCook, Neb., is to be cut to 40.5 cents; the 
present rate of 58.5 cents to Barr, Colo., is to be cut to 50.5 cents; 
the present 55.5 cent rate to Venango, Neb., is to be cut to 
45.5; and the present 58.5 cent rate to Weir, Colo., is to be cut 
to 46.5 cents. 

This report also embraces No. 19691, Forsythe Oil Co. v6. 
A. T. & S. F. et al., on reargument; No. 21992, Yuma Farmers 
Filling Station vs. A. T. & S. F. et al.; No. 22374 (Sub-No. 1), 
Forsythe Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al.; No. 23140, O. H. McGrew 
vs. C. B. & Q. et al.; and No. 23175, Quality Oil Co. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. 


LEPIDOLITE ORE REPARATION 


In a fourth report in No. 15085, State Corporation Commis 
sion of New Mexico et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., on further 
hearing, the Commission has made distinct findings as to the 
unreasonableness of the separate factors in a combination rate 
of 68 cents on lepidolite ore, from Embudo, N. M., to Wheeling, 
W. Va. Prior reports were made in 96 I. C. C. 412, 123 1. 6. ¢. 
675, and 152 I. C. C. 504. The combination was found unre 
sonable to the extent it exceeded or might exceed 51 cents, min 
imum 80,000 pounds in a standard gauge car and reparation was 
awarded. The 51 cent rate was established May 18, 1925. , 

This report also covers No. 18221, Mineral Mining & Milling 
Corporationsvs. Same. That corporation was a co-complainant “ 
the title complaint. In 123 I. C. C. 675, division 1 Seem, * 
further hearing, that the issue as presented was not “em 
enough to cover deliveries made by the Pennsylvania which a 
not named in the original complaint. On petition of the Mine 
Mining & Milling Co. the case was reopened. It also 
attention to the fact that it had filed a new complaint yer 
the.deliveries made by the ennsylvania. On the further h said 
the Commission, in 142 I. C. C. 504, reversed division 1 and 
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that the original complaint was broad enough to cover deliveries 
nade by the Pennsylvania. 

When that question was disposed of the Rock Island asked 
Commission to determine the extent to which each of the 
ractors of the combination was responsible for the unreason- 
ableness in the combination. In the separate complaint of the 
yineral Mining & Milling Corporation the Commission awarded 
reparation on seven shipments in $624.28 against the railroads 
that brought the ore to Kansas City and $588.61 against the 
railroads having the haul east of that point. In the title case 
the award was for $1,468.87 against the railroads hauling to 
Kansas City and $1,404.33 against the railroads having the haul 
east of Kansas City. 

Commissioner McManamy concurred in the award in the 
later case, but expressed the opinion that the Pennsylvania was 
not in the earlier case and that therefore reparation should 
not be awarded against it. 


(IL TO NEBRASKA AND MINNESOTA 


Another revision of rates on petroleum and its products 
from the midcontinent and related groups to Nebraska and Min- 
nesota and from Casper, Wyo., to Nebraska has been ordered in 
No. 14953, A. B. A. Independent Oil and Gasoline Co. et al. 
ys. A. T. & S. F. et al., and cases joined with it to be made 
not later than June 16, on statutory notice. The Commission 
bases its order on findings of unreasonableness. Specific rates 
are named to points in Nebraska and Minnesota: from mid- 
continent group 3 (Tulsa, Okla.) and by appropriate findings 
rates to other points are shown. 

The subject of rates to Nebraska points west of Lincoln 
was dealt with in Midcontinent Oil Rates, 1925, 112 I. C. C. 
421, on the theory that the carriers themselves would make 
appropriate adjustments; also in the second supplemental re- 
port in that case, 139 I. C. C. 605, and other cases. A report 
in the title case and No. 17001, Manhattan Oil Co. vs. A. T. & 
$F, was made in 140 I. C. C. 249. That report is modified 
by this one. 

Refiners in the various fields embracing the points of origin 
and dealers in petroleum and its products at the points of des- 
tinations filed the complaints which were disposed of in nine 
findings pertaining to the rates themselves. The findings refer 
to the specific rates prescribed from group 3 to the points named. 
The rates prescribed for the future range from 19.1 to 31.9 
per cent of the corresponding first class rates. The specific 
rates are Shown in Appendix B, not here reproduced. That ap- 
pendix shows a rate of 33 cents to Superior, Neb., and eight 
points grouped with it; 36 cents to Grand Island; 44 cents to 
Verdel, and 45 cents to North Platte, and 52 cents to Ainsworth. 
The first class rates referred to are those prescribed in the 
southwestern scale, 123 I. C. C. 203. The findings, to which 
Chairman Brainerd and Commissioner Mahaffie noted dissents, 
other than the one awarding reparation, follow: 


the 


Midcontinent to Nebraska 


l. That the rates assailed on gasoline and other petroleum prod- 
uts taking the same rates from group 8 to destinatins in Nebraska, 
with the exceptions noted in finding 4, for the future will be un- 
reasonable to the extent that they may exceed the rates set forth 
in appendix B under the heading “rate prescribed.” 

. That the rates assailed on gasoline and other petroleum prod- 
ucts taking the same rates from groups 1 and 2 to destinations 
in Nebraska with the exceptions noted in finding 4, for the future 
wil be unreasonable to the extent that they may exceed rates based 
on differentials of 9 and 3.5 cents, respectively, under the rates 
herein found reasonable from group 3 to the same destinations. 

P That the rates assailed on crude petroluem and on fuel oil 
a other low grade petroleum products to destinations in Nebraska, 
with the exceptions noted in finding 4, for the future will be un- 
reasonable to the extent that they may exceed 80 per cent of the 
tates herein found reasonable on gasoline. 

- 4. That the rates assailed to destinations to which the present 
3 €s rs gasoline from group 3 are 33 cents, as shown in appendix 
_— the rates assailed from groups 1, 2 and 3, to Primrose, Bur- 
hs Fae ws and Sargent, Neb., were and are not unreasonable; 
T 

unreasonable, present rate from group 3 to Wakefield, Neb., is not 
“cee the rates assailed on gasoline and other petroleum prod- 
Danb /’ the same rates to Beaver City, Wilsonville, Lebanon, 
kinsow conto, Verdel, O’Neill, Page, Haigler, Roscoe, Brule, At- 
that > Oshkosh and Ainsworth were unreasonable to the extent 
and 47 “yd exceed 38.5 cents from group 1, 44 cents from group 2 
and De cents from group 3 to Beaver City, Wilsonville, Lebanon 
to 0 nbury, 45.5 cents from group 2 and 49 cents from group 3 
erdel, Or 49 cents from gg 2 and 52.5 cents from group 3 to 
group '2 Neill, Page, Haigler, Roscoe and Brule, and 52 cents from 
worth: and 55.5 cents from group 3 to Atkinson, Oshkosh and Ains- 
dettinatins that the rates assailed on these commodities to other 
reasonable covered by the prayers for reparation were not un- 
othe: hat the rates assailed on crude petroleum and fuel oil and 
gler pozade petroleum products to Oconto, Verdel, O’Neill, Page, 
BS Oll'to woo, Erule, Atkinson, Oshkosh and Ainsworth and on 
loeeded 4 North Platte were unreasonable to the extent that the 
to July 19 7.5 cents prior to July 1, 1922, 44 cents from July 1, 1923, 
effective q 1927, inclusive, and 42 cents from July 20, 1927, until the 
the le gg of our order herein from group 3 to North Platte, to 
from grou that they exceeded 39.5 cents from group 2 and 43 cents 
and 39 ‘ao 3 prior to July 20, 1927, and 36.5 cents from group 2 
nts from group 3 on and after that date until the effective 
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date of our order herein to Oconto, to the extent that they exceeded 
43 cents from group 2 and 46.5 cents from group 3 prior to July 20, 
1927, and 89 cents from group 2 and 42 cents from group 3 on an 
after that date until the effective date of our order herein to Verdel, 
O'Neill, Page, Haigler, Roscoe, and Brule, and to the extent that 
they exceeded 46 cents from group 2 and 49.5 cents from group 3 
prior to July 20, 1927, and 41.5 cents from group 2 and 44.5 cents 
from group 3 on and after that date until the effective date of our 
order herein to Atkinson, Oshkosh and Ainsworth; and that the rates 
assailed on these commodities to other destinations covered by the 
prayers for reparation were not unreasonable. 
Casper to Nebraska 

7. That the rates assailed on “y oil from Casper to North Platte 
were, are, and for the future will be, unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceeded 46 cents prior to May 15, 1922, 40 cents from 
May 15, 1922, to July 1, 1922, 36 cents from July 1, 1922, to January 
~ 1923, and 30 cents on and after January 10, 1923, and for the 
uture. 
Midcontinent to Minnesota 


8. That the rates assailed on gasoline and other petroleum prod- 
ucts taking the same rates to destinations in Minnesota were, are, 
and for the future will be unreasonable to the extent that they 
exceeded, exceed or may exceed (a) from group 2, 43 cents prior 
to the effective date of our order herein, and 40 cents on and after 
that date; (b) from group 3, 43 cents prior to July 20, 1927, 45 cents 
on July 20, 1927, and between that date and the effective date of 
our order herein, and 42 cents on and after the latter date; and 
(c) from the north Texas group, 48.5 cents prior to the effective date 
of our order herein and 44.5 cents on and after that date; and that 
the rates assailed on gasoline and other petroleum products taking 
the same rates from the other origin oy to destinations in 
Minnesota are not shown to have been or to unreasonable. 

9. That the rates assailed on fuel oil and other low grade pe- 
troleum products from groups 2 and 3 and from the north Texas 
group to destinations in Minnesota for the future will be unreason- 
able to the extent that they may exceed 80 per cent of the rates 
herein found reasonable on gasoline; but that the rates assailed on 
fuel oil and other low grade —— products from the other 
origin groups are not shown to have been or to be unreasonable. 


LOW COAL RATES UNJUSTIFIED 


Rates on soft coal from two groups in the Harlan, Ky., dis- 
trict to the southeast, the same as from the southwestern Vir- 
ginia district to the same destinaions, suspended in I. and S. No. 
3502, coal from points on the L. & N. in Harlan and Bell counties, 
Ky., to southeastern points, have been found not justified. The 
Commission, by division 5, has found that undue prejudice and 
preference would be the direct result of its approval of the pro- 
posed rates. It has therefore ordered the cancellation of the 
suspended schedules and discontinued the proceeding. 

The rates were proposed by the Louisville & Nashville for 
application over its new route from the Harlan field to the south- 
east via the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio and interstate rail- 
roads, including its own cut-off between Chevrolet, Ky., and 
Hagans, Va. That new route is the result of new construction 
by the L. & N. following the lease of the Clinchfield by the L. 
& N. and the Atlantic Coast Line. At present rates from the 
Harlan field to the southeast apply by way of the relatively long 
route of the L. & N. through Corbin, Ky. They are considerably 
higher than the rates from the southwestern Virginia field, the 
latter served by the Southern and other carriers interested in 
the coal trade in the southeast. The Southern, Chesapeake & 
Ohio, Norfolk & Western, Virginian and the Interstate, over 
which the L. & N. has trackage rights, and southwestern Vir- 
ginia operators opposed the rates proposed. Owing to the sus- 
pension of the schedules the L. & N. put the rates via Corbin 
in effect via its new and shorter route last December. The L. 
& N. and the Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of North and 
South Carolina defended the proposed rates. The L. & N. con- 
tended that the parity of rates was justified by considerations of 
distance via the new route and the prospective balancing of its 
car supply by the use of the new route as well as other traffic 
considerations. 

In addition it claimed that only by the use of the proposed 
rates could it learn whether it would be warranted in construct- 
ing the new line to Speer’s Ferry, Va., as suggested and talked 
about in the Clinchfield lease case, 90 I. C. C. 113. It claimed 
that language used by the Commission in that case recognized 
the necessity for the reduced rates proposed. The Commission, 
however, said that its language could not be given the construc- 
tion placed upon it by the L. & N. 

The Commission said that from its analysis of the distances 
from the respective fields it sufficiently appeared that over exist- 
ing lines of railroad to the affected territory the Harlan field 
was not entitled to a parity of rates with the southwestern Vir- 
— The report did not indicate what rates would be 
ustified. 





ICE HAULAGE ALLOWANCES 
In a report written by Commissioner Eastman in No. 17936, in 
re refrigeration charges on fruits, vegetables, berries and melons 
from the south, opinion No. 16486, 172 I. C. C. 3-25, the Commis- 
sion, on further hearing, has affirmed the conclusions in the 


.original report, 151 I. C. C. 649, as to the allowances which 


should be made in the measure of stated refrigeration charges 
to cover the elements of profit and of haulage of ice in bunkers 
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of refrigerator cars. The further hearing was had to enable 
the southeastern railroads to show, if they could, that the allow- 
ance of 1.65 mills a ton was not sufficient. In the prior report 
the figures showed that the cost and profit allowance should 
be 1.43 mills a ton a mile. To make certain that all terminal 
costs should be covered, the Commission added 15 per cent, 
making the total 1.65 mills. 

The carriers attacked the method used in arriving at the 
figure mentioned, but the federal court to which they applied 
for an injunction found nothing wrong with the methods used 
by the Commission. It denied an injunction in Atlantic Coast 
Line vs. United States, 33 Fed. (2d) 130. No appeal was taken 
from that dismissal of the railroad bill. The Commission then 
reopened the case so as to afford the railroads an opportunity 
to “place before the Commission concrete facts to take the place 
of the assumptions heretofore indulged in by the Commission.” 

Commissioner Eastman, in speaking of the further hearing, 
said that the evidence which the railroads introduced “involved 
more assumptions than we found necessary in the prior report.” 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Raw Dolomite 


No. 21593, National Mortar & Supply Co. vs. Pennsylvania 
et al. By Division 4. Rates, raw dolomite, Gibsonburg, O., to 
Pittsburgh and Connellsville Pa., Fairmont, W. Va., and Dunkirk, 
N. Y., not unreasonable. Rates, same commodity, same point of 
origin, unreasonable to the extent it exceeded or may exceed 
the following, in amounts a net ton: To Grafton, and Clarksburg, 
W. Va., $2.10; to Olean, N. Y., $2.15; to Dunkirk, Ind., $1.65; to 
Anderson, Gas City, Hartford City, Marion, Muncie and Upland, 
Ind., $1.70; to Kokomo, Elwood and Shirley, Ind., $1.80. New 
rates are to be effective not later than May 27. Reparation 
awarded. 

Soda Ash and Caustic Soda 

No. 21552, Procter & Gamble Manufacturing Co. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al., No. 21957, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. vs. Same, No. 
22224, Armour & Co. vs. A. C. & Y. et al and No. 22490, Phila- 
delphia Quartz Co. vs. C. G. W. et al. By division 2. Complaints 
dismissed. Rates, soda ash and caustic soda, points in Michigan 
and Ohio to Kansas City, Kan., Kansas City and St. Joseph, Mo., 
South Omaha, Neb., and Sioux City, Ia., not unreasonable. 


Cresoted Poles 


No. 23536, International Creosoting & Construction Co. et al. 
vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By division 2. Rate, wooden creosoted 
poles, in double carloads, Center, Tex., to Phoenix, Ariz., found 
applicable. Applicable rate unreasonable to the extent it ex- 
ceeded 55 cents, minimum 48,000 pounds. Reparation awarded. 


Drag-line Excavator 


No. 23709, Smith Brothers, Inc., et al. vs. L. & N. et al. By 
division 2. Rate, one drag-line excavator, Boyette, Fla., to 
LaFruta, Tex., inapplicable. Class N rate to Jacksonville, Fla., 
found applicable. Reparation awarded. 


Printing Paper 
No. 23784, Butler Paper Corporation vs. Chicago, Kalamazoo 
& Saginaw et al. By division 2. Carload rate, printing paper, 


Kalamazoo, Mich., to Tulsa, Okla., unreasonable to the extent it 
exceeded 70 cents. Reparation awarded. 


Fuel Oil 
No. 22976, Hughes Oil Co. et a’. vs. St. L. S. W. et al. By 
division 4. Rate charged, combination of 56 cents, fuel oil, 
Pyote, Tex., to South Bend, Ind., inapplicable. Applicable rate 
of 53 cents not unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 


Drain Pipe Solvent 


No. 21411, Drackett Chemical Co. vs. A. & W. et al. By 
division 3. Complaint dismissed. Description “drain pipe 
solvent” appearing in official, southern and western classifica- 
tions found applicable to “Drano,” and the maintenance of such 
description, separate from that of other cleaning compounds, 
not unreasonable. Resulting rates not shown to have been or 
to be unreasonable. 

Gravel 

No. 22688, Southern Paving Construction Co. vs. A. C. L. 
et al. By division 2. Rate charged, gravel, Lilesville (Concrete 
Siding), N. C., to Marion, S. C., inapplicable. Waiver of under- 
charges authorized. Shipments, gravel, Lilesville to Marion and 
Todds Still, S. C., misrouted by the Seaboard Air Line. Applic- 
able rate on shipment from Lilesville to Marion, S. C., found to 
have been $1.79 a net ton. Reparation awarded. 


Coal Mine Grouping 


No. 23095, McConville Coal Co. vs. Iowa Southern Utilities 
Co. By division 2. Complaint dismissed. Failure of defendant 


to include complainant’s McConville No. 1 and Midway soft 
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coal mines within the switching limits at Centerville Ta. 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. um oR 


Bituminous Coal 


No. 23165, Leon F. Paszek, trading as Paszek & Son, vs, B 
& O. et al. By division 2. Complaint dismissed. Rate, bity, 
inous coal, Canton (Baltimore), Md., to Highlandtown. (Baits 
more), Md., imported from Poland, Europe, not unreasonable -é 
otherwise unlawful. Imports were made in December, 1998 oe 
later. : 

Scrap Copper 

No. 23288, Federated Metals Corporation vs, St. Louis-San 
Francisco et al. By division 5. Rate charged, scrap copper 
Collinwood, Tenn., to St. Louis, Mo., inapplicable. Applicable 


rate, 66 cents, not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Repara. 
tion awarded. 
Poplar and Gum Logs 
No. 23323, Hudson Veneer Co. vs. Southern et al. By diyj. 


sion 2. Rates, poplar and gum logs, various South Carolina 
points to Lenoir, N. C., unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 
rates based on the scale of single-line rates prescribed ip the 
Southern Veneer Case, 62 I. C. C. 669. Reparation awarded. 


Leaf Tobacco 


No. 23512, York County Cigar Manufacturers’ Association 
et al. vs. Alabama, Florida & Gulf et al. By division 3. Com. 
plaint dismissed. Any-quantity commodity rates, leaf tobacco, 
Georgia and Florida origins to destinations in southern Pepp. 
sylvania, not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Pacific Coast Ocean-Rail Rates 


No. 23797, City of Richmond et al. vs. Bay Cities Trans. 
portation Co. et al. By division 3. Maintenance of combination 
ocean-rail rates between Richmond, Calif., and inland points in 
Washington, Oregon and Idaho, higher than the joint ocean-rajl 
rates contemporaneously maintained between other San Fran. 
cisco Bay cities and inland points in the designated states, un. 
duly prejudicial to Richmond and unduly preferential of San 
Francisco, Oakland and Alameda, Calif. Undue prejudice to be 
removed not later than June 1 by the establishment and main- 
tenance of such rates between Richmond and inland rail points 
in the states mentioned of joint ocean-rail rates no higher than 
those contemporaneously accorded San Francisco, Oakland and 
Alameda. 

Light Iron and Steel Rails 


No. 21046, Buckeye Rolling Mill Co. vs. B. & O. et al. By 
division 3. Upon reconsideration, rates, light iron and steel 
rails, Newark, O., to destinations in Kentucky and Virginia 
found not unlawful. Rates on like traffic, Newark to destina 
tions in West Virginia, Pennsylvania, and Maryland found u- 
duly prejudicial and in some instances unreasonable. Rates to 
Clearfield, Altoona and Cresson, Pa., Cumberland and Oakland, 
Md., and to destinations in West Virginia taking rates not 
higher than 90 per cent of the scale prescribed in Iron and Steel 
Articles, 155 I. C. C. 517, not unreasonable. Rates to Irvona, 
McCartney, Coalport and Cherry Tree, Pa., and to destinations 
in West Virginia in the instances in which they exceed rates 
made 90 per cent of the iron and steel case scale are and for 
the future will be unreasonable to the extent of such excess; 
and that rates from Newark to all the destinations mentioned 
are and for the future will be unduly prejudicial to the extent 
that they are less favorably related to the rates on like traffic 
from Huntington, W. Va., to the same destinations than would 
result from the application from both points of origin of rates 
made 90 per cent of the scale. New rates to be established not 
later than June 1. Original report in this case, 159 I. C. C. 4, 
modified. 

Steel Tanks, K. D. 

No. 20602, American Tank Co. vs. C. R. I. & G. et al. By 
division 4. Rates, steel tanks, knocked down, Gary, Ind., and 
Bessemer, Ala., to Artesia, N. M., unreasonable to the extent 
they exceeded $1.21 from Gary and $1.17 from Bessemer. Rep 
aration awarded. 

Fort Wayne Switching Charges 

I. and S. No. 3501, switching charges at Fort Wayne, Ind 
Proposed increased switching chatges of Lake Erie & _ 
Wayne at Fort Wayne, Ind., not justified. Suspended schedules 
ordered canceled and proceedings discontinued. 

Fuel Oil Charges 


No. 22030, Associated Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 4 
division 5. Charges, fuel oil, Vernon, Calif., to Ajo, Ariz., undul} 
prejudicial and in violation of the long and short haul — 
of the fourth section by reason of the addition of a switching 
charge of $2.70 a car at Vernon, a point within the switching 
limits of Los Angeles. Reparation denied, complainant ha oe 
introduced no evidence of specific damage arising out 0 ra 
fourth section violation or of the undue projudice. Defendan 
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ted to remove the undue prejudice and correct the fourth 
ion departure within the 30 days after the service of the 
—" failing which the Commission said it would enter an 


propriate order. 





expec 


Box Shooks 


No. 22925, Veneer Manufacturing Co. vs. A. C. L. et al, 
embracing also a sub-number, Wagoner Lumber Co. vs. S. A. L. 
ot al. By division 3. Title complaint dismissed on finding not 
ypreasonable rates, box shooks, Conway, S. C., to Asheville and 
yoodfin, N. C. Assailed rates on like traffic, in the sub-number, 
pamplico, S. C., to Concord and Kannapolis, N. C., unreason- 
ible to extent they exceeded rate of 17.5 cents contemporane- 
wusly applicable from Pamplico to Highpoint, N. C. Reparation 


awarded. 
, Cotton Bale Covering 


No. 23247, Otis Gin & Warehouse Co. et al. vs. G. C. & S. F. 
tal. By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rates, cotton bale 
overing and cotton ties, mixed carloads, Galveston, Tex., to 
Yalaga, Carlsbad, Loving, and Otis, N. M., applicable. 


Ground Coal 


L and S. No. 3498, ground coal from Pennsylvania Railroad 
sations in Pittsburgh and Johnstown, Pa., groups to New Eng- 
nd destinations. By division 3. Proposed increased rates, 
sound or pulverized coal, between the points indicated, not 
justified. Suspended schedules ordered canceled and proceed- 
ing discontinued. 

: Coal 

No. 21945, Morristown Chamber of Commerce vs. Southern, 
embracing also No. 22212, Same vs. Southern et al. By division 
3, Complaints dismissed. Rates, coal, St. Charles and Dante, 
Ya, to Morristown and Holston, Tenn., found not to have been 
o to be unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. Commissioner 
lee noted a dissent. 


Poles and Piling 


No. 22399, Cascade Timber Co. vs. G. N. et al., embracing 
also two sub-numbers, Cascade Timber Co. vs. S. P. et al., and 
Cascade Timber Co. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. et al.; No. 22711, 
National Pole & Treating Co. vs. G. N. et al.; No. 23439, Traffic 
Service Corporation et al. vs. Central California Traction et al.; 
No. 28574, Nestos Pole Co. vs. S. P. et al., and three sub-num- 
ters thereunder, Same vs. Same, Same vs. S. P. et al., and 
Same vs. Same. By division 4. Rates, cedar poles and piling 
in single and multiple-car loads, Tacoma, Wash., and other 
north Pacific coast points to destinations in California, Nevada, 
Arizona, Utah and New Mexico were, and in so far as they 
apply between points in the United States are, and for the fu- 
ture Will be unreasonable to extent they exceeded, exceed or 
may exceed the contemporaneous rates on fir lumber in single 
carloads from and to the same points. Reparation awarded. 
Commission said it was without jurisdiction to acquire estab- 
lishment of joint rates from points in Canada and that the rec- 
ord did not contain facts that would enable it to fix reasonable, 
woportional rates from the border, rates from Vancouver, B. C., 
laving been brought in issue. As to the past, however, said the 
Commission, it had jurisdiction over joint international rates 
or the ascertainment of damages. Commission also found that 
0 damage had been shown to have resulted from violations 
of section 3 (1) of the act and that if any undue prejudice and 
Meference existed it would be corrected by compliance with 
the order entered herein, which is effective on or before June 
t The order requires establishment of the rates prescribed 
‘om Cazadero, Estacada, North Plains, Scappoose, and Spring- 
feld, Ore. and Monohan, Dryad, Yelm, Little Rock, Kelso, 
faston, Moclips, Shelton, Aloha, Bucoda, Castle Rock, Rock- 
port, Carrolls, Chehalis, Napavine, Pacific Beach, Hobi Spur, 
Galvin, Winlock, Artic, Primo, Maytown, Morton, Kulshan, Ona- 
aska, Winston, Forest, Highway, Weyerhaeuser, Tacoma, Fred- 
ee Olympia, McCleary, South Elma, Centralia, Everett, 
ane Joyce, Jordan, Lauridson, Longview, Seattle, Sedro- 
ame Stanwood, and Washburn, Wash., to all points in Cali- 
on Nevada, Arizona, Utah, and points in New Mexico west 
of El Paso, Tex., and Belen, N. M. 
ares missioner Mahaffie, concurring in part, said he con- 
wa. Ouly in so far as the report affected transportation be- 
~ en points in the United States, to which, in his opinion, the 
‘mmission’s jurisdiction was limited. 


Clay 


A No. 22840, United States Potters’ Asscciation et al. vs. A. C. 
0p 7 al. embracing also a sub-number, Gill Glass & Fixtures 
i K 8. Pennsylvania et al. By division 5. Rates, clay, points 
oe, and Tennessee to destinations in central and trunk 
teres not unreasonable in the past but unreasonable 
ma ure to extent they exceed or may exceed rates made 16 
the ent of the contemporaneous first class rates from and to 
“Same points. The Commission said the present origin group 


fo 
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might be maintained, provided that the average of the rates 
herein prescribed was observed as a maximum. The order for 
the future is effective on or before June 4. 


Coal 
No. 22890, Henning Grain Co. vs. C. & E. I. By division 5. 
Rates, bituminous coal, Clinton, Ind., to Henning, Ill., unreason- 
able, past, present and future, to extent they exceeded, exceed 
or may exceed $1.10 a net ton. Reparation awarded. Order for 
future effective on or before June 4. 


Switching at Gainesville, Ga. 


No. 21928, Standard Oil Co. (Ky.) vs. Southern, embracing 
also I. and S. No. 3409, interchange switching at Gainesville, Ga. 
On further hearing. By division 5. Proposed refusal of Southern 
to perform switching service at Gainesville, Ga., in connection 
with petroleum traffic received over line of the Gainesville Mid- 
land Railway found justified. Order of suspension vacated and 
proceeding discontinued. Related complaint case, original report 
in which appears at 159 I. C. C. 324, dismissed on further hearing. 
In original report in the complaint case division 3 found that 
on tank car shipments of petroleum products arriving at Gaines- 
ville, Ga., over the Gainesville Midland, defendant was required 
by the terms of its governing tariff to perform switching service 
from the connection with the Midland to defendant’s siding 
where complainant took delivery. Defendant petitioned for 
reconsideration and filed schedules proposing to provide that 
it would not switch traffic routed over the Midland to and from 
this siding. Schedules were suspended on protest of complainant 
and complaint case was reopened for further hearing with the 
suspension proceeding. Commission said record was not con- 
vincing that the public interest would be promoted by requiring 
defendant to permit the use of its terminals at Gainesville by 
the Midland at a nominal switching charge, or that the Com- 
mission would be warranted in requiring defendant to short-haul 
itself with respect to the traffic here considered. It said com- 
plainant could have delivery on defendant’s siding without 
charge in addition to the through rate provided it accorded de- 
fendant a line haul into Gainesville. It said the contentions 
that defendant’s proposed practice would be unreasonable and 
unduly prejudicial had not been sustained. Commissioner Farrell 
dissented because he thought the refusal of the Southern to 
perform switching services for complainant at Gainesville, in 
the circumstances, constituted undue prejudice. 


DODGE CITY & CIMARRON VALLEY BOND 


With Commissioner Eastman noting a dissent, the Com- 
mission, by division 4, in Finance No. 8583, Dodge City & Cimar- 
ron Valley Railway Company bond, has authorized the carrier 
to issue a registered first mortgage 6 per cent gold bond for 
$1,800,000 to be delivered to the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Company in satisfaction of a like amount of applicant’s 
indebtedness to that company for advances for capital purposes. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 24139, North Carolina Corporation Commission et al. vs. 
A. & W. et al. Railroad Commission of South Carolina and 
Western Shade Cloth Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 24140, North Carolina Corporation Commission et al. vs. 
A. & R. et al. Western Shade Cloth Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23855, Crompton Shenandoah Co. vs. C. & O. et al. 
Virginian dismissed as a party defendant. 

No. 21950 (and Sub. 1), Russ Market Co. et al. vs. N. W. 
Pac. et al. Petition of defendants in so far as it requests post- 
ponement of effective date of order denied. 

No. 23867, Farmers’ Union Oil Companies et al. vs. A. & S. 
et al. Bloom Oil Co., Grindberg-Taylor Oil Co., and C. A. Owen- 
son permitted to intervene. 

No. 23519, Crane Enamelware Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
Knoxville Freight Bureau permitted to intervene. 

I. & S. 3459, cullet (broken glass) from, to and between 
points in southern territory. The fifth paragraph of order is 
modified so that it shall become effective on March 20, 1931, on 
15 days’ notice. 

No. 24119, in the matter of application of F. E. C. under 
sections 5 (10), (11), and (12). United States Pipe & Foundry 
Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 22137, Eastern Tanners’ Glue Co. vs. Southern et al. and 
No. 22631, England, Walton & Co., Inc., vs. Southern et al. Order 
modified to become effective on or before March 31, 1931, upon 
not less than 10 days’ notice. 

No. 22487, W. Wheelock and W. G. Bierd as receivers of C. 
& A. vs. A. C. & Y et al. Effective date of order postponed to 
April 10. 

No. 22562, Chamber of Commerce of Grand Junction, Colo., 
Inc., et al. vs. A. & R. et al. Public Service Commission of State 
of Wyoming permitted to intervene. 

No. 23922 (and Sub. 1 and 2), Siemer Milling Co. et al. vs. 
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Pennsylvania et al. Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau permitted to 
intervene. 

No. 24125, Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. et al. vs. B. & O. et al. 
Consolidated Paper Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 16226 (and Sub. 1), Omaha Chamber of Commerce, 
Traffic Bureau, vs. A. & R. et al., and No. 16913, Chamber of Com- 
merce of Kansas City, Mo., et al. vs. A. & R. et al. Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23832 (and Sub. 1), Marble Cliff Quarries Co. vs. Penn- 
sylvania et al. Herzog Lime & Stone Co. and National Lime & 
Stone Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 22614, Hayes Pump & Planter Co., Inc., vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. Order is modified to become effective June 15, on 
30 days’ notice. 

No. 21406, Virginia State Horticultural Society et al. vs. 
A. & R. et al. Order is further modified to become effective 
on June 15, on 30 days’ notice, in so far as it requires establish- 
ment of rates to and from points in Official Classification ter- 
ritory. 

No. 22425, Traffic Bureau, Chamber of Commerce of Mitchell, 
vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., and No. 22514, Board of Railroad Com- 
missioners of State of South Dakota vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Order modified to become effective on June 15, upon 30 days’ 
notice. 

No. 23314, Corporation Commission of North Carolina vs. 
A. & R. et al. Carolina Shippers’ Association, Inc., permitted 
to intervene. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 22373, National Brick Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Southwestern carriers ask for extension of effective date of 
order, sufficiently to enable Commission to give consideration to 
petition for modification Fourth Section Order 10139, petroleum 
oil and its products from Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Texas, 
Louisiana, Arkansas and New Mexico to Weber, Northfield, 
Glenayre and Harmswood, III. 

No. 17000, part 7, rate structure investigation, grain and 
grain products within western district and for export. Central, 
Trunk Line, and New England Freight Associations lines ask 
postponement of effective date of order to June 1, 1931, as asked 
by western carriers. 

No. 22297, E. Rauh & Sons Fertilizer Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 
Complainant asks for reconsideration and reargument before 
full Commission. 

No. 19002, Thomson Brothers’ Rock Co. et al. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. Defendants ask for modification of order of Division 
2 of April 20, 1929. 

No. 21863 (and Sub. 1 and 2), Big Stone Canning Co. et al. 
vs. C. M. & St. P. et al. In a second petition, the complainants 
ask for reopening, reconsideration and modification of orders. 

No. 22507, Wallace Coal Co. vs. I. C. et al. Complainant 
asks that Commission deny reopening and consideration by en- 
tire Commission. 

No. 21337 (and Sub. 1), J. J. Lane vs. A. T. & S. F. et al and 
cases grouped therewith. Defendants ask for vacation orders 
awarding reparation. 

No. 21959, Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City, Mo., et al. 
vs. A. G. S. et al. Southern carriers ask for reconsideration and 
modification of decision in so far as it relates to reparation. 





No. 23206, Chandler Davis Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. Defendants 
ask for reconsideration. 
Finance No. 8070, Denver & Salt Lake control. Bondholders’ 


Committee of Rio Grande Southern, intervener, asks for reopen- 
ing of case for purpose of rehearing, reconsideration and reargu- 
ment. 

No. 22425 and 22514, Traffic Bureau, Chamber of Commerce 
of Mitchell, S. D., and Board of Railroad Commissioners of State 
of South Dakota vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. E. B. Boyd, for carriers, 
asks for postponement effective date of order to June 15, 1931. 

No. 21978, and Sub. 1, Manassa Timber Co. vs. St. L.-S. F. 
et al. Defendants ask for reopening, postponement of effective 
date of orders, and for consideration by entire Commission. 

No. 22773, F. H. Crow Lumber Co. et al. vs. L. & N. et al. 
Complainants ask division 3 for reargument and reconsideration 
of issue of undue prejudice. 


No. 23311, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. vs. A. C. & Y. et al., and 
cases grouped therewith. Defendants ask for rehearing. 

No. 21281, Acewood Petroleum Corporation vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. Complainant asks for reconsideration, reargument or re- 
hearing. 

No. 13930, Express Rates, 1922. Railway Express Agency, 
Inc., and Southeastern Express Co. ask for vacation of “Main- 
tenance” portion of order of May 17, 1924. 


No. 21894, Lehigh Stone Co. vs. B. & O. et al. C. & O. asks 


for modification of order entered on February 18, 1931, so as 
to put in force certain changes*to become effective March 23, 
on ten days’ notice. 
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Finance No. 7883, application Central Pacific ang South 
Pacific for certificate of public convenience and necessity ty 
construction of a track extending from Isleton, etc. Ww for 
Pacific, intervener, asks for rehearing and reargument be a 
Commission after decision by division 4. —_ 
No. 24217, United States Fisheries Association vg, 4 ry 
Y. et al. Delaware & Hudson Railroad Corporation oa 
defendants, asks for severance of complaint as to it. ’ a 
No. 22188, Hamilton Brothers Co., Inc., vs. L. & N et al 
Louisville & Nashville asks for reconsideration of decision b 
division 3, dated January 10, 1931. ’ 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3572, the Commission has suspendeq from 
March 1 until October 1 schedules in supplement No. 3 to Chi. 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific I. C. C. No. B-6I7. Thy 
suspended schedules propose to increase the rates on live stock 
carloads, between points in North Dakota, South Dakota and 
Montana. The following is illustrative: 


Rates on stock cattle and sheep, by the car, between points jn 
Montana and sorry in North and South Dakota: 50 miles, presen; 
$34, proposed $39.50; 150 miles, present $49.50, proposed $66.50: 95f 
miles, present $63.50, proposed $84.50. di 


In I. and S. No. 3573, the Commission has suspended fron 
March 1 until October 1 schedules in supplements Nos. 62, 65 
and 66 to Cottrell’s I. C. C. No. 759. The suspended schedules 
propose to cancel the commodity rates on dry earth paint, ip 
carloads, from Henry, Va., to destinations in Central freight 
Association territory and apply higher class rates in lieu thereof 
The following is illustrative of the increases: 


Rates in cents a 100 pounds, from Henry, Va., to Columbus, 0, 
present 27, proposed 43; Indianapolis, Ind., present 42, proposed 4: 
Chicago, IIL, present 45.5, proposed 52. 


In I. and S. No. 3574, the Commssion has suspended from 
March 1 until October 1 schedules in supplement No. 10 to 
Northern Pacific I. C. C. No. 7842, and supplement No. 7 to 
Toll’s I. C. C. No. 1247. The suspended schedules propose to 
cancel the present arrangements for the stopping in transit 
partly to unload shipments of melons, fresh fruits and vege 
tables, in carloads, originating at points in the Pacific north 
west and destined to points in North Dakota, South Dakota ani 
other eastern transcontinental territory, which would result in 
increased charges. 

In I. and S. No. 3575, the Commission has suspended from 
February 28 until September 28 schedules in supplement No. 
3 to Atlantic Coast Line I. C. C. No. B-2647. The suspended 
schedules propose to increase the distance rates on cordwood 
and articles taking same rates, in carloads, and to provide dis- 
tance rates on pulp wood, in carloads, for distances over 14) 
miles up to 190 miles, inclusive, between points on the Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad in Alabama. 

In I. and S. No. 3576, the Commission suspended from March 
3 until October 3, schedules in supplement No. 9 to the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, I. C. C. No. C-11222. The suspended 
schedules propose to cancel the rules allowing cars to be stopped 
in transit to complete loading of lumber and flooring at Hodge 
and Ansley, La. 


CALIFORNIA DECIDUOUS FRUITS 


The Commission heard argument March 4 in No. 19130, 
California Growers’ and Shippers’ Protective League vs. A. T. 
& S. F. et al., involving the reasonableness of the rates 
deciduous fruits from California to the east that were restored 
by the carriers in July, 1930, after the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the so-called Hoch-Smith deciduous fruit casé 
held June 2, 1930, that the Commission had erred in its cor 
struction of the Hoch-Smith resolution and the finding of 
reasonableness thereunder as to the deci.!uous fruit rates. The 
proceeding was reopened to the end that the Commission might 
pass on the reasonableness of the existing rates under the 
applicable provisions of the interstate commerce act. Those who 


participated in the argument were Allan P. Matthew, for the & 


complainants; A. T. George, for the California commissiol: 
E. M. Hendricks, for the Board of Railroad Commissioners 0 
North Dakota; R. S. Outlaw, for defendants; M. B. Pierce, ft 
the eastern fines, and J. E. Lyons, for transcontinental lines. 


HOCH-SMITH GRAIN 


The Commission, in No. 17000, part 7, Hoch-Smith 4 
case, has granted the petition of western railroads for ved 
ponement of the effective date of its order from April 1 to * 
1, to enable them to complete preparation of their tariffs. Fer 
has denied the petition for vacation or indefinite postponem “ 
of the effective date of the order and for rehearing and oe 
sideration. Denial of the last mentioned request leaves the ied 
clear for an appeal to the courts if the carriers are sO mindet. 
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HOCH-SMITH SAND AND GRAVEL 


A remaking of the rates on road-making materials and on 
silica OF glass sand in a considerable part of southwestern terri- 
«ry has been recommended by Examiner E. H. Waters in No. 
7000, part 11-A, Hoch-Smith rates on sand, gravel and crushed 
one from and to points in Kansas and Missouri. Silica sand 
yas put into this proceeding for further hearing. It is a part 
ot No. 17000, part 11, the main Hoch-Smith sand and gravel 
case. Waters recommends the use of scales for the making of 
rates on the two sorts of commodities covered by his report. 

This case was heard cooperatively with the commissions of 
\issouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas. The scales 
proposed by Waters are for interstate application. The examiner 
aid that in view of the fact that the state commissions had par- 
ticipated in the hearings it was not deemed by him necessary 
to recommend any findings concerning the intrastate rate situa- 
tion as a whole in its relation to the interstate bases as put in 
issue in this proceeding. He said that that was so because it 
was felt that the state commissions would cooperate in author- 
iting such revision or revisions of the state rates as might be 
fond necessary to bring state rates into harmony with what- 
ever interstate adjustment was finally approved in this case. 

At the suggestion of the Missouri commission this inquiry 
vas as to the lawfulness of the rates and charges on interstate 
movements of sand, gravel, crushed stone, chat and related com- 
modities taking the same rates, between points in Missouri and 
between points in Kansas, and between points in Missouri and 
Kansas; the interstate rates between points in Missouri and 
Kansas on the one hand and points in Oklahoma and Arkansas 
on the other; and the relation between the interstate rates men- 
tioned and the intrastate rates applying between points within 
Missouri and Kansas. 

When the Commission decided to act upon the Missouri sug- 
gestion it dubbed that part of the case as No. 17000, part 11-A, 
of the Hoch-Smith proceeding. The main part of the Hoch-Smith 
sand and gravel case was disposed of in sand, gravel, crushed 
stone and shells, 155 I. C. C. 247. Rates therein prescribed, 
usually referred to as southwestern sand and gravel rates, be- 
ve _ except as to rates on silica sand, about October 
i, ; 

According to Waters at least seven different scales were pro- 
posed by different interests for application within the territory 
involved, including one known as the composite scale, the latter 
founded on 90 per cent of the scale prescribed in the main pro- 
ceeding and adding thereto 40 per cent of the arbitraries pre- 
scribed for joint-line hauls, the product being called a scale for 
geleral use. Kansas presented that scale. Addition of 40 per 
cent of the joint-line arbitraries was based on the fact that about 
{) per cent of the hauls in Kansas were joint-line. Waters pro- 
posed disposition of the matters in accordance with the follow- 
ing recommendations. 

That the interstate rates between points in Missouri, be- 
ween points in Kansas and between points in Missouri and 
Kansas, and between points in those states on the one hand and 
points in Oklahoma and Arkansas on the other be found unrea- 
sonable to the extent they exceed or may exceed rates set forth 
in Appendix 2 (not herein reproduced) with exceptions shown 
in the other recommendations. 


_ That the interstate rates on crushed stone from McDowell, 
Birmingham, Atwood’s quarry, Pixleys, Melville and Morris (with- 
out the Kansas City switching district), and from points within 
~~ switching district, to industrial and team tracks within the 
: tsas Ciy, Mo.-Kan., switching district, are and will be unrea- 
— to the extent they exceed or may exceed 50 cents a net 
rp toe the interstate rates from the same points to destinations 
a ansas and Missouri are and will be unreasonable to the 
- “¥ they exceed or may exceed rates made in accordance 
Yr day basic scale in Appendix 2; that the service accorded 
mf ¢ Santa Fe in transporting crushed stone from the quarry 
wn Creek, Mo., to Big Blue Junction in connection with 
tide ye transportation to points in Kansas and Missouri out- 
aa the Kansas City switching district is a switching service 
: at a reasonable charge would not exceed $10 a car; that 
— accorded from and beyond Big Blue Junction is a 
toot aul service. That finding also contains additional indica- 
shall as to how services in and around the points mentioned 

x treated in the making of rates. 
ia at the interstate rates on sand from Muncie and Grinter, 

and and gravel from Holliday, and on sand from producing 
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points with the Kansas City switching district, to industrial and 
team track deliveries within the two-state switching district shall 
not exceed 50 cents a net ton and that to points outside the 
switching district the rates shall be computed in accordance 
with the basic scale. 

That the basic scale shall be used in making rates on sand 
and crushed stone from producing points in and without the 
switching district of Tulsa, Okla. 

That the maximum reasonable rates, interstate, on silica or 
glass sand, in box cars, between points in Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Texas and western Louisiana, and between points in Missouri, 
between points in Kansas, between points in Missouri and Kan- 
sas, and between points in Missouri and Kansas, on the one 
hand, and points in Oklahoma and Arkansas, on the other, will 
be rates not in excess of those set forth in Appendix 3 (not 
herein reproduced); and that the reasonable maximum inter- 
state rates on such sand, in open-top cars, will be rates not 
in excess of those made by the use of the scale in Appendix 
2, the basic scale for ordinary sand and gravel also carried in 
open-top cars. 

Additional findings recommend that 90 per cent of the 
marked capacity of the cars be the minimum carload and that 
distances be computed over lines that can be used in the inter- 
change of freight without transfer of lading. 

The scale prescribed in Appendix 1 provides for different 
rates for single and joint line hauls up to the block between 
440 and 470 miles. In the block between 470 and 500 miles they 
become the same for both joint-line and singleline hauls. 
That scale begins with a rate of 50 cents a ton for single and 
65 cents a ton for joint-line hauls for 10 miles and under. It 
becomes 100 cents for single and 115 cents for joint-line hauls 
at 100 miles; 150 and 160 cents at 200 miles; 190 and 200 cents 
at 320 miles; 220 and 225 cents at 410 miles; 250 cents at 500 
miles; 290 cents at 620 miles; 320 cents at 710 miles, and 450 
cents at 800 miles. 

The scale to be used for the making of rates on silica sand 
in box cars, Appendix 3, begins with 64 cents a ton for hauls 
of 10 miles and under; becomes 130 cents at 100 miles; 183 
cents at 200 miles; 230 cents at 320 miles, 263 cents at 410 
miles; 292 cents at 500 miles; 324 cents at 620 miles; 348 cents 
at 710 miles; 372 cents at 800 miles; 395 cents at 900 miles, 
and 415 cents at 1,000 miles. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Wool in the Grease 
No. 23620, Swift & Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By Examiner 
Charles W. Berry. Dismissal proposed. Rates on wool, in the 
grease, in bales, in carloads, St. Joseph, Mo., to destinations in 
eastern trunk line territory not unreasonable. 


C. L. and L. C. L. Shipments 


No. 23837, Procter & Gamble Distributing Co. et al. vs. B. & 
O. et al. By Examiner Roy E. McKee. Dismissal proposed. 
Combination carload and less-than-carload rates charged on vari- 
ous shipments, Cincinnati and Ivorydale, O., to Kansas City, 
Kan.-Mo., applicable. 

Cane Syrup 

No. 23372, W. B. Roddenbery vs. T. & N. O. et al. By Ex- 
aminer E. L. Valentine. Rate, carload, cane syrup, Southdown, 
La., to Texas City, Tex., unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 
43 cents. Reparation proposed. 


Dried Beans 
No. 23731, Trinidad Bean & Elevator Co. vs. C. B. & Q. By 
Examiner C. Garofalo. Dismissal proposed. Rates, dried beans, 
carloads, points in Wyoming on the Burlington to Kansas City, 
Mo., applicable. Applicable rates not unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful. ; 


NEW LINE IN MONTANA 


A recommendation that the Commission find that present 
and future public convenience and necessity require construc- 
tion by the Northern Pacific Railway Company of a branch line 
extending from a point on its Redwater branch near Woodrow 
to Bloomfield, approximately 24 miles, in Dawson county, Mont., 
has been made by Examiner M. S. Jameson, in a proposed re- 
port in Finance No. 7707, Northern Pacific Railway Company 
construction. The Great Northern Railway Company, which 
owns and operates a branch line north of this territory, and the 
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Chamber of Commerce of Richey, Mont., the western terminus 
of that branch, opposed the application. 

Examiner Jameson said that the Great Northern had aban- 
doned, at least for the present, its plan, as embodied in a 
withdrawn application in Finance No. 7743, to extend its Richey 
branch, and that likewise the Northern Pacific had withdrawn 
its application in Finance No. 7817 for authority to extend its 
Redwater branch to Lewistown, Mont., and that therefore the 
Commission had before it only the present proposal for new 
construction in this territory. 

Notwithstanding its attack on the proposal from a general 
economic standpoint, said the examiner, the Great Northern’s 
position was in fact one of self interest, and that with respect 
to testimony relating to grain shipments it did not appear that 
the Great Northern’s interest should be deemed paramount in 
the premises. He said the showing as to the proposed branch 
becoming a permanent financial burden on the applicant’s sys- 
tem was far from being convincing, and that the evidence was 
conclusive that such a line would provide the transportation 
facilities shown to be needed for the continued development 
and productivity of the territory in question. He said it was 
reasonable to assume that under these conditions wholly new 
traffic would be created and that the considerations “which go 
to justify the proposed construction outweigh any probable ad- 
verse effect therefrom which would be felt by the Great North- 
ern and its territory.” 


OREGON LINE ABANDONMENT 


In a proposed report in Finance No. 8256, Oregon-Washing- 
ton Railroad and Navigation Company abandonment, Examiner 
Ralph R. Molster has recommended that the Oregon-Washington 
and the Oregon Short Line, lessee, be permitted to abandon that 
part of a line of railroad called the Homestead branch, extend- 
ing from Robinette to Homestead, 24.79 miles, in Baker 
county, Oregon. The permission should be granted subject to 
the condition that within six months from the date of the Com- 
mission’s certificate the applicant sell such segment of the line 
to any person or persons desiring to purchase the same for 
continued operation and offering to pay therefor a price equal 
to the fair net salvage value thereof, according to the examiner. 


EXCESS INCOME OF CUYAHOGA VALLEY 


In a tentative recapture report in Finance No. 4313, excess 
income of the Cuyahoga Valley Railway Company, the Com- 
mission, by division 1, has found that the carrier has recap- 
turable excess income of $65,207.81 for 1923, 1924, 1925 and 1927, 
based on valuations ranging from $292,500 to $606,000. An order, 
subject to protest and stay, requiring the payment of the re- 
capturable excess to the Commission, has been entered. 


EXCESS INCOME OF CHATTAHOOCHEE VALLEY 


In a tentative recapture report in Finance No. 3664, excess 
income of Chattahoochee Valley Railway Company, the Com- 
mission, by division 1, has found that the carrier has recaptura- 
ble excess income of $25,780.97 for 1921 and 1925, based on 
valuations of $710,000 and $720,000, respectively. An order, sub- 
ject to protest and stay, requiring the payment of $9,640.85 of 
the recapturable excess to the Commission, has been entered, 
the carrier having already paid part of the amount held to be 
due. 


EXCESS INCOME OF TUCKERTON 


In a tentative recapture report in Finance No. 3957, excess 
income of the Tuckerton Railroad Company, the Commission, 
by division 1, has found that the carrier has recapturable excess 
income of $1,949.68 for 1921 and 1925, based on valuations of 
$600,000 for each year. The carrier having paid $4,113.96, the 
Commission found it was entitled to a refund of $2,164.28. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and order in F. D. No. 8572, authorizing the Santa Fe and 
Los Angeles Harbor Railway Company to issue a registered first 
mortgage 6 per cent gold bond, series B, for $600,000, to be delivered 
to the Atchisgn, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company in satisfac- 
tion of a like amount of applicant’s indebtedness to that company for 
advances for capital purposes, approved. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


_Finance No. 8690. Algers, Winslow & Western Railway Co. asks 
authority to operate over less than a mile of the tracks of Evansville, 
Indianapolis & Terre Haute Railway Co. in Pike county, Ind. 

Finance No. 8691. Virginian Railway Co. asks authority to operate 
its trains over tracks of the Kanawha & Michigan Railway Co., be- 
tween Deepwater Bridge and Charleston, W. Va., 31 miles. 

Finance No. 8692. Arkansas Valley Interurban Railway Co. asks 
a to extend its line in Hutchinson, Kan., a distance of about 
2% miles. 

Finance No. 8694. Elkhart & Santa Fe Railway Co. asks au- 
thority to issue one first mortgage 6 per cent bond for $2,700,000, 
for delivery to the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe in satisfaction 
of an equal amount of indebtedness to the Atchison company for ad- 
ditions, betterments and new construction. 
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Finance No. 8695. Minneapolis, Anoka & Cuyuna Ran . 
road Co. asks authority to issue 800 shares of common capitel Rail- 
no par value, to be sold for not less than $100 a share. Stock, 

Finance No. 7349. Fifth supplemental of Genesee @ 
Railroad Co. for authority to renew a $300,000 note to th 
Trust Company of Buffalo. 


SALT RATE HEARINGS 


The last of the hearings in docket 17000, part 13, the gene, 
investigation of salt rates under the Hoch-Smith resolution ~ 
concluded at Chicago, before Commissioner Meyer and Examine, 
Hoy, February 28. The two final days were taken up by io. 
sentation of rebuttal testimony and testimony on re-direct 4, 
complete the record on such matters as the results of applying 
the rates suggested by the various parties to the case and other 
statistical matters. Representatives of carriers in all Sections 
of the country made detailed responses to testimony Previously 
introduced by shippers, presented operating statistics, analyse, 
of revenue effects of the proposals, etc. Additional shipper te. 
timony principally had to do with the commercial competition 
between rock salt and evaporated salt, differences between the 
two, if any, and other commercial aspects bearing on the 
desirability, or the contrary, of the two carload minimums anj 
two levels of rates proposed by lines in Official territory, the 
packers and the chemical industry. 


The division of the various interests on the question of the 
double rate basis continued to be one of the most prominent 
features of the cross examination. The producing and consun. 
ing interests favoring the double basis presented no direct or 
rebuttal testimony, confining themselves to extensive cross. 
examination of witnesses supporting the single basis. 

In that connection Daniel Peterkin, president, Morton Salt 
Company, testified that rock salt and evaporated salt were used 
competitively for all purposes. His testimony was intended to 
support the contention that commercial and competitive fes- 
tures require a single basis of rates on all salt. “Salt is salt,” 
and as such should take a single level of rates, was the purport 
of his remarks. Evaporated salt could be and was used by the 
chemical industry, he said, despite the fact that previous wit. 
nesses for that industry had sought to establish that it was in- 
terested only in the rates applicable to rock salt. There were 
different degrees of suitability between various types and forms 
of salt from the point of view of the chemical, packing and other 
uses to which it is put, he held, but, in essentials, all types and 
forms were in competition. . 

A detailed account of mining processes intended to establish 
that no distinction is made there between so-called packers’ salt 
and salt for other uses was presented by A. M. Veitch, of the 
Crystal Salt Company. 


W. H. Deavitt, a chemist who appeared on behalf of the 
Morton Salt Company, presented the results of a chemical 
analysis made of numerous samples of salt, including one sup 
plied by Armour and Company, from one of its mines. He found 
that the “packers” salt was a comparatively pure salt, and that 
there was little or no reason, on the basis of a chemical analysis, 
for different treatment of the various kinds of commercial salt. 

The effect of acceptance of the proposals of Pacific and 
mountain-Pacific shipper and consuming witnesses was discussed 
by C. C. P. Rausch, Missouri Pacific; H. P. Norden, Frisco; C. £. 
Day, Southern Pacific; G. A. Ryser, Texas and Pacific, and 
others. Mr. Day showed that, based on the Lorenz formula, 
costs of handling the traffic in mountain-Pacific territory was 3 
per cent above the cost of handling the traffic in the southwest, 
and Mr. Rausch showed that the carrier revenues would be sub 
stantially reduced if the rates sought by the western shippers 
were put in. Testimony of a similar nature was given by Mr. 
Norden and Mr. Ryser, and in addition it was shown that, under 
existing rates, the various producing fields were shipping into 
consuming territories where rates from competing fields ar 
materially lower, indicating that the existing rates permitted 4 
free flow of traffic. 


Other witnesses included H. Scherer, Southern Pacific; L 


Wyoming 
€ Marine 


V. Crane, Southern Railway; Walter Kelly, Central Freight Ass* & 


ciation; H. W. Prickett, Traffic Service Bureau of Utah; H. M. 
Fertig, Rock Island, and E. A. Hodkinson, Trunk Line Asst 
ciation. 


FREIGHT CLAIM ON MANGANESE 


Objection by Representative Stafford, of Wisconsin, pre 
vented action in the House March 2 on S. 3088, the bill — 
reparation to R. B. Miller on account of alleged unreasoné 
charges on shipments of manganese in the period of 1 er 
control of the railroads. Representative Shaffer, of bye 
urging passage of the bill, said the claim was barred by ai 
statute of limitations. Mr. Stafford said if this bill were pass” 
“there will be any number of bills of similar import. 
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Patani elect el 
Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


; taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter Syste 
(Digest ublished by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Conpright, oer 


1931, by West Publishing Co.) 





(District Court, S. D. New York.) Consignee, upon failure 
to give carrier notice of claim for shortage until after shipment 
was unloaded, held not entitled to damages. 

Bill of lading, under which shipment in question was made, 
absolved carrier from liability for shortage “unless notice of 
sich claim is given in writing before the removal of the goods 
or of such part of the goods as are discharged from the vessel.” 
_f. Cerli & Co., Inc., vs. Cunard S. S. Co., 45 Fed. (2d) 630. 

Carrier’s rejection of claim for shortage on merits held not 
waiver of failure to present claim within time limited in bill 


of lading.—Ibid. 





(District Court, E. D. New York.) Bargee was agent of 
owner charged with taking care of lines of vessel.—The Bartle 
Daly, 45 Fed. (2d) 603. 

Libelant, if guilty of negligence, cannot recover for injury 
to barge.—Ibid. 

Evidence held insufficient to charge either claimant or libel- 
ant with negligence of tugs in libel for injury to barge. 

There was no evidence that claimant employed the tugs, or 
either of them, and only negative testimony of libelant that he 
did not pay tug.—lIbid. 

In libel for damage to barge, evidence showed anchor would 
not have prevented accident. 

Rocky bottom would have rendered use of anchor of no 
avail, and anchors on barges in question would not have been 
suficient to hold up whole flotilla which held together.—Ibid. 

As between barge owner and consignee, duty rested on 
owner to get out proper lines.—lIbid. 

In libel for damage to barge, bargee’s failure to get out 
proper lines was negligence defeating libelant’s claim for gen- 
eral average.—Ibid. 


ARGUMENT IN WAREHOUSE, CASE 


The Supreme Court of the United States, March 2, advanced 
and ordered set for argument April 13 next after the cases 
assigned for that day No. 635, Merchants’ Warehouse Company, 
appellant, vs. United States of America, Interstate Commerce 
Commission, et al., and Nos. 636, 638, 639, 641 and 642, involving 
thesame issues. The suits were brought below to enjoin and annul 
an order of the Commission issued December 28, 1929, in No. 
20968, James Gallagher et al. vs. Pennsylvania Railroad, and 
cases joined therewith, 160 I. C. C. 563, requiring the railroad 
companies named therein to cancel their tariff provisions which 
make the warehouses of the appellants a part of the railroad 
companies’ station facilities at Philadelphia, and required them 
to cease and desist from publishing or making allowances to 
those warehouse companies in connection with the loading and 
wloading of package freight. The cases are on appeal from the 
federal court for the eastern district of Pennsylvania, which up- 
held the order of the Commission. 


SUPREME COURT ACTION 


_ The Supreme Court of the United States has denied a peti- 
tion for a writ of certiorari to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals, fifth circuit, in No. 659, Macon, Dublin & Savannah 
Railroad Company, petitioner, vs. General Reduction Company, 
in which the reduction company obtained a writ of mandamus 
requiring the railroads to carry ground clay at the clay rates 
lstead of rates on fuller’s earth. 

In No. 661, James Richardson & Sons, Ltd., et al. vs. The 
Jenkins Steamship Company, the court denied a petition for a 
Writ of certiorari to the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
<a circuit, involving the question of whether libellant, the 
—a company, at the time of attachment of a cargo of 
ports J had a lien on the same for freight. The lower courts 
eld that libellant did have such lien. 


LEHIGH VALLEY VALUATION 
Val fad of June 30, 1917, the Commission, by division 1, in 
in on No. 805, Lehigh Valley Railroad Company et al., opin- 
—_ B-790, 34 Val. Rep. 1-275, has found final value for rate- 
=a 1 gag of the property of the Lehigh Valley, owned 
wrope “ for common-carrier purposes, to be $95,416,561; of 
a Y used but not owned, $113,292,188, and of property 
hed but not used, $19,116. 
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CONSOLIDATION OF RAILROADS 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Not having been successful in getting Congress to enact 
legislation calling a halt in consolidation or unification of rail- 
roads pending action on proposed changes in existing law, Sen- 
ator Couzens, of Michigan, chairman of the Senate interstate 
commerce committee, put before the Senate in the closing days 
of the session his personal views in opposition to further con- 
solidation moves at this time. 

Referring to the four-system plan of the eastern executives, 
the senator said it now seemed “that the plan is to be delayed 
until there is no forum for public discussion of the question. 
In other words, they are waiting quietly until this forum has 
adjourned, and there will then be no other forum in which to 
discuss the merits of the four-party consolidation plan.” He 
expressed the hope that “no hypodermic of morphine is being 
administered to the public and to Congress so as to dispel their 
concern about this four-party consolidation; then have the 
matter rapidly rushed through the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission before the end of the year.” 

Senator Couzens’ remarks were based in large part on the 
material in the report that William C. Green, special counsel 
for the Senate interstate commerce committee, recently sub- 
mitted to the committee. (See Traffic World, February 7, p. 
343.) He said the time had come when Congress must seri- 
ously reconsider the subject of railroad consolidations that were 
proposed or that might hereafter be proposed. He insisted that 
Congress, in the transportation act, did not intend “that these 
consolidation provisions should be used for the purpose of per- 
mitting strong roads to make themselves stronger by acquiring 
other prosperous competing carriersé’ He asserted that weak 
roads would not be saved by consolidation because strong roads 
had not absorbed and would not absorb weak lines. He said 
that because there was little likelihood that the weak lines 
would be cared for by a voluntary system of consolidation and 
a compulsory system was impracticable, “the argument that 
consolidation will solve the weak-line problem has become too 
threadbare for serious consideration.” He found no justifica- 
tion for contentions that economnies and rate reductions would 
result from consolidations. On the question of improved serv- 
ice he said the advocates of consolidation “forget that coopera- 
tion has accomplished a good many of the things that we were 
told could only be accomplished by consolidation. The car- 
shortage evil has been eliminated, service has been improved, 
traffic congestion has been relieved.” 

Striking at the holding company acquisitions of control of 
railroads without approval of the Commission, the senator said 
the Commission was asked to put the stamp of its approval on 
what had already been accomplished behind its back. He asked 
whether that was a healthy condition in government and when 
the Commission was “practically commanded” to make 
stage thunder and assist in carrying out a project which it once 
decided was not in the public interest.” He referred to the Van 
Sweringens and the denial of the Nickel Plate unification appli- 
cation by the Commission in 1926 and the denial of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio application for authority to acquire control of 
the Erie in 1928. He inquired why should there be an investi- 
gation by Congress of the holding companies if their operations 
were to be approved by the Commission, which, he added, had 
been “practically commanded” to approve holding company ac- 
quisitions. Though President Hoover was not mentioned by 
the senator, apparently he referred to the President’s action in 
urging the eastern executives to reach an agreement on consoli- 
dation of the eastern roads. 

A great deal of propaganda was being circulated with ref- 
erence to the four-party plan, said he. In his conclusions he 
said: 

Why not require the railroads to help themselves first, instead 
of coming to Congress and asking it to disturb the entire economic 
situation of the nation and set aside established governmental policies, 
such as are embodied in our antitrust laws, every time they feel an 
ache or pain? 

Is it not time to stop and think before the country is plunged 
headlong into a mass of consolidations? If consolidation on the scale 
at present proposed is not necessary for the salvation of the weak 
roads or will not solve the weak road problem; if there has been no 
substantial evidence of economies of operation to result from unifica- 
tions; if there is no prospect that rates will be reduced; if labor 
is to suffer from this wholesale project of consolidations and the 
unemployment situation be intensified; if competition is to be lessened 
and shippers deprived of the improved service which comes from 
strong competition; if communities and industries are to be dis- 
turbed and long-existing conditions disrupted; if there is no particu- 
lar advantage in large systems simply because they are large; if the 
financial condition of the railroads is to be further complicated and 
consolidations are likely to result in the payment of large sums to 
persons interested only in reorganizations for what they can earn 
from them, with nothing but statements of glittering generalities 
to back up the argument that consolidations will be in the public 
interest, why not call a halt until some definite evidence is pre- 


sented to Congress which will justify the placing of the trans- 
portation facilities of the country in a few hands? 


Following the speech of Senator Couzens, Senator Fletcher, 
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of Florida, put in the Congressional Record a letter from James 
N. Purse, of Detroit, Mich., in which the writer said that what 
he felt should be done “is for every United States senator and 
Congressman to start a country-wide investigation covering the 
present freight rates that are being assessed against every 
commodity produced and manufactured in our country and if 
there could be a general revision downward in the present 
freight rates, then we would be getting at the base of one of our 
greatest evils, especially covering all kinds of farm products.” 

Telegrams and a letter commending him for the position 
taken in his railroad consolidation speech in the Senate were 
submitted to the Senate by Senator Couzens the day after he 
had made the speech. The telegrams were from C. A. Phillips, 
Meyersdale, Pa., Arthur B. Gardner, president, United Oil Com- 
pany, Inc., Baltimore, Md., H. L. Mills, Hagerstown, Md., E. C. 
Gildenzopf, superintendent Congoleum Nairn, Inc., Asbestos, 
Md., Wertheimer Bros., Inc., Baltimore, Md., Farboil Paint Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md., Burns Bottling Machine Works, Inc., Balti- 
more, Md., the Guiland Clark Company, Elkins, W. Va., the 
Wilson Lumber Company, Elkins, W. Va., and I. K. Dye, Elkins, 
W. Va. The letter was from W. M. McCormick, president of the 
Business Protective Association, in opposition to Baltimore & 
Ohio control of the Western Maryland. The communications 
expressed opposition to the four-system plan and to control of 
the Western Maryland by the Baltimore & Ohio. 

A speech in opposition to a plan of consolidation of railroads 
into a limited number of systems, to be compelled or unduly 
influenced by federal statute or agencies of the federal govern- 
ment, was put in the Congressional Record of March 2 by Rep- 
resentative Goss, of Connecticut, under “extension of remarks.” 
He said he might not object, however, to individual plans of 
consolidation having merit. Referring to the four-system plan 
in the east, Mr. Goss said the Reading should not be merged 
with the Baltimore & Ohio and that the Central of New Jersey 
should be kept an independent terminal line. He advocated 
repeal of the part of the transportation act requiring the Com- 
mission to prepare a consolidation plan. He said the plan issued 
by the Commission was merely “an expression of hope” and 
that “there is no reasonable expectation that as much as 20 
per cent of the railroad values, reflected in the Commission’s 
21-system plan, can be consolidated in conformity with that 
plan.” 

Senator Couzens, chairman of the Senate interstate com- 
merce committee, offered in the Senate a resolution authorizing 
the committee to continue its investigation of consolidation of 
railroads, which was authorized at the end of the second séssion 
of the Seventy-first Congress, until the end of the Seventy-second 
Congress. 

Senator Couzens, the night before Congress adjourned, in- 
troduced a railroad consolidation bill, S. 6276, for study before 
the next session of Congress. He said he did not favor all the 
provisions in the bill, which was prepared by William C. Green, 
special counsel of the Senate interstate commerce committee. 
The principal features of the bill are: Repeal of the require- 
ment in the existing law that the Commission prepare a plan 
for consolidation of railroads; making holding company acqui- 
_ sitions of railroads subject to the jurisdiction of the Commis- 
sion; removing the exemption in the present law from provisions 


of the Clayton act except as to consolidations of weak or short . 


lines with stronger lines. As to procedure in effecting con- 
solidations authorized by the Commission the bill follows the 
provisions of the Fess consolidation bill. 

No action was taken on the resolution offered by Senator 
Couzens for continuation of the study of railroad consolidation 
until the end of the Seventy-second Congress. Neither was ac- 
tion taken on the proposal of Chairman Parker, of the House 
committee on interstate and foreign commerce, for continuation 
of the railroad holding company inquiry, as well as extension 
of the scope of the inquiry to holding companies generally. The 
result is that investigation of these questions may not be pur- 
sued between now and when the Seventy-second Congress con- 
venes, and that further inquiry will depend on what that 
Congress does when it meets. 


AGAINST 15A REVISION 


“Notwithstanding the fact that the railroads experienced 
one of the most disastrous years in their history in 1930, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has recommended a change 
in the transportation law that would completely remove the 
only affirmative statutory recognition of their right to a fair 
return upon the value-of their properties,” said C. D. Morris, 
of the Western Railways’ Committee on Public Relations, in an 
address at Mason City, Iowa, March 7. “The purpose of the 


proposed change,” continued Morris, “is evidently to place Con- 
gressional authority behind the confiscatory policy the Com- 
mission has hitherto followed in the fixing of rates. 

“This recommendation, which was made in a letter to the 
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chairman of the interstate commerce committee of the § 

strikes at the very heart of the transportation law under va 
the railroads have been regulated and operated since 1929 - 
would abolish the method of ascertaining the value of the ra 
roads now prescribed by law and upheld by the Supreme — 
as the basis of rate regulation, and establish in liey thereof the 
mere judgment of the Commission, which would be authori i 
to establish a rate base that would be unconstitutional anq se 
fiscatory under decisions of the Supreme Court. In brief he rl 
a change in the law as is recommended would operate to phoney 
lish an arbitrary control over the railroads, leaving them on} 
the power to assert in the courts their constitutional] rights : 
the owners of private property. as 


“The transportation act, which became a law in 1929 pro 
vides specifically, in section 15-a, for fixing rates with the value 
of railroad property as a base, and recognizes the right of th 
roads, under honest, efficient and economical Management to 
earn a fair return on this valuation. The roads were to be 
valued by the Commission, under a law enacted years before 
and introduced by the elder Senator LaFollette of Wisconsin. 
The Commission has spent many years and many millions of 
dollars in making the valuation thus provided for. In fact the 
valuation has not yet been entirely completed. This method 
of providing a rate base, however, while not originally intended 
for that purpose, has served in some sense as a protection to 
the railroads, since the Supreme Court has always insisted 
upon the recognition of property rights in making valuations 
On the other hand, the Commission has always insisted upon 
the right to make valuations in accordance with its own views 
as it did in the celebrated O’Fallon case, regardless of the lan. 
guage of the law, decisions of the Supreme Court, and the effect 
upon the carriers. Unable to bring the Supreme Court to an 
acceptance of its views in this matter it now recommends a 
change in the statutory law. 


“Moreover, a proposed law introduced by Senator Howell. 
of Nebraska would put the government itself into the railroad 
business, by making it the recipient of a certain percentage of 
the so-called excess profits of the carriers, and provide for the 
investment of such funds as may be received under this pro- 
vision, in the stock of the railroads from which it is collected, 
for government account. 


“In view of the condition to which the carriers have been 
brought by the persistent refusal of the regulating authorities 
to fairly and sympathetically follow the plain provisions of the 
present law, it is certainly high time for the public to insist 
that legislative tinkering with the transportation laws come to 
an end and the present law be fairly administered, at least for 
such a period as may be required to demonstrafe whether its 
provisions are fair to the public and to the railroads. Certain 
it is that unless some such policy as this is adopted in the im- 
mediate future there is grave danger of a deteriorated trans- 
portation service.” 


MAIL CONTRACTS AND PARCEL RATES 


A proposal of Senator McKellar, of Tennessee, that a joint 
select congressional committee be appointed to investigate air 
mail and ocean mail contracts, parcel post rates, and other 
postal matters, embodied in an amendment to the second de- 
ficiency appropriation bill, was rejected by the House, with the 
result that the Senate receded as to the amendment. The 
original provision in the bill providing for an inquiry into the 
air mail and ocean mail work of the Post Office Department 
was restored and enacted into law. The inquiry may be made 
by members of the House committee on appropriations in con 
nection with considering appropriations for the mail contracts. 
Members of Congress who wished a searching inquiry into the 
ocean mail contracts were not satisfied with the outcome of 
the matter. Senator McKellar also was unsuccessful in attempts 
to have a separate investigation made. 

Representative Buckbee, of Illinois, offered a joint resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 526) providing for appointment of a special 
subcommittee of the post office committee to investigate and 
report on a revision of postal rates, but no action was taken 
on it. 


CONGRESS ADJOURNS 


The Seventy-first Congress adjourned March 4 without hav- 
ing taken final action on important pending transportation les- 
islation. The joint resolutions offered by Senator Fess an 
Representative Parker, providing for transportation inquiry by 
the Commission, failed to receive approval. The resolution Was 
called up in the Senate, but, when Senators Copeland, Ships 
and La Follette said they wished to offer amendments to it, yeu 
ator Smoot objected to consideration of the measure and it W# 
not brought up again before the end of the closing sessi02. 
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A Centralized Check on Car Movement 


Modern Technique and Equipment of Railroad Tracing and Reconsigning Bureau Marvel of 
Eficiency—Information Supplied Shippers on Moment’s Notice—Pennsylvania Office at 
Chicago Excellent Example of Improvements Through Centralization and Use of Tele- 
type Printers—Completion of Program Will Place Complete Record of Regional 
Car Movement in Single Office—Small Staff Performs Variety of Services 


By HoMER H. SHANNON 


road service brought about by modern 

technique and machinery, the ability 
io satisfy a shipper’s request for information 
as to the movement of his car immediately 
and with definiteness is not the least remark- 
able. Just that is possible today, and with 
immeasurably less fuss and bother than was 
formerly attached to the operation. To the 
winitiated, nothing could be more mysterious 
than the mechanics by which a railroad office 
raches out hundreds of miles to change the 
iestination on one car out of the many thou- 
ands moving over the maze of steel bands 
that make a large railroad system, locates it 
vith sufficient definiteness to tell when it 
vill be placed at the shipper’s door, or does 
ay of the many other things performed hun- 
dreds of times a day by a modern tracing 
and reconsigning bureau. 

Not only might the individual unfamiliar 
vith the intricacies of modern transportation 
be justified in regarding such doings as a 
kind of magic, but the common variety of 


traffic manager 18 said to express surprised Old fashioned code telegraph operators have been completely replaced in the 


appreciation when he is told, within a few _ telegraph office by highly efficient machines—Twenty teletypes or printers here 
. i aa - receive a continuous flow of information with respect to movement of cars and 
ninutes of having placed his query, that car other traffic and operating information. 


A ee: the many improvements in rail- 


so-and-so left such-and-such yard in train No. 
23 two hours ago and will be on his siding 
early tomorrow morning. 

But such miracles are routine under mod- 
ern railroad practice. An excellent example 
of improvements being brought about in this 
connection is presented by the central trace 
and reconsigning bureau established by the 
Pennsylvania at Chicago last November. Its 
operation involves use of the most modern 
equipment commercially available as well as 
a technique providing superior service at 
enormous savings both in effort and actual 
expense. By means of rattling batteries of 
long-distance typists, or teletype printers, the 
office is kept informed of the movement of 
cars in the region extending from Chicago to 
Columbus and Toledo, Ohio, on the east, and 
Mackinaw City, Michigan, on the north. 
When present plans take full effect it will 
have that information substantially for the 
entire western region of the line, extending 
from Columbus down to Cincinnati, Louis- 
ville, and west to St. Louis, in which there 
is an average daily loaded movement of from 


Raperner of the Central Trace and Reconsigning Bureau of the Pennsylvania ten to twelve thousand cars on Pennsylvania 
Cad at Chicago—Clerks are bus assemblying information on car movements t k 
and supplying that to shippers. racks. 
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Trains Leaving Yards Reported Promptly 


At present, the office receives teletype reports directly from 
principal yards at seven different cities in its western region. 
Within half an hour after departure of any train from one of 
these yards with which the office has direct teletype communica- 
tion, a typewritten message showing the train symbol, number 
of the engine, time of departure, destination of the train, and 
initials and numbers of all loaded cars, together with the same 
information for empty tank cars and refrigerator cars in the 
train, is in the office. Such information is regularly received 
from the three principal Chicago yards of the road and from 
yards at Columbus, Crestline and Toledo, O., Fort Wayne and 
Logansport, Ind., and Grand Rapids, Mich. Additional teletype 
communication will be installed at Columbus by April 1, giving 
complete coverage on all departures from there, and, by May 1, 
it is expected that direct communication with yards at Cin- 
cinnati, Indianapolis, Louisville and St. Louis will be established. 

From the information received over the teletype machines, 
so-calléd checkerboard passing reports are currently compiled, 
indexing the individual cars on the last two car numbers, so 
that the information is immediately available. Besides report- 
ing cars in trains leaving each of the yards, cars interchanged 
with all connections are reported, as well as other information, 
such as bad order cars set out for repairs, so that a complete 
picture of the movement in the territory sufficient to make it 
possible to satisfy any ordinary shipper request for information 
about car movement is currently available. 


Joins Two Departments 


But location of cars within its territory of direct supervision 
is only a mall part of the work performed by the new office. 
As explained by J. W. LaRue, supervisor in charge, its functions 
are about equally divided between the traffic department of the 
railroad and the transportation department, under the joint 
jurisdiction of R. W. Cooke, general freight agent, and A. F. Mc- 
Sweeney, superintendent of freight transportation, at Chicago. 
All diversion or reconsignment orders originating within the 
region are handled through the office, movement of cars is ex- 
pedited in response to shipper appeals, and numerous other 
services performed. Work previously done by two departments 
of the railroad is all brought into one office, eliminating any 
waste motion that may have been involved in establishing con- 
tact between the two departments. 

In addition to the teletype reports, similar reports covering 
the departure of cars from four other Chicago yards are received 
by telephone, fully covering the Chicago district. ‘Passing re- 
ports” are received by mail from yards within the western 
region, but not yet covered by the teletype setup, and the same 
are received from the line’s central and eastern regions and the 
New York zone. Direct telegraphic wires with Pittsburgh, Phil- 
adelphia and Jersey City are maintained for forwarding and re- 
ceiving communications dealing with car movements and other- 
wise providing service demanded by the shipper of the day. 


“We can sit here in Chicago and give you as good informa- 
tion about the movement of your car out of Toledo or Crestline 
as the man right on the ground could give,” explained Mr. LaRue. 
“In fact, we can do a better job, as our information is indexed 
and his is not. The immediate, definite response which this 
centralization has made possible naturally leaves a much better 
taste in the shipper’s mouth. If we haven’t got the information 
here that he wants, we are in position to reach out and get it. 
If the car is in our territory, all we have to do is look on one of 
the reports and get the information, and if it is outside our 
territory we have the facilities and the setup to find out about 
it in the shortest possible time.” 


What the Shipper Wants 


In the neighborhood of two hundred shipper requests for 
information are handled through the office in the average day, 
it was stated. And the office is open every day in the year, 
including Sundays and holidays—and that 24 hours a day. Re- 
quests for information cover “a little of everything” that has to 
do with car movement, according to Mr. LaRue, but he added 
that, in general terms, shippers are principally wanting to know 
when a car containing material in some way affecting their 
production or sales will arrive. There are still some firms, he 
said—as a kind of side illumination on what the work of the 
office involves—that trace every car. 

“But a curious thing in that connection is that the bigger 
the firm the fewer tracers we receive,” he commented. “And 


when we do get one from such a firm we know it’s hot. We. 


never turn anyone down. We work on the theory that there is 
a reason for every request that comes in.” 

The biggest economy effected by the centralization is in a 
reduction in the expense of telegrams from off-line agents. 
“Enormous savings,” as Mr. LaRue described it, have been 
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realized in that connection, as well as in a reducing use of 
telephone and in mailing reports. the 


Better Service at a Saving 





Every evening at 7:00 o’clock the reports are Closed for th 
day and, from the master sheets covering the preceding twe : 
four hours, duplicate reports are run off on a machine for “a 
purpose and mailed to the company’s freight traffic represents 
tives all over the country. Ninety offices from one Coast nd 
another receive these reports as soon as system or United 
States mail can get them there. Reports covering all the en 
for which the information is received in the Chicago Office do 
not go to each of the offices reached by mail, but only those that 
experience has indicated will be of use. Fourteen reports, o 
“checkerboard” sheets, are sent to some Offices, while only a 
report may go to another. The result is that both off-line non 
on-line agencies have information constantly at hand that makes 
it possible for them to answer a large percentage of the requests 
they receive. : 

All of this service is not new, as reports were formerly 
mailed from the individual yards to the agency offices. But it 
is new in its completeness and the speed and efficiency with 
which it is handled. At present, the ninety mailings made from 
the Chicago office take the place of 364 separate mailings that 
were necessary when the individual yards at the seven cities 
now reporting to it mailed directly to agencies. When the 
centralization in the region is completed, about five additional 
mailings will take care of 298 mailings now being made from the 
yards. That will mean that a total of 662 mailings will haye 
been reduced to 95, and the service will be much improved. In. 
stead of receiving reports at half a dozen or more times in the 
twenty-four hours, each office will get them on a single mail 
and, in a large number of instances, with a saving of time rep- 
resented by the economy effected by the transmission of the 
report several hundred miles over telegraph wires. 


A Variety of Short-Cuts 


This would seem to be more than enough to justify the 
centralization, but there is a substantial list of embellishments 
on these services that have been added to the central body. 
Contact is maintained with offices of the refrigerator car lines 
for mutual interchange of information affecting reconsignments, 
tracing of cars, and other matters. The office handles all en- 
bargo notices originating on its own line and distributes to 
company representatives all notices of embargoes on other lines. 
A tube system connects it with the main Chicago office of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, which is used in relaying 
messages between one railroad and another. 

“The Chicago office of Pacific Fruit Express handles all 
diversions of its own equipment—some 40,000 cars—east of the 
Mississippi and even further west,’ Mr. LaRue explained. “Since 
establishment of this bureau, the refrigerator line sends all 
communications through this office. Since January 20, we have 
had an inter-office teletype with it for taking all diversion and 
reconsignment orders. Before, we had to take all of that by 
telephone, put the orders out, and wait till the following day 
for a confirmation of the order by mail. We had to keep our 
files open so as to match up the order sent and the one received. 
Now we don’t have to match up anything, as the original order 
is received over the teletype. When we used the phone, it took 
the time of one of their men and one of ours. One of the 
beautiful things about the teletype is they can send us a diver 
sion order whether we are ready to receive it or not.” 

And a similar change has been made with regard to rela 
tions with the Chicago office of the Refrigerator Dispatch of the 
Santa Fe. It used to send requests for diversion of its cars 02 
Pennsylvania lines to agents, superintendents, or anyone else 
it thought necessary. Since the first of the year, all that has 
been handled through the central bureau, doing away with 
duplication of effort and unnecessary telegraphing. 


Part of a Larger Picture 


This leaves the story hardly more than half told, but it is 
sufficient to indicate the careful planning and elaborate caré 
that go into tracing, reconsigning, expediting, and otherwise co 
trolling car movement and supplying information with respect 
to it. Modern transportation is a thing of enormous detail that 
could not be mastered at all but for an impressive genius for 
organization it commands. 

Completion of the centralization program now under Way 
will place in this single office comprehensive current informa 
tion with respect to the general car movement in the large 
territory between St. Louis and Columbus, O., so far as this . 
railroad is concerned. Further refinements are supplied bY 
division superintendents, terminal superintendents, and others, 
making it possible to localize cars even more closely egy toot 
dicated by this brief outline, and, in the other direction, ther 
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he broader picture presented by the inter-line movement of 
two and a quarter million cars on the country’s trackage. 
The work of the central trace and reconsigning bureau of 
the Pennsylvania is performed by Mr. LaRue and a staff of 
sleven men, to which will have to be added an additional three 
or four When Cincinnati, Louisville, Indianapolis and St. Louis 
re brought in. It is hardly necessary to say that a staff of 
iat size would be hopelessly inadequate without the modern 
mechanical aids to communication. The industrious clack of the 


js t 
the 


wjetype machines tells a convincing story as to that. 


PULLMAN CENTENNIAL 


One hundred years ago this week—March 3, 1831—George 
Yortimer Pullman, whose genius was such that “his name ap- 
pears in the dictionaries of twenty languages as a noun con- 
noting the utmost of safety, comfort, and luxury in land trans- 
sortation vehicles,” was born at Brockton, N. Y. 

“pyllman’s fame,” says a story by the Pullman Company, 
in commemoration of the centennial of his birth, “was based 
on his perfection of the sleeping car and his plan of running 
cars long distances over connecting railroads. Though he did 


port 
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not build the earliest sleeping car, his inventions and develop- 
ment of it and its operating methods won him recognition as 
the real founder of sleeping car service.” 


The accompanying illustration shows a women’s sleeping 
car on the B. & O. in 1848. It appeared in connection with an 
article published in “L’Illustration,” Paris, in which the author 
explained that the cars were “divided into several compartments 
or sleeping rooms, some for men and some for women alone. 
Each of these rooms holds six beds, or rather couches, placed 
in three tiers along the side. During the day the lower couches 
make excellent sofas. When the sleeping hour arrives, they 
take the trouble to raise the backs of the couches and when 
they reach a horizontal position necessary for their use, strong 
iron braces moved by some interior mechanism seize and hold 
them firmly. Three perpendicular straps guarantee the sleeper 
from falling. To tell you that these beds are perfectly com- 
fortable would be to lie, but one is very thankful to find them, 
such as they are, and to be able, thanks to this precaution, to 
pass a pretty tolerable night.” 


The luxurious “Pioneer” sleeping car built by Mr. Pullman 
in 1864 cost $20,000—more than four times the amount ever 














New Express Terminal and Freight House 


and a new downtown freight house in the Mer- 

chandise Mart at Chicago, this spring and 
ammer, will mark for the Chicago and Northwestern 
the completion of 
a $27,000,000 con- 
struction program 
in the Chicago 
district. The ex- 
press terminal is 
wid to be the 
largest of its kind 
in the west. It is 
at Halsted and 
Kinzie streets, a 
short distance 
fom the main 
business district. 
The new freight 
house in the Mer- 
thandise Mart is 
immediately north 
of the Loop. The 
latter, when com- 
pleted, will repre- 
ent an expendi- 
ture of approximately $3,000,000, and 
vill be the last of a series of major 
improvements in the Chicago area to 
ve put in service by the Northwestern. 
tis expected to be open for business 
about June 1. April 1 has been set 
as the date for opening the express 
trminal. The other projects recently 
‘mpleted in the district include the 
16,000,000 Proviso Yards, building 
ofa new potato yard in the heart of 
the city for handling of that table 
idlicacy exclusively, construction of 
il additional main track between 
Proviso and West Chicago, and par- 
Uipation in the 16th Street viaduct 
project, 

The downtown freight house, under the world’s 
largest building, the new Merchandise Mart, includes 
ubound and outbound platforms and adjoining trackage. 
The outbound platform will be 1,350 feet long, with 725 
tet of that under the Mart. The platform is 6714 feet 


(Jaws: of its new Central Express Terminal 


Chicago’s largest down town freight house. 


The west’s largest express terminal. 


wide. The inbound platform is 1,000 feet long and 
ranges from 4634 to 6314 feet wide. Both platforms are 
brick enclosed with wide steel doors opening to teamways 
and tracks. The outside portions will be covered by flat 
roofs and canopies extending over 
tracks as well as platforms. The 
outbound platform will be served by 
three sets of tracks handling 93 cars 
and the inbound platform by two 
tracks having a capacity of 50 cars. 
Truck space accommodating 128 
vehicles at one time is provided at 
the outbound platform and_ similar 
space at the inbound platform will 
care for 96 vehicles. Basement space 
is provided under both platforms for 
storage purposes, including a room 
for perishables; the two platforms 
are connected by a wide tunnel, and 
both have dierct connections with the 
Chicago Tunnel System. <A two-story 
brick office building completes the 
project. 

The Central Express Terminal 
covers 3.3 acres and is for the use of 
the Railway Ex- 
press Agency. It 
is one of the larg- 
est express termi- 
nals in the coun- 
try and is designed 
to speed up han- 
dling of express 
shipments in the 
downtown dis- 
trict. More than 
an hour will be 
saved by _ the 
Northwestern in 
handling express 
cars to and from 
trains, it is stated, 
and many han- 
dling conveniences are provided. It will be possible to 
spot 37 cars at the outside platform and adequate 
vehicle accommodations are included. The building 
embraces a floor area of 260,000 square feet, and more 
than 1,300 men will be employed at this station. 
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Company is credited with policies that gave substantial impetus 






























to a developing demand for through movement of cars over 
connecting lines. 


SLIGO RULE OVERTURNED(?) 


Editor The Traffic World: 

The caption “Sligo Rule Overturned” is carried at the head 
of an article appearing on page 533 of The Traffic World Feb- 
ruary 28. 

I have followed with a great deal of interest the various 
cases before the Cgmmission involving the principle of the 
so-called Sligo rule and, after reading this article, decided to 
make a study of the tariff provisions involved in the Hohenberg 
case. The Commission reports are to be found in the case of 
Montgomery Cotton Exchange vs. L. & N. R. R. Co., 112 I. C. C. 
325, and 118 I. C. C. 157. The real pertinent tariff provisions 
are contained in L. & N. tariff I. C. C. A-15269 and are quoted 
by the Commission at pages 327 and 328 of the original report. 

I was rather surprised when I read the first part of the 
article to find that a United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
had apparently condemned the principle laid down by the Com- 
mission in the Sligo Iron Store Company case, 62 I. C. C. 643, 
and 73 I. C. C. 551, and applied in numerous cases up to the 
present time; but I was even more surprised when I read the 
tariff provisions and found that there was no occasion whatever 
even to consider the Jones’ combination rule tariff in arriving 
at the proper charges to be assessed on the shipments involved 
in the case. While it is true that rule 4(a) of the L. & N. 
transit tariff, contained the usual rule providing for the use 
of the lawful tariff rate applicable from original point of ship- 
ment to final destination, it carried an exception referring to 
rules 27, 30 (applicable here), and 33. Rules 30 and 33 provide 
specifically for the application of certain rates therein named 
to cover the movement from centration point to final destina- 
tions. Rule 27, instead of naming specific rates, states that the 
proportional rates named in Glenn’s tariffs I. C. C. A-265 and 
A-370 will be applied for the hauls from concentration point to 
destinations. All of the rules, except these three, are silent 
with respect to the basis on which charges are to be assessed 
and are, therefore, subject to the provisions of rule 4 (a). In 
other words, while the rate from original point of shipment to 
final destination is authorized in the tariff for general applica- 
tion, it is not applicable in so far as rules 27, 30 and 33 are 
concerned. Rule 30 applies in connection with the shipments 
involved in this case and the general rule, therefore, does not 
apply. There is no occasion here to determine the through rate 
from original point of shipment to final destination, as the 
transit tariff does not authorize such a rate on the shipments 
involved. The Jones’ combination rule tariff is therefore not 
involved, as it is only applicable in arriving at through rates 
made up of two or more commodity rate factors. 

Though Judge Holmes, in his opinion, states that the con- 
struction of the tariff in controversy hinges upon the applica- 
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before spent on a single passenger coach. But, in addition to 
bringing modern comfort to the sleeper, Pullman’s Palace Car 
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bility of the Jones-Kelly rule, a proper interpretation of 

tariff is reached without this rule being given any consideratj e 
since it is in no way involved. Assuming, however that On, 
case properly involved the applicability of the Jones’ mine 
tion rule tariff, the following quotation from the opinion — 
interest: 8 of 








Where there is no ambiguity in the language used, a rat 

be unjust and yet be enforced as the established one, but in ann 
cases, in the construction of a tariff, as of a law, in order to sul! 
at the intent of its framers, a court is warranted in consigny® 
how the rates claimed would operate as a matter of justice ering 


Justice in the usual Sligo rule case is all on the side o 
the shipper. In the usual case, all commodity rate factors 
making up the through rate were originally subject to the com. 
bination rule tariff and the carriers have, without any reduc. 
tions in the factors, canceled the tariff provisions referring to 
the combination rule tariff in all except one of the tariffs eop. 
taining the separate commodity rate factors. In such Cases 
unless the combination rule tariff is used an unwarranted jp. 
crease in rates results. Justice, in such a case, would clearly 
call for the use of the combination rule. 

In my opinion, the decision in the Hohenberg case falls far 
short of overturning the principle laid down by the Commissioy 
in the original Sligo Iron Store case and applied in numerous 
subsequent cases. 

Washington, D. C., March 4, 1931. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended February 21 
totaled 713,938 cars, according to the car service division of the 
American Railway Association. This was a reduction of 6,751 
cars below the preceding week this year. It also was a reduc. 
tion of 113,622 cars below the same week last year, and a re 
duction of 191,565 cars below the corresponding week in 1929, 

Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended Feb. 
ruary 21 and for the corresponding period of 1930 was reported 
as follows: 


Benj. J. Brooks, 





Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 6,032 and 6,390; live 
stock, 1,710 and 1,897; coal, 35,864 and 40,088; coke, 2,880 and 3,043; 
forest products, 2,928 and 5,022; ore, 659 and 1,404; merchandise, L, 

-. L., 57,747 and 57,756; miscellaneous, 59,311 and 73,695; total, 1931, 
167,131; 1930, 189,295; 1929, 211,158. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,747 and 2,820; live 
stock, 1,508 and 1,615; coal, 35,634 and 40,607; coke, 3,698 and 5,602; 
forest products, 1,431 and 2,605; ore, 583 and 2,121; merchandise, L 
C. L., 44,662 and 47,284; miscellaneous, 52,597 and 68,344; total, 1931, 
142,860; 1930, 170,998; 1929, 181,542. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 262 and 285; live 
stock, 25 and 37; coal, 29,081 and 34,458; coke, 280 and 455; forest 
products, 747 and 1,483; ore, 68 and 137; merchandise, L. C. L., 6,002 
and 6,841; miscellaneous, 6,157 and 6,780; total, 1931, 42,622; 1930, 
50,476; 1929, 58,459. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,252 and 3,941; 
live stock, 1,195 and 1,441; coal, 17,076 and 21,495; coke, 523 and 483; 
forest products, 9,611 and 18,193; ore, 667 and 1,097; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 36,647 and 37,490; miscellaneous, 40,463 and 50,794; total, 
1931, 109,434; 1930, 134,939; 1929, 141,498. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 10,655 and 9,550; 
live stock, 7,355 and 6,830; coal, 6,285 and 6,749; coke, 1,031 and 1,699; 
forest products, 10,538 and 14,905; ore, 279 and 357; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 26,000 and 26,575; miscellaneous, 25,914 and 29,607; total, 
1931, 88,057; 1930, 96,272; 1929, 103,206. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 12,741 and 
18,617; live stock, 8,579 and 9,122; coal, 8,613 and 8,969; coke, 127 
and 202; forest products, 4,730 and 7,361; ore, 2,442 and 3,190; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 29,605 and 29,902; miscellaneous, 38,612 and 44,987; 
total, 1931, 105,449; 1930, 117,350; 1929, 136,754. - 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 5,177 and 5,345; 
live stock, 1,815 and 2,265; coal, 3,559 and 4,418; coke, 111 and 158; 
forest products, 3,855 and 6,651; ore, 436 and 605; merchandise, L. 
C. , 14,807 and 13,582; miscellaneous, 28,625 and 35,206; total, 1931, 
58,385; 1930, 68,230; 1929, 72,886. 3 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 40,866 and 41,948; live 
stock, 22,187 and 23,207; coal, 136,112 and 156,784; coke, 8,650 and 11,647; 
forest products, 33,840 and 56,220; ore, 5,134 and 8,911; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 215,470 and 219,430; miscellaneous, 251,679 and 309,413; total, 
1931, 713,938; 1930, 827,560; 1929, 905,503. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1931 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 





1930 1929 
Five weeks in January............ 4,246,552 4,518,602 
Week ended February 7 886,701 955,001 
Week ended February 14 893,140 et 
Week ended February 21 827,560 905, 
SD inn ike coed panaaionseiaen 6,853,953 7,337,581 


RAIL WAGE STATISTICS 


Class I railroads reported a total of 1,356,558 employes 
of the middle of December, 1930, and total compensation for the 
month of $193,168,785, according to the monthly wage statistics 
compiled by the Bureau of Statistics of the Commission from 
carrier reports. Compared with reports for the corresponding 
month of last year, the summary for December, 1930, show¥ 
a decrease in the number of employes of 248,527, or 15.48 oy 
cent, and the total compensation showed a decrease of $40,914 
537, or 17.48 per cent. 
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Organization of Industrial Traffic Activities 


Forty-First of a Series of Articles on the Relations Between Transportation, Production, and 
Marketing, by Prof. L. C. Sorrell, University of Chicago 


Organization of Industrial Transport 


HOUGH the distinction is often disregarded, for 
ike purposes it is useful to think of “industrial 

traffic’ as the purchase of carrying services and 
«ndustrial transport” as the performance of them by the 
industry itself. : 

In spite of the pronounced economies of common 
carriage by railway, steamship, and highway, a vast 
amount of transport equipment is operated or controlled 
py industrial corporations—railways, locomotives, pri- 
vate car lines, shipping and other marine property, 
highway conveyances, pipe lines, as well as the many 
types of intra-plant handling devices. The reasons for 
industrial ownership of carrying facilities, especially of 
sich as attain most readily the economies of communal 
operation, have been discussed in previous articles and 
need not be reviewed here. Neither is it necessary to 
dwell on the extent of such ownership and/or operation. 
Qur present concern lies with their organization relation- 
ship to that of the general traffic functions. 

Great variations, of course, exist in the size of trans- 
port enterprises conducted by industries—from a dozen 
or so railway cars or motor trucks to several thousand 
of each; from a single ship, lighter, or barge, to the 
possession of fleets aggregating more than 300,000 gross 
register tons; from a small switching line hardly passing 
beyond the confines of the plant to a large trunk line 
doing an extensive business with the general public. 
Organization may not ignore the effect of size and of 
rations with the general public. A few freight cars 
operated only for the benefit of the parent industry 
properly may be assigned to some bureau thereof; but 
sveral thousand such cars, available for other shippers 
as well, may properly be segregated into a separate cor- 
poration with a distinct administrative organization. 
Their policies would not necessarily coincide with those 
of the traffic departments of the parent industry and the 
principle of competitive organization may receive recog- 
tition. This would appear to be even truer of large 
steamship companies or railways owned by large indus- 
tial corporations or consolidations, especially, when it 
has not been found advisable even to centralize the 
authority over the general traffic functions. In such 
cases joint administration would probably produce little 
economy, distinctive policies are conceivably desirable, 
and the very extent of such activities suggests the imprac- 
ticability of an integration in organization with the 
industrial traffic functions of the owning industry. 

Subject to one exception, the application of principles 
to the organization of the industrial transport functions 
may be illustrated by reference to privately owned rail- 
Way cars, intra-plant transport equipment, and motor 
tucks. The exception relates to a possible effect on the 
administrative organization flowing from the interpre- 
‘ation of the commodities clause of the interstate com- 
merce act, which, of course, refers only to railroads. 
This situation may legitimately claim a moment’s atten- 


tion, 
The Commodities Clause 


The well known tap line and industrial railways 
‘ases of twenty years ago were largely fought on the 
wndue discrimination issue, though the Interstate Com- 
nerce Commission referred to possible violations of that 


clause in the relations existing between the railroads 
and their affiliated industries. It is known that the 
enforcement of the commodities clause rests not with 
the Commission, but with the Department of Justice. 
The leading case (213 U. S. 363), was decided by the 
Supreme Court in 1910. In construing the clause so as 
to uphold its constitutionality, the court interpreted it 
to mean that a railroad common carrier was forbidden 
to transport what had been produced by or under its 
authority; or what at the time of acceptance for trans- 
port it owned in whole or in part; or what at the time 
of acceptance for transport it had an interest in, direct 
or indirect, other than that acquired through the owner- 
ship of stock of the company so producing and/or ship- 
ping. That is, if a railroad company owned all the stock 
of a coal producing company but, at the time of trans- 
port, did not own the coal itself, the clause would not 
be violated by such transportation. The separate legal 
entity of a corporation thrust itself between the coal and 
the carrier. 

Now, in 220 U. S. 257, a case which grew out of the 

preceding one, the court used this significant language 
(black face is my own): 
. - - it must be held that while the right of a railroad company as 
a stockholder to use its stock ownership for the purpose of a bona 
fide separate administration of the affairs of a corporation in which 
it has a stock interest may not be denied, the use of such stock in- 
terest in substance for the purpose of destroying the entity of a 
producing, etc., corporation, and of commingling its affairs in ad- 
ministration with the affairs of the railroad company so as to make 
the two corporations virtually one brings the railroad company vol- 
untarily acting as to such producing, etc., corporation within the 
prohibition of the commodities clause. 

That is, the commodities clause is not satisfied by 
a mere separation of legal entities in corporate form, but 
requires a bona fide separation of administration as well. 
While the danger of undue discrimination hovers in the 
background, the immediate vice that the court seems to 
emphasize is the commingling of the affairs of transport 
and production in administration. This phrase, “com- 
mingling of its affairs in administration,” is not defined, 
but the question could well be raised whether a bona fide 
separation of administration could exist unless the two 
organizations were largely distinct. 

The preceding cases involved railroad ownership of 
an industry. Would the same rule apply to industrial 
ownership of a railroad? The Commission evidently 
thinks so. In 29 I. C. C. 682 (1914) the relations between 
the Campbell Creek Railroad Company and the Canipbell 
Creek Coal Company were considered. Formerly the coal 
company had owned the railroad outright, but, subse- 
quently and prior to the case, the railroad had been 
incorporated and the stock distributed to the stock- 
holders of the coal company. The railroad had a 
separate auditor, separate bank accounts, and its own 
employes. The Commission cited these facts, apparently 
as relevant, and somewhat reluctantly arrived at the 
conclusion that the clause was not violated. They added, 
however (black face my own): 


We may say, however, that whatever may be the doubt as to 
whether the letter of the law as it now stands will sustain this 
construction, there is no doubt in our minds that the central fact 
of the situation we have been discussing, namely, the ownership of 
the railroad by the producing corporation, or the common ownership 
of both corporations by the same persons, may Just as easily be the 
means of commingling the affairs of the two companies as the owner- 
ship of the producing corporation by the railroad, and that given 
the identity tween the two companies, the evils which the com- 
modities clause was designed to prevent would be no different or no 
less likely to ensue whether the identity was brought about in the 
one way or in the other. 
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What might be accepted as evidence of administrative sep- 
aration may be gleaned from 41 I. C. C. 58, 41 I. C. C. 321 (1916), 
and 44 I. C. C. 709. In the first cited case, the McKell family 
owned all the shares of the Glen Jean Railroad, except a few 
qualifying shares. The coal producing company and the railroad 
had the same accounts, employes and officers. Billing clerks of 
the coal company performed clerical duties for the railroad. 
John McKell was president of the coal company and treasurer 
of the railroad; Wm. McKell was president of the railroad and 
treasurer of the coal company. Said the Commission: 


The Glen Jean has an indirect interest in the coal company coal 
which it transports, for the reason that the two companies have the 
same controlling stockholders, the same executive and managing 
officers, and are conducted with little regard for the legal distinction 
between them. 


The same reasoning and conclusions appeared in the next 
two cases, which involved the ownership of two stone carrying 
roads by quarrying companies. In the second cited case, called 
the Alaska investigation, the Copper River & Northwestern 
Railroad, owned by the Copper Corporation, was held not to have 
violated the commodities clause because the railroad had its own 
board of directors and officers who managed and controlled its 
activities. The paucity of facts cited renders this latter case 
unsatisfactory. 

This appears far from conclusive, but, as pertaining to com- 
mon carrier railways in interstate commerce, it seems estab- 
lished that mere possession of separate corporate charters for 
industries and railways does not satisfy the courts in applying 
the commodities clause, but, on the contrary, there must be a 
bona fide separate administration. The latter is not clearly 
defined, but the Commission, inter alia, seems to consider evi- 
dence of separate officers and employes as relevant matter in 
determining whether or not the administration is really separate. 
In this respect, as in that of reasonable rates, the relations of 
industries and their owned railroads encounter a critical atti- 
tude in the regulatory bodies—a consideration which has some 
bearing on the policy of owning and operating a common carrier 
railway. The ban does not extend to other transport instru- 
mentalities, though some current agitation clamors for similar 
legislation with regard to the pipe lines. 


Private Car Lines 


As used herein the term “private car lines” includes only 
those freight cars owned and/or operated by shippers, excluding 
private car companies owned by the carriers and owned by 
neither shippers nor carriers. The larger of these shipper-owned 
car lines are sepaately incorporated, but whether separately in- 
corporated or not, they may be operated as a bureau of the 
shipper’s organization. 

Their administration calls for three main functions—use 
and operation, maintenance, and financial management. The 
first includes such matters as distribution, storage, tracing and 
records, mileage computations, and a general supervision over 
the loading, detention and movement of cars by both shippers 
and carriers. The performance of this function can and should 
be centralized; it is difficult to see how it could be well per- 
formed otherwise. Whether or not it should be integrated with 
the general traffic activities is the main question. 

The general factual situation concerning the authority of 
industrial traffic departments over these private car functions is 
not entirely clear, though some evidence is available. The De- 
partment of Commerce Industrial Traffic Management Survey, 
page 66, reads as follows: 


Replies from 21 per cent indicated the traffic department to be 
directly in control of cars and locomotives in 18 per cent and ex- 
ercising advisory control in 13 per cent. In 44 per cent of the firms 
other departments are given control: Production, 23 per cent; execu- 
‘tive, 10 per cent; and sales, 1 per cent. 


The unsatisfactory state of organization terminology renders 
administrative functions, control functions, advisory control, etc., 
somewhat difficult to interpret. Something may be inferred from 
the Official Railway Equipment Register, which indicates for 
each private car line the official to whom junction point reports, 
mileage statements, statements of earnings, and repair bills 
should be sent, to whom remittances should be made, and on 
whom drafts may be drawn. A check of the register indicates 
at least 150 cases of shipper car lines, in which the industrial 
traffic manager has some authority over private car matters. In 
some cases, he is designated as the one to receive mileage re- 
ports, statements of earnings, junction point reports, bills for 
repairs, drafts and remittances, and the inference is that he has 
pretty general authority over the lines. In other cases he 
receives junction reports, mileage statements, and repair bills; 
financial matters pass to the treasurer. In still other instances 
junction reports and earnings statements go to the traffic man- 
ager, repair bills to a master car builder, drafts and remittances 
to the financial officer. Thus, the industrial traffic manager may 


be responsible mainly for the use of these facilities, the main- 
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tenance and financial aspects being confided to the plant 9 
ating, accounting, and financial departments; or traffic May _ 
virtually complete authority over the lines. It may be tiene 
that a freuently encountered practice gives the traffic Pot 
ment authority over the use of transport equipment but lod “ 
elsewhere responsibility for operation and maintenance, -” 
Consider, then, the desirability of giving the traffic mana 
authority over the use and operation of the private car ion 
And first observe that, since both the general traffic functions 
and the control over use of the private car lines are centralized 
in performance, joint administration of them is easily attainable 
In this respect the case differs considerably from the shipping 
and receiving activities discussed in the preceding article. . 
Second, it hardly seems that any question would be gen- 
erally raised concerning the superior competence of the indus. 
trial traffic manager to direct the operations of private car lines 
Certainly, his knowledge of equipment supply conditions on the 
railroads and of the attitude of the regulatory authorities towarj 
this relationship between shippers and carriers should give him 
an important voice in passing on the policy questions involved 
in the expansion or restriction of ownership of such facilities 
Third, there is probably a more intimate association of this 
use function with the general traffic activities than with any 
other group of activities in the industrial enterprise. The ree. 
ords of the movements of the private cars are useful to the traffic 
department itself; cars, as well as shipments, may be traced by 
the same men, unless the volume of work is sufficient to warrant 
specialized clerks. Demurrage desks can attend to the deten- 
tion of private cars by the owning plants as well as the release 
of railway equipment. The distribution of private cars among 
the several plants or sources of supply requires an intimate 
knowledge not only of expected shipments but also of the supply 
of railway-owned equipment at the various points, both ordinarily 
within the province of the traffic forces. In exercising the rout- 
ing privilege, traffic men must not overlook the private car earn. 
ings and the regulations that affect their cost of operation. Thus, 
equalization of loaded and empty mileages must be observed if 
penalty charges for hauling empty equipment are to be avoided. 
In the selection of types of service, private car earnings should 
be safeguarded. Suppose that, for certain hauls, water transport 
might offer somewhat lower rates than the railways, yet, when 
earnings on empty and loaded mileage are considered, the ad- 
vantage might lie with the rail service, especially if necessary 
private equipment would otherwise be incompletely utilized. 
That is, a duty rests on the traffic department to make the own- 
ership of private car lines as profitable as it can be made. 
Again, it should not be forgotten that, in negotiations with 
carriers and in cases before the commissions, private car mat- 
ters are inextricably bound up with the adjustment of other 
rate and service relationships between carriers and shippers. 
It has been found necessary to assign to the Commission juris- 
diction over the use of private cars by the railroads in order to 
administer the non-discrimination provisions of the act. Such 
questions are well within the province of traffic men; on them 
should fall the burden of improving or defending the arrange 
ments with the carriers concerning the lading, use of equipment 
by carriers, return when empty, and the rate of compensation 
offered by the carriers for the use of the shippers’ rolling stock. 
It is not pretended that the use of private car lines cannot 
be well administered unless the industrial traffic department has 
authority over this phase of their management. Traffic depart- 
ments may protect the car lines in routing, just as they safe 
guard the traffic of shipper-owned railways, even though they 
possess no authority over them. In rate cases, the traffic de 
partment may assume to speak for both. 


The foregoing argument amounts to this: Considering the 
interest of traffic in the operation of the car lines and the 
intimate association of this function with the functions of the 
traffic department, it seems probable that, in the general rut 
of cases, the traffic department more than other departments 
would be likely to give them an intelligent administration. 


There are cases that suggest limitations to the preceding 
generalization. Some privately owned cars are used practically 
only in intra-plant service; the principle of use here suggests 
allocation to production. Suppose large private car lines that 
furnish specialized equipment not only to the owning industry, 
but to others as well; administrative separation may be deemed 
necessary to create more neutrality. Again, cases exist in which 
the cars are used by only a single department of the plant— 
for example, to haul inbound supplies of coal. They may oper 
ate in a shuttle movement between mines and furnaces 0 
docks. They raise no problems of distribution and their oper 
tion necessitates little supervision. They are practically plant 
facilities, though they are operated over common carrier railway 
lines. In this case, the need for traffic control does not appear 
to be so pressing. 

The maintenance function is somewhat different. It may 
be performed in the shipper’s own car shops, or general re 
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ents; must be performed in part by the railroads them- 

ves; and the performance must, therefore, be decentralized. 
“er type of technical activities with which traffic men are 
SS supposed to be very familiar; but a general supervision over 
a activities does not require intimate acquaintance with the 
‘etal of mechanical work. Apart from the idea that simplicity 
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MOTOR TRANSPORT COORDINATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Acknowledging, without qualification or suggestion of hos- 
tility, that the motor vehicle had a place in transportation, 
John F. Deasy, regional vice-president of the Pennsylvania, 
stationed at Pittsburgh, Pa., at the resumed hearing in No. 
9490, coordination of motor transportation on March 4, before 
Chairman Brainerd and Examiner Flynn, made suggestions for 
eordination of all transportation agencies and facilities. His 
main thought was that there should be regulation of the motor 
tuck offering its services as a common carrier. Mr. Deasy 
was the first of a long list of witnesses for railroads the hear- 
ing of Whom was expected to take five or six days. 

Their appearance was attributed to urging by representa- 
tives of the Commission that they should take more part in the 
proceeding than heretofore on account of the obvious interest 
of the railroads in the matter. Mr. Deasy was followed on the 
sand by Graham C. Woodruff, formerly assistant freight traffic 
manager Of the New York Central but for the last two years 
chairman of the board of the United States Freight Co. and 
vice-president of the L. C. L. Corporation, the manufacturer of 
container cars. The first mentioned controls the Universal 
(arloading and Distributing Co., one of the forwarders using 
trucks, containers and container cars. He appeared for the 
New York Central. 

Speaking, as he said, for the management of the Pennsyl- 
vania system, Mr. Deasy said there should be no confusion 
about his position in regard to regulation. 

‘Iam neither advocating nor suggesting regulation for the 
benefit of the railroad,” said he. “I am of the opinion that the 
private trucker should not be subject to regulation. By this I 
mean the privately owned and privately operated truck.” 

In the event of regulation, Mr. Deasy said, the following 
dements were suggested: That common carrier truckers ob- 
tain a certificate of public convenience and necessity before 
commencing or ceasing operation; furnish proof of financial 
resources and of financial responsibility; keep prescribed ac- 
counts; make prescribed reports, and comply with the rules and 
regulations issued by the proper tribunal with regard to con- 
— character and sufficiency of service, and safety of op- 
eration. 


As to the power of the regulatory body he said authority 
should be given to suspend or revoke certificates, for cause; to 
permit the transfer of certificates from one carrier to another; 
aid to permit the consolidation, merger or acquisition of con- 
tol of one carrier by another without discrimination as between 
different kinds of carriers. 


He said that all carriers should have equal opportunity to 
‘igage in truck transportation. He said that in the event of 
regulation of the character he had mentioned then as to inter- 
sate commercial haulers other than common carriers or pri- 
‘ately owned or operated trucks, it might be desirable for the 
lnterstate Commerce Commission to obtain jurisdiction for the 
purpose of proper study and investigation of the character of 
the operations of such carriers by requiring them to obtain a 
mit in the nature of a federal license to be issued as a mat- 
= of right and to keep such records of the operations per- 
» “med and make such reports thereon as the Commission 

night prescribe. 


. Mr. Deasy said it would be noted that he had omitted sev- 
eral important elements of regulation, as, for example, publica- 
. of and adherence to rates, matters of discrimination, and 
¢ like. Theoretically, he said, rate regulation was in the 
bublic interest and also in the interest of the trucker, but 
baciically, he said, it had in a number of instances proved to 
*a hardship to the common carrier trucker in the relation to 
ti competition with the non-common carrier trucker. Regula- 
‘2 of the rates of a non-common carrier trucker, he said, had 
teh em ted in but few states. To require a common carrier 
. er to operate under a frozen rate structure, he said, would 
handicap him in competing with other truckers for hire that 
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in organization is attained by assigning a combined maintenance- 
operation function to one department, no very persuasive argu- 
ment appears to determine the allocation of maintenance either 
to traffic or to production. 

The next article will consider the case of motor trucks and 
intra-plant transport equipment. 


one of two things was likely to happen: Either he would aban- 
don his common carrier status and become a contract or private 
carrier, or he would evade his tariffs by some form of sub- 
terfuge. 

“It is, therefore, our judgment,” said Mr. Deasy, “that if 
such truck regulation is undertaken, it should be moderate in 
extent and confined to non-restrictive elements, with the giving 
of jurisdiction to the Interstate Commerce Commission through 
the certificate and permit system, over all truckers for hire, to 
the end that the Commission may have the necessary authority 
further to study truck operation with a view to effecting a fair 
and economic solution of the truck problem. 


“In my opinion there must be a more advanced and recep- 
tive attitude by the railroads and the public toward new prac- 
tices, new customs, and new forms of transportation. The 
future progress of American railroads depends upon their ability 
to provide the most economical and convenient transportation 
obtainable. To do this it is essential that the railroads make 
available a system of coordinated transportation which will 
enable the public to utilize the kind of transportation it wants 
—rail, highway, waterway and airway—in the field in which 
each can best perform. All forms of transportation should be 
maintained with a proper return to the operation.” 


Any essential form of transportation, said Mr. Deasy, should 
not be restricted in its economic sphere of activity. Coordina- 
tion of railroads with highways, waterways, and airways, he 
said, should be brought about in such a way as to permit each 
of these agencies to give the public maximum service at mini- 
mum cost. 


“Railroads cannot hold to the railroads a monopoly of trans- 
portation,” said Mr. Deasy. “However, they should have the 
privilege of engaging in any form of transportation. The initi- 
ative and enterprise in developing a system of coordinated trans- 
portation on a sound basis rests primarily with the railroads 
in cooperation with all other forms of transportation. A function 
of regulation, in the process, should be to prevent discrimination. 
It is possible to develop along these lines without materially 
disturbing standard railroad practices and customs, but, in any 
event, where the old conflicts with the new and the new is the 
sounder method, the old must give way. 


“The future of the railroads, if permitted to function as 
they should, ought not to be disturbing. New forms of trans- 
portation and the possibilities of coordinating them with the 
railroads offer a field of transportation expansion which should 
not only meet the modern needs of business in cutting distribu- 
tion costs, but should also be reflected in more stable and sat- 
isfactory returns upon the capital invested in all forms of 
transportation.” 


Before making suggestions for regulation and co-ordination 
in the way indicated in the preceding paragraphs, Mr. Deasy 
described the steps that had been taken by the Pennsylvania to 
use trucks and busses as well as containers and container cars. 
He said he did not regard the busses operated by the Pennsyl- 
vania as competitors of the railroads but as competitors of 
other bus lines and electric railroads. Passenger business losses 
he attributed to the private automobile, saying that the common 
carrier busses had merely taken the business theretofore done 
and which would have continued to be done by the electric rail- 
ways if they had survived. Such co-ordination as the Pennsy]l- 
vania had brought about by the use of trucks, busses and con- 
tainers, he said, had been successful and had enabled the com- 
pany to achieve considerable savings. Trucks, he said, had 
lower terminal costs than railroads, but higher line haul costs. 
His idea was that motors should perform terminal services and 
railroads the line haul. As to the matter of taxation Mr. Deasy 
thought it had no place in this cage because taxation was a mat- 
ter of state control. 


Woodruff for New York Central 


In his testimony, Mr. Woodruff confined himself to trucks 
and containers, dividing traffic into that moving more than 75 
miles and that moving less than 75 miles in less-than-carload 
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quantities. He pointed out the advantages of the truck in mak- 
ing quick deliveries at the doors of the consignee. 

“Where there is a difference in the rate or through charge 
in favor of a trucking concern,” said Mr. Woodruff, “the added 
urge to use the truck is much more evident than the urge to 
use it on account of the quicker delivery.” 

Mr. Woodruff, a pioneer in the development of the con- 
tainer, said it was an effort by the railroads to meet the com- 
petition of the trucks and of the forwarding companies. 

“The container presents a physical opportunity,” said Mr. 
Woodruff, “for the joint use of a transportation facility by the 
railroad and the trucking company and there are indications of 
the return to the railroad for a considerable portion, if not all, 
of the actual haul except the terminal haul by the railroad if 
the container can be used under the container basis of rates in 
conjunction with trucks at each end of the line.” 

Container rates, he said, were practically on a space and 
weight basis and were directly in harmony with and therefore 
could properly compete with the motor truck rates. In intra- 
state traffic where there were regulatory statutes, he said, there 
was more or less effort by trucks to follow a regular method of 
rates about the same as the railroad rates, with store-door de- 
livery added. Interstate rates, he said, were more generally on 
@ space and weight basis so that the container furnished a fair 
parallel to the trucks. 

As a method for the railroads to compete successfully with 
trucks, he advised getting into effect container rates between 
as many points as possible and then hook up the container 
service with trucking companies at both ends on a combination 
charge for pick-up and store-door delivery in containers. 

“If this is done,” said Mr. Woodruff, “it will be a step to- 
ward protecting the railroad in the business it now carries as 
neg affording a means to get back traffic lost to the motor 
rucks.” 

J. A. Streyer, general traffic manager for the American 
Short Line Railroad Association, advocated reasonable regula- 
tion for the motor vehicle, with each branch of the motor trans- 
portation bearing “its fair share of taxes.” His idea was that 
motor vehicles for hire using the highways should be required 
. to obtain certificates of convenience and necessity, with a show- 
ing of financial responsibility as a condition precedent; that 
there should be regulation of rates, rules, and practices and 
no abandonment of service without permission. He also advo- 
cated a law covering hours of service of motor employes, 
regulations covering the width, load, length of vehicle and speed. 
Vehicles of three tons’ capacity or more, he said, should be 
required to have power brakes when used for commercial 
purposes and that qualifications should be prescribed for oper- 
ators. 


Less stringent regulations and certain latitude should be 
allowed rail carriers, he said, so as to enable them to meet 
motor competition where it was encountered and where they 
were losing traffic which could be handled by them at a profit 
even though the profit might not be a fair one. The railroads, 
he said, should be allowed to inaugurate store-door pick-up and 
delivery at points where they encountered competition without 
being required to perform such service at points where motor 
competition did not make it necessary. 

Bruce Edwards, an assistant marketing specialist from the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the Department of Agri- 
culture, presented monographs and statistics pertaining to the 
transportation of farm products by motor trucks. 


Interstate Regulation Advocated 


Regulation of interstate busses was advocated by W. H. 
Swinney, comptroller of the West Penn Electric Company, a 
holding corporation, the subsidiaries of which operate electric 
railroads around the upper Ohio River valley and busses from 
Baltimore, Md., and Washington, D. C., on the east to Detroit, 
Mich., on the west. The company, Mr. Swinney said, had to go 
into the bus business to protect its electric railways and the few 
feeder busses it had in 1924. Last year, he said, the companies’ 
busses operated more than 2,911 miles of highway routes and 
made 9,500,000 bus miles in five states. 

All its busses, Mr. Swinney said, were operating under cer- 
tificates of public convenience and necessity granted by state 
commissions. Its busses paid state taxes of more than $200,000, 
he said, which was more than 9 per cent of their gross revenue. 

Since 1920, he said, the revenues of the company’s electric 
railroads declined from $8,768,000 to $4,600,000 in 1930. He said 
that the field of the electric railroads had been so narrowed that 
they could no longer pay their way and that more mileage would 
have to be abandoned in the near future than in the past. He 
attributed the decline in the electric railway revenues to the 
private automobile although he said that some of it might have 
been caused by the busses. He said that the electric railroads 
had made many efforts to retain business including restoration 
of the old 5 cent fare. The decline in revenue, however, he 
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said continued. Competition he said was really between Tail 
roads and busses on the one hand and private automobiles ., 
the other. e 

Mr. Swinney said that if interstate busses could be brought 
to the standard of regulation to which state busses were sub. 
jected most of the troubles of his company, in so far ag bus 
operation was concerned, would be removed. Mr. Swinney, jp 
answer to Chairman Brainerd, said that certification of bugges 
in interstate commerce would not wholly meet the situation, py 
that it would go a very long way. In answer to a question 5 
W. H. Chandler, of the New York Merchants’ Association Me 
Swinney said that he did not consider that his company’s busses 
got the free use of highways. 

Fitzgerald Hall, attorney for the Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis, by asking Mr. Swinney questions, brought out the 
fact that bus companies did not pay ad valorem taxes in Penn. 
sylvania and that on a property valuation of $436,000 in Pennsy)- 
vania, the company’s busses operated in that state paid taxes 
totaling less than $10,000 a year. Mr. Hall pointed out that tha: 
sum of $10,000 included the gasoline taxes. 


Department of Agriculture Figures 


A vast mass of figures relating to stresses, wheel loads and 
things of that sort was put into the record by Thomas H, Me. 
Donald, chief of the Bureau of Roads of the Department of 
Agriculture. He illustrated the data he gave by charts. He 
also submitted figures resulting from a traffic survey in eleven 
western states made in cooperation with state highway com. 
missions. That survey, Mr. McDonald said, showed that truck 
usage of the highways did not exceed 16 per cent, and that the 
usage of the common carrier truck did not exceed 1.5 per cent, 
But he said that the common carrier trucks used the roads about 
four times as intensively as other trucks. That meant, of course, 
he said, that the common carrier truck was engaged in the 
business of transportation to its maximum capacity, while other 
trucks were merely used as needed in connection with other 
operations. 

Operation of these common carrier trucks and busses, Mr. 
McDonald said, caused no difference in the character of the 
roads. In other words, he meant that if there were no common 
carrier trucks or busses the same sort of roads would be built 
as were being built now. However, he said, the wheel load of 
the vehicle should be limited to 9,000 pounds and that pneumatic 
tires should be required for the heavy loads. He said that 
wheel loads could be kept down by increasing the number of 
wheels whenever the load desired to be hauled would call for 
a weight greater than 9,000 pounds on a single wheel. 

Mr. McDonald said that it was the judgment of his bureau 
that the trucks and busses by the payment of gasoline taxes 
were meeting all their obligations by reason of increases in 
the weights of the loads. He said that multiplication of wheels 
offered the solution of the problem of heavier loads. He said 
the tendency was toward the lighter and faster truck, of about 
one and a half tons’ capacity. 

It was Mr. McDonald’s view that motor transport fitted into 
a very definite field that could not be filled by either the railroad 
or the waterway. He said that its extreme flexibility would 
defeat any uneconomic regulation. In answer to a question he 
said that any regulation intended to place a handicap on the 
motor vehicle would be uneconomic regulation and that the 
motor vehicle would find a way to change form so as to avoid 
such regulation. 

Examiner Flynn said that at a prior hearing it had been 
testified that a small type of automobile, by reason of its tend- 
ency to leave the road, caused more damage to the roads than 
loaded trucks. Mr. McDonald said that he could not conceive 
of a condition where the bouncing of a light vehicle could have 
any such effect. He said it was only the impact of the maxi 
mum load that had an effect upon a road. 

Mr. Hall asked Mr. McDonald several questions the answer 


to which seemed to indicate that the N. C. & St. L. would take 
sharp issue with Mr. McDonald’s proposition that the expensive 
roads, now being constructed, would be demanded by the private 
automobile and were not the direct result of heavy trucks al 
busses. Mr. Hall asked if it was not true that at least 95 De? 
cent of motor vehicles on the highways had a weight of legs 
than 10,000 pounds. Mr. McDonald admitted that that was 80 
and also admitted that it would cost more to build a culvert 
designed to carry a load of 30,000 pounds than it would to con- 
struct one designed to carry a maximum of 10,000 pounds. 


Commission Statistics 


The Commission put into the record a statistical — 
of investment and operating figures in motor vehicles by - 
II and class III steam railways, electric railways and a, 
water, subject to the interstate commerce act, similar to the 
one promulgated by it in respect of class I carriers in — 
ber, 1930. These statistics were gathered by means of 4 qu 
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jonnaire sent out in this case. The property investment figures 
as of June 30, 1930, have been consolidated to show the aggre- 
te investment by each of the individual railroads which par- 
ticipate in motor vehicle transportation whether such investment 
js direct or through a subsidiary or affiliated company. They 
go not show the property investment of motor vehicle com- 
anies which are neither subsidiary to nor affiliated with the 
carriers, but which have contractual agreements with the car- 
riers for transportation of passengers or property beyond their 
lines, or in substitution for a rail haul. The operating figures 
summarized are for 1927, 1928, 1929, and the first six months of 


“ property investment in motor vehicles of class II steam 
railways for the United States as a whole was $220,795; that of 
class III railways, $208,203; that of the electric railways, $3,444,- 
700 in the eastern district, none in the southern and $9,846,912 
in the western district, making a total of $13,291,612 for the 
United States. 

Property investment of carriers by water in motor vehicles 
was shown as $522,745. 

In the table devoted to motor bus operating data the figures 
show that busses operated by class II and class III railways 
made 1,129,636 bus-miles in 1927; 1,132,686 miles in 1928; 1,065,- 
%51 miles in 1929; and 578,951 miles in the first six months of 
1930. The summary shows that the two classes of steam rail- 
roads covered by the summary operated intrastate route aggre- 
gating 3,614 miles in 1927; 4,064 miles in 1928; 6,255 miles in 
1929; and 7,204 miles in the six months ended with June, 1930. 
They operated interstate routes aggregating 909 miles in 1927; 
1,124 miles in 1928; 1,465 miles in 1929; and 1,356 miles in the 
first six months of 1930. Carriers by water operated intrastate 
routes aggregating 1,238 miles in 1927; 1,328 miles in 1928; 882 
miles in 1929; and 867 miles in the first six months of 1930. 
They are not shown as operating any interstate routes. 

Busses operated by classes II and III of steam railroads 
carried 63,414 passengers in 1927; 54,828 passengers in 1928; 
55,747 passengers in 1929; and 40,563 passengers in the first 
six months of 1930. Their passenger revenue was $135,144 in 
1927; $167,006 in 1928; $203,226 in 1929; and $118,892 in the first 
half of 1930 


The two classes of steam railroads are shown to have 
operated 56 trucks and 12 trailers in 1927 and 101 trucks and 20 
trailers in the first six months of 1930. In 1927 the trucks made 
303,907 truck-miles; 387,937 miles in 1928; 410,497 miles in 1929; 
and 199,908 miles in the first six months ended with June, 1930. 

The motor trucks operated by all the carriers mentioned in 
this summary carried 65,388 tons in 1927; 87,669 tons in 1928; 
91,181 tons in 1929; and 30,444 tons in the first six months of 
1930. Their revenue amounted to $259,827 in 1927; $314,931 in 
a $333,022 in 1929; and $88,527 in the first six months of 


LIVE STOCK BY TRUCK 


“In different localities throughout the central west, live 
stock shippers’ associations and chambers of commerce have 
adopted a ‘back to the rails’ shipping policy on the theory that 
shipping in common carrier trucks is not only unfair to the 
railroads, but is more expensive, in the long run, than to ship 
by rail,” declared C. D. Morris, of the Western Railways’ Com- 
mittee on Public Relations, in an address at Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
March 4, “Hitherto farmers and others have been giving much 
of their traffic to the trucks because they imagined they were 
saving money by so doing, but recent investigations have 
served to disillusion many of them in this regard. 

A striking illustration is furnished by the Mount Morris 
(l.) Shipping Association, an Ogle county farmers’ organiza- 
tion maintained for the cooperative marketing of their live stock. 
The manager of this association shows in his annual report for 
1930 that the expense last year in marketing 2,121,870 pounds 
of live stock by truck was $12,388.52, while the cost for the 
Same number of pounds by rail was $9,259.86, a saving of 
$3,126.66, or about twenty-five per cent, to the farmers of Ogle 
county from shipping by rail instead of trucks. In this study 
the manager of the association counted in the cost of delivery 
by rail, the expense of delivering the live stock from the farm 
to the railroad, and also the terminal expense on both classes 
of shipments at Chicago. The result of last year’s experience 
means that the shipments of live stock from Ogle county by 
rail in 1931 will be larger than in 1930. 

This experience confirms the findings reached by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in a survey of truck and rail shipments of 
ve Stock to the three large markets in the state of Illinois 
in the year 1927, According to this study the farmers of Illinois 
ites by truck in 1927 to Chicago, East St. Louis, and Peoria, 
» 5,606 head of live stock at a cost of $400,763 in excess of 

t it would have cost to ship the same stock by rail. Nor 
is study is any account taken of the amount paid by these 
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same shippers in the way of road taxes in order to provide a 
highway over which their stock could be delivered by truck. 

“In considering the cost of shipping by truck it should be 
remembered that the price charged by the truck owner for his 
services in no way covers the entire cost of shipment. The 
hard-surfaced highways of this country were built and are being 
maintained at public expense, through taxation. These high- 
ways were originally intended for use by the private owners of 
motor vehicles and not by common carriers. When used for 
commercial purposes those so using them should pay adequately 
for that privilege. Before we shall have equality of opportunity 
in the transportation world all common carriers must be treated 
alike under the law and be subjected to the same regulations 
by the government. 

“In this connection it is well to say that it is no part of 
the railroad program to demand that the owner of the private 
automobile or the farmer driving his own truck be asked to 
pay more for the use of the highway than he now pays. e 
is already paying enough—more, in fact, in proportion to the 
injury his vehicle does the highway, than does the heavy bus 
and truck. It is these latter vehicles that occasion the heavy 
cost of highway construction, bridges, etc., and the present 
excessive cost of highway maintenance. These big trucks, draw- 
ing from one to three trailers, many of them with solid tires, 
go lumbering over our hard-surfaced highways at a high rate 
of speed, doing more damage to the roadway in one trip than 
would any number of private automobiles with their air-filled 
tires. This is the type of vehicle that should be regulated by 
the government and forced to pay adequately for the use of 
our public highways. If there is any just reason why the 
farmer or the railroad should be taxed to maintain roadways 
for such vehicles as these, doing a commercial business, no one 
has yet discovered it.” 


MEETING MOTOR COMPETITION 


Southern railroads have been authorized to extend their 
rates on uncompressed cotton, reduced to meet truck competi- 
tion, to Atlantic port cities in Official Territory, over all-rail 
and rail-and-water routes, on one day’s notice. The Commission 
has given them sixth section permission to do that by means of 
supplemental matter in Glenn’s I. C. C. No. A-598. The rates to 
the eastern ports, like nearly all other rates on cotton reduced 
to meet truck competition, are published to expire on June 30. 

These cuts are made with a view to enabling the originating 
carriers to compete on shipments going north of Hampton Roads 
ports. Long ago the southern carriers reduced their local rates 
to Norfolk, Va., and other Hampton Roads ports by amounts 
varying from 17 to 20 cents. But they found that they could 
not obtain traffic going beyond Norfolk because they had no 
joint rates. A shipper of cotton could send his cotton to Norfolk 
on the local rate, but he could not ship beyond on anything 
other than the higher joint rates. The trucks could continue to 
take cotton going beyond. 

The amended Glenn tariff provides shrunken rates via the 
all-rail and rail-water routes beyond to Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
New York and Boston. The reduced local and the new through 
rates apply from points in North Carolina and Virginia. The 
rate from Aberdeen, N. C., to Norfolk, some time ago was re- 
duced 17 cents a 100 pounds. The new all-rail and rail-water 
rates via Norfolk have also been cut 17 cents. But the reduction 
in the through rate is not always the same as the cut in the 
local to Norfolk. For instance the local from Alma, N. C., to 
Norfolk is 20 cents less than it was until the railroads decided to 
meet truck competition. The cut in the through rate, from 
Alma to the northern ports, however, is only 17 cents. The local 
from Dunn, N. C., to Norfolk was cut 14 cents, but the cut to 
the northern ports is 16 cents. New England lines refused to 
concur in cuts to interior points. Therefore Boston is the only 
New England cotton spinning point to get the benefit of the 
lowered through rates. 


To meet motor competition, the southwestern carriers, by 
petition in No. 13535, consolidated southwestern cases et al., 
have asked the Commission to approve special rates on auto- 
mobiles, passenger, loose or in packages, carloads, on a basis 
other than that prescribed under the terms of the findings in 
these cases. 

Specific rates are to be published from producing, manu- 
facturing and/or assembly plants situated at St. Louis and Kan- 
sas City, Mo., Des Moines, Ia., Omaha, Neb., Denver, Colo., 
Memphis, Tenn., New Orleans, La., Houston Tex., Dallas, Tex., 
and Oklahoma City, Okla., to destinations in the southwest and 
Kansas-Missouri territories within 500 miles of each point of 
origin shown above, where the mileage scale makes a lower 
total charge than present through charges, according to the 
petition. 

“The rates proposed are to be applied from all manufactur- 
ing or assembling points, and are designed to meet, as far as 
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practicable, truck competition,” said F. A. Leland, chairman of 
the Southwestern Freight Bureau, in the petition. “The rates 
as proposed are materially lower than those fixed by the Com- 
mission for application generally in the territories referred to, 
and are, therefore, restricted in their application so as to apply 
only for mileage where active truck competition is encountered. 
The rates, while considerably lower than those fixed for general 
application throughout our territory, will still yield the carriers 
a profit over and above the cost of transportation. 

“Until a short time ago all of this traffic was shipped by 
rail at the existing freight rates with the exception of a com- 
paratively small amount which, for short distances, was driven 
away under its own power. With the completion of good roads 
generally throughout our territory and with the development 
of the truck, a substantial volume was loaded on trucks, usually 
four machines to a truck, and so handled to destination at a 
cost substantially less than in effect via the rail lines. This 
condition during the last year has increased to an alarming 
extent, until now we are faced with the certainty that practi- 
cally 100 per cent of this traffic will be transported by truck 
instead of by rail.” 

Mr. Leland said the situation had been carefully considered 
by the traffic executives of all western lines and that a special 
study was made, automobile manufacturers were consulted, and 
their cost of trucking determined, with the result that the scale 
of rates proposed was unanimously approved by the Western 
Traffic Executive Committee, representing all western lines. 

“It is felt that with the scale of rates proposed, much of 
this business can be recaptured and held to the rail lines,” said 
he. “It is not felt that this scale will, in all cases, hold the 
traffic to the rail lines, there being certain movements between 
large centers where perhaps somewhat lower rates will be 
necessary and your authority is asked, that we be permitted, 
in such cases, to vary from this scale to the extent as may be 
later found necessary. These rates are necessarily more or 
less of an experiment and your authority is asked to permit 
publication based thereon, to be made on statutory notice, and 
to expire December 31, 1931, unless same be renewed on 
statutory notice prior thereto.” 

The proposed rates are to apply for shipments in cars 40 
feet 6 inches or less in length. The scale begins with a rate of 
$30 a car for 25 miles and under and to 100 miles; is $62 at 
200 miles; $102 at 300 miles; $142 at 400 miles, and runs out 
with $185 at 500 miles. 

The petitioners set forth a comparison of the proposed rates 
with present rates. This shows reductions of from $51.52, basis 
first class S. W. L. 100 per cent scale, minimum weight 11,200 
pounds, for 25 miles and under, to $30; from $122.08 to $62 for 
200 miles; from $148.96 to $102 for 300 miles; from $175.84 to 
$142 for 400 miles; and from $194.88 to $185 for 500 miles. 
Similar comparisons on the basis of the first class S. W. L. 
Kansas-Missouri scale. 


MO. PAC. EXTENDS BUS SERVICE 


P. J. Neff, vice-president and general manager of the Mis- 
souri Pacific Transportation Company, announces that his line 
has purchased from the Atlantic and Pacific Stages the highway 
route between St. Louis and Memphis. The new line becomes 
a part of the system of the Missouri Pacific Transportation Com- 
pany, subject to the approval of the highway commissions of 
Arkansas and Missouri. 

New schedules, now in preparation, will provide through 
service from Memphis to points north and east through the St. 
Louis gateway by connection, at St. Louis, with the Colonial- 
Atlantic and Pacific Stages. Coaches over the new line will 
operate into and out of the present Missouri Pacific Transporta- 
tion Company depots in St. Louis and Memphis. 


STORE DOOR DELIVERY 


Store-door to store-door service on less-carload shipments of 
certain designated items of machines and machinery, between 
Rockford, Ill., Beloit, Wis., and Chicago, was begun March 5 
by the Chicago & Northwestern. The items covered are gen- 
erally rated second class, in less-carload quantities. The rate 
established in connection with the store-door service is 38 cents 
a hundred pounds, as compared with a second class rate of 45% 
cents from Beloit to Chicago and of 45 cents from Rockford 
to Chicago for the regular rail service. 

This represents the first complete service between shipper 
and receiver to be established by a railroad in the territory 
not involving the use of some variation of the container prin- 
ciple. A substantial movement of the items covered has been 
going to motor trucks, it is stated, and the new service is an 
effort to return it to rails. The North Western has made ar- 


rangements with trucking companies at both ends of the haul 
to handle the shipments, under contract, as agents of the rail- 
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“This new 38-cent rate will entitle the shipper and consign 
to complete store-door to store-door service on less-than-cario. 
shipments of certain designated machines and machinery.” — 
H. W. Beyers, vice-president of the road. “Every move of = 
shipment will be supervised by the Chicago & North Western : 
trucking to the platform, shipment via rail, and trucking to the 
consignee’s door in Chicago. This new step in offering complete 
shipping service to Rockford and Beloit shippers follows the 
North Western’s step in establishing store-door to store-door 
container car shipping service on 1. c. 1 shipments betwee; 
Chicago and Milwaukee last December.” 


REGULATION OF FORWARDING COMPANIES 


Amendment of paragraph 3 of section 1 of the interstate 
commerce act to provide for regulation of forwarding companie 
has been proposed by Representative Hoch, of Kansas, in 9 R 
17339. Such legislation was recommended to Congress by the 
Commission in its last annual report. The bill would amend 
the section by including in the definition of ‘common Carrier” 
“all persons, firms, or corporations who receive goods of others 
for transportation and combine the same in carload or less-thap. 
carload shipments and cause the same to be transported in ear. 
load or less-than-carload lots at carload or less-than-carloag 
rates wholly or partly by railroad and/or operate containers 
or container cars, and/or the instrumentalities in connection 
with the uses thereof.” In view of the fact that the bill died 
with the close of Congress at noon March 4, the measure ywil] 
— to be reintroduced at the next session if it is to be con. 
sidered. 


OVERCHARGES AND UNDERCHARGES 


“The Chicago Claim Conference, representing practically all 
carriers (rail and water) in the central states, is undertaking, 
through an appropriate committee, a prevention program directed 
toward the elimination of preventable errors in the assessment 
of freight charges that cause either an overcharge or an under- 
charge,” says C. H. Dietrich, chairman of the public relations 
committee. 

“Recognizing that errors such as these constitute a fruitful 
source of complaint and are both irritating and troublesome to 
shippers and receivers alike, it is thought that all reasonable 
efforts toward their elimination are worth while. 

“While such preventable errors, with the resultant over- 
charge or undercharge of amount collected, develop in con- 
nection with a relatively small per cent of the total freight ship- 
ments handled, and by far the larger proportion of errors are 
chargeable to carrier employes responsible for rating, billing, 
and revising waybills, shippers may assist materially in this 
program by checking the practices employed in their shipping 
department, particularly the preparation of shipping tickets; if 
these documents are correctly prepared many errors in the 
assessment of freight charges will be avoided. 

“An analysis of the causes resulting in errors and which 
create overcharges and undercharges are enumerated as follows: 


(1) Use of trade names of articles on bills of lading or shipping 

orders that are not listed in freight classification. 
_ (2) Failure to show on bills of lading how shipments are packed; 
i. e., knocked down, knocked down flat, set up, crated, boxed, 
wrapped, etc. Different ratings are provided in accordance with 
manner packed. 

(3) Failure to indicate released valuations on shipping tickets 
or bills of lading where the rate depends on the value declared. 
The following commodities are effected by this prvosiion in the 
tari: Rugs, emigrant movables, cut glassware, household goods, scrap 
leather, live stock, live wild animals, ores, paintings and pictures, 
pottery, printed matter, silk, leatherboard scrap, jewelers’ sweepings, 
watches, clocks. 

(4) Use of estimated weights by shippers not members of, oF 
having agreement with, weighing bureaus. 

_. (5) Failure to show by suitable notation on shipping tickets or 
bills of lading bureau weight agreement number. , 

Failure to indicate on bills of lading covering return ship- 
ments of “empty .carriers,’’ “gas cylinders,’ etc., by proper notation 
that shipment consists of “returned empties.’’ ¥ 

(7) Failure to indicate on shipping ticket or bills of lading the 
manner in which certain commodities are packed. For example, ex- 
tracts, fruit preserves, etc., whether in glass, tin, kegs, etc. " 

(8) Avoid indefinite descriptions such as ‘‘cotton factory products, 
“silk factory products,” “‘shoes and leather findings,” etc. Bill clerks, 
in order properly to classify and rate a shipment, must have 2 
description that will fit with the description contained in the con- 
solidated classification. 


RAIL INDEBTEDNESS TO U. S. 


A report on railroad indebtedness to the government 0B 
account of loans made under section 210 of the transportation act 
is required from the Secretary of the Treasury by a resolution, 
offered by Senator Howell, of Nebraska, agreed to by the Senate. 
The report is to be made to the Senate on or before December 
1, 1931. The resolution asks for information as to the financial 
condition of the debtor railroads, the class of security held bs 
the government, the prospects of payment, what efforts are beiné 
made to collect, and recommendations as to disposition of debt. 
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Ocean Shipping News 


OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 


The Traffic World New York Bureau 


In spite of lack of demand in the full cargo market, rates 
nave continued in the last few days the advance which was 
begun some two weeks ago. Reviews of the situation by freight 
yrokers ascribe this condition to the decrease in available 
tonnage and the fact that owners with ships laid up have not 
vet felt justified in putting their vessels back into service. 
"The grain trade has been considerably heartened by the 
federal Farm Board’s announcement that in the next four 
months it will sell its grain stored at or near various ports to 
importing countries at competitive prices. As yet no tangible 
effect of the announcement has been noted, but the tone of the 
market has been strengthened by the news. The amount of 
stored grain is estimated at not over 35,000,000 bushels. Other- 
wise the market has been quiet. Fixtures reported included a 
cargo to the Mediterranean on the basis of 12% cents and a 
handy sized steamer for range loading to Greece, both fixtures 
for first half March. 

The coal market has been dormant, with the few fixtures 
made reflecting rates as on the basis of about $2 to West Italy 
and the Adriatic for last. half March, with further business prob- 
ably available and on the basis of about $2.55 to Rio de Janeiro 
for April loading. 

There is some inquiry for trans-Atlantic sugar cargoes for 
March-April loading from Cuba or Santo Domingo, charterers’ 
ideas being about 13s 6d to 14s from Cuba for March loading on 
the 4,500-ton size. Demand is moderate in the West Indies 
division of the time charter market and rates showed a slight 
advance. Rates in the general time charter trades also show a 
slight improvement for the larger sizes. 

The tankers division is generally quiet although there is 
inquiry for Black Sea tonnage to United Kingdom-Continent and 
for black oil tonnage, Gulf-trans-Atlantic, for April-May and 
also for creosote carriers for similar positions. 

From the Pacific Coast come reports of a scarcity of ton- 
nage for the nearby position. ‘This is not so much due to the 
actual absence of ships as to the disinclination of owners to 
accept business in the only trades in which a real demand exists, 
and their desire to hang out for charters they prefer, their 
preferences, unfortunately, being for trades that remain life- 
less,” says the Pacific freight market letter issued by the General 
Steamship Corporation, Ltd. 

The dissolution of the United States Intercoastal Conference 
has had a considerable indirect effect on all other business in 
the Pacific. This is particularly noticeable in the intercoastal 
lumber trade, where the rates fixed by the conference permitted 
employment of a large number of ships both on a rate basis 
and on time charter. At present, eastern lumber buyers are 
holding off to await developments and the outlook is that a 
number of ships may be diverted to other trades. At present 
business to Australia, China and Japan has absorbed a good 
many ships, but these will be available upon the delivery of 
their cargoes. 

Time charter business on the west coast is slow, with 
charterers’ ideas much below what shipowners are willing to 
accept. The tanker market is virtually stagnant. 


Rates are still being maintained by the Gulf Intercoastal 
Conference lines operating in the trade between the Gulf and 
Pacific ports in spite-of the dissolution of the United States 
Intercoastal Conference. 

Effective immediately, the $1 differential charges by the 
conference lines from Pacific ports to Dairen, Taku Bar and 
other Far East transshipment points will be eliminated. 

The three American flag steamship companies that resigned 
from the Pacific Westbound Conference announced that they 
were quoting $2 a ton under conference rates to Oriental out- 
ports, This is the outport differential which the three firms, 
Oceanic and Oriental Navigation Company (American Hawaiian 
ine, Managing operators of the Oriental division), States Steam- 
ship Company and Tacoma Oriental Steamship Company, had 
previously demanded of the conference and the refusal of which 
was the assigned reason for their withdrawals. Despite rumors 
: the contrary, rates to the major ports of call in the Far East 
ave not been disturbed, according to officials of the American- 
awaiian Line. 

The Pacific Westbound Conference, like the Pacific Coast- 
€ Conference, is standing firm on its tariff, with the possible 
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exception of permitting members to meet the competition in 
individual cases. What action, if any, the remaining nine mem- 
bers will take will be decided at the general meeting of the 
Pacific Westbound in Seattle March 9. 

Appointment of Joseph A. Wells as manager of the Bureau 
for the Suppression of Theft and Pilferage is announced by 
Cornelius H. Callaghan, president of the bureau. Mr. Wells was 
lately acting as special agent of the United States Intercoastal 
Conference and for ten years was traffic manager of the Williams 
Steamship, Inc., and has been associated with shipping interests 
in the Port of New York for more than twenty-five years. 

The freight service of the Baltimore & Philadelphia Steam- 
boat Co. between Baltimore, Philadelphia and way points will 
be conducted in the future by a new corporation to be known as 
Ericsson Line, Inc., in which it is understood the Bull interests 
now owning the Baltimore & Carolina Line are to have a sub- 
stantial holding. A. H. Bull & Co. will act as agents for the new 
corporation. The passenger service of the Baltimore & Phila- 
delphia Steamboat Co. will continue as heretofore, the new com- 
pany concerned only with freight business. This arrangement 
is to begin next month. 


The Quaker Line has announced its entry into the coast- 
wise trade between California and North Pacific ports beginning 
with the sailing of the steamer San Rafael from Seattle April 4. 
This follows the action of the American-Hawaiian Line in estab- 
lishing a similar service and other intercoastal lines are reported 
to contemplate entry into this trade. The Quaker Line has also 
added Boston to its ports of call on the Atlantic coast. 


Failure of the lines operating in the trade between New 
York and Bremen, Hamburg, Rotterdam and Antwerp to confer 
on the proposed freight pooling arrangement has been due to 
the prolonged illness of Ernest Glaessel, director-general of 
the North German Lloyd. It is reported that Mr. Glaessel is now 
on the road to recovery and that the conference will probably 
take place the latter part of this month. The lines which will be 
represented are the United States, North German Lloyd and Ham- 
burg-American lines, serving the German ports, and the Holland- 
America Red Star, American Diamond and Lloyd Royal Belge 
lines serving Antwerp and Rotterdam. 


The Eastern Steamship Lines have awarded a contract to 
the Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. for the con- 
struction of two twin screw, oil burning passenger and cargo 
steamers at a cost of about $3,500,000 each. Work is to be 
started at once and the first vessel is to be ready May 1, 1932, 
for her initial trip between Boston and St. John, while the 
second is to be ready on June 15, 1932, for her initial trip in 
the New York and Yarmouth service. 


Members of the United States Load Line Conference were 
to leave New York March 7 for Pacific Coast and Gulf ports, 
where they will hold hearings to learn the views of American 
shipowners on the proposal to extend the load line laws for 
ships operating in foreign trades to include vessels in the inter- 
coastal and coastwise trades. 

The committee’s hearings will open in Seattle March 13; 
Portland, Ore., on March 16; San Francisco, March 20; Los 
Angeles, March 25, and New Orleans, March 30. 

On the committee are Norman F. Titus, president of the 
American Institute of Shipping, chairman; H. B. Walker, presi- 
dent of the American Steamship Owners’ Association, vice-chair- 
man; Rear Admiral J. G. Tawresey, U. S. N., retired, represent- 
ing the United States Shipping Board; Robert F. Hand, vice- 
president of the Standard Shipping Company; S. D. McComb, 
manager of the Marine Office of America; David Arnott, chief 
surveyor of the American Bureau of Shipping, and Laurens 
Prior, technical adviser to the United States Commissioner of 
Navigation. 

As a result of the decision of the American-Hawaiian and 
Quaker lines to enter the Pacific coastwise trade, the Munson- 
McCormick Line has decided to enter the eastbound intercoastal 
trade. The company has quoted rates of 32%, cents on canned 
goods, 40 cents on dried fruit, 35 cents on beans, and 35 cents 
on rice to Baltimore and Philadelphia. 


The East Coast Colombian Steamship Lines’ Conference has 
amended its Freight Tariff No. 1, applying from New York to 
Cartagena and Puerto Colombia, by canceling item on common 
soap at 45 cents a hundred pounds, and has amended its Colom- 
bian Classification No. 1, applying between the same ports, by 
providing for soap, n. c. 8., at second class weight or measure- 
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ment rate of $1.05 a hundred pounds, or 52 cents a cubic foot, 
both changes becoming effective as of April 1. 

The Merchants’ Association of New York will supply New- 
foundland customs duty stamps at face value, in 1, 2 and 5 cent 
denominations, at its offices. Newfoundland customs duty 
stamps can be used only to prepay the duty on advertising 
matter sent to Newfoundland by mail. They cannot be used to 
prepay the duty on any other merchandise. 


MUNSON LINE TARIFFS CASE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Arguments as to the meaning of the words “common ar- 
rangement” as used in section 1 (a) of the interstate commerce 
law, were made in the Supreme Court this week, March 2, in 
No. 85, United States vs. Munson Steamship Line, brought to 
that tribunal on a writ of certiorari from the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the fourth district on the request of the Commission. 
The appeal is from a case initiated in the federal district court 
by the Commission seeking a mandamus ordering the steamship 
line to file its tariffs with it on the ground that the steamship 
line and the railroads, under a “common arrangement,” were 
transporting freight from interior points via Baltimore, Md., to 
points in Florida. When there is a “common arrangement,” or 
a “common control’ or a “common management” the jurisdic- 
tion of the Commission attaches. 

The trial and first appellate courts held against the Com- 
mission in its effort to obtain an award of a writ of mandamus. 
The Circuit Court of Appeals, according to a summary of its 
opinion written by the Commission, seemed to hold that an 
arrangement for the dispatch of freight over a railroad and a 
steamship line, to be a “common arrangement,” had to be analo- 
gous to a “common control” or “common management,”; that the 
existence of joint rates and through bills of lading, or some 
agreement between the carriers concerning the division of their 
charges, was a necessary ingredient of a common arrangement; 
and that the Munson Line, in advancing charges to the rail 
carriers, as well as in issuing its own bills of lading, acted 
solely as agent of the shippers and not of the rail carriers. 

“The decision of the Supreme Court in this case is awaited 
with interest,” said the Commission in its last annual report, 
“in view of the fact that in the enforcement of the act consid- 
erable uncertainty as to what constitutes a common arrange- 
ment of transportation partly by railroad and partly by water 
has existed.” 

Arguments were made by John Lord O’Brian, assistant to 
the Attorney-General, for the United States, and by J. Calvin 
Chestnut, for the steamship line. The former argued that the 
successive receipt and forwarding of freight in interstate com- 
merce by two or more connecting carriers under any arrange- 
ment by which they mutually facilitated shipments over their 
lines in the same way that freight was forwarded on through 
bills of lading was evidence of a common arrangement within 
the meaning of the statute. 

Answering a question by Justice Brandeis, Mr. O’Brian 
admitted that attaching such a meaning to the fact that the 
railroads and the steamship lines facilitated the transfer of 
freight from the facilities of one to the facilities of the other 
would subject many, if not all, coastwise steamship carriers to 
control by the Commission. 

Mr. Chestnut said that this effort by the Commission con- 
stituted an effort to make a revolutionary change in the regu- 
lation of carriers by water by taking their regulation from the 
Shipping Board and giving it to the Commission. 

Chief Justice Hughes stopped Mr. Chestnut after he had 
discussed the matter for only a few minutes after the lunch 
hour. Mr. Hughes said that the court did not care to hear fur- 
ther argument on the matter. When the court stops an attorney 
in the way Mr. Chestnut was stopped the usual inference is 
that the court has made up its mind to decide in favor of the 
man it stops. The justices, in this case, had an opportunity to 
consult on the case in the lunch hour recess. 


INTERCOASTAL REGULATION BILL 


Representative Gavagan, of New York, has introduced H. 
R. 17326, a bill to give the Shipping Board effective regulatory 
powers over intercoastal steamship rates and traffic. He said 
some of the intercoastal steamship companies were interested 
in the measure as a means of preventing rate wars. In view 
of the fact that Congress adjourned at noon March 4, it will be 
necessary for the bill to be reintroduced at the next session if 
it is to be considered. 

The bill authorizes the board to prescribe minimum rates. 
It provides that no vessel shall engage in the carriage of mer- 
chandise or property as a common carrier for hire between ports 
of the United States by way of the Panama Canal unless it shall 
have first obtained from the board a license authorizing it to 
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engage in such intercoastal trade. Before any such li 

shall be granted, the bill provides, the owner or operator ~ ~ 
ing for the same shall make a statement under oath ca 
—— that he or it will abide by such classifications, taritts 
= <4 regulations and practices as shall be promulgated by the 

Whenever the board, the bill further provides, 

any Classification, tariff, rule, regulation or practice Pred 
charged, collected or observed by a carrier licensed to en ~ 
in the intercoastal trade is unjust or unreasonable, it may ao 
mine, prescribe, and order enforced a just and reasonable 4 
imum rate upon the complaint of any shipper, shipowner ; 
operator. Penalties are provided for violations of the act. ” 


MERGER OF SHIPPING LINES 


The Shipping Board did not waste words in replying to the 
Senate resolution calling for information relative to the merger 
of the Roosevelt Steamship Company and the International 
Mercantile Marine Company. The questions asked by the Sen- 
ate and the board’s replies follow: ; 











(1) What information the board has with respect to th 
of the Roosevelt Steamship Company and th nme 
Starine Company. p pany e International Mercantile 
t has been stated to the board indirectly that re 
of the Roosevelt Steamship Company and associates have purchent 
a working control of the stock of the International Mercantile Marine 


— tee 
f e board has been consulted concerning this 
what action or attitude the board took with peapect thereto. - 

The matter has never been formally presented to the board al- 
though there was some informal discussion of the subject with rep- 
resentatives of the corporation in July, 1930. . 
: (3) If the board permits any of its managing agents directly or 
indirectly to operate foreign flag lines or vessels in competition with 
ee yy — ae or sold by the board. 

s the recorded and established y 
such ‘competition shed policy of the board to prevent 
hat action the board contemplates 
this merger plates taking as a result of 
e investigations being made by the board have not devel 

+ ha point where that question can be definitely answered at ais 

(5) Whether any loan has been made by the Shipping Board f 
the construction of any ship now operated by any fecelen company, 
or whether any ship for the construction of which loans have been 
—— has been sold to and is now operated by any foreign company. 

oO. 


The report in response to the resolution was made in the 
form of a letter written by Vice-Chairman Plummer, of the board, 
to Edwin P. Thayer, the secretary of the Senate. 

Information relating to the merger of the Roosevelt Steam- 
ship Company and the International Mercantile Marine Con- 
pany is to be submitted to the Shipping Board by those com- 
panies as the result of a conference between officials of the 
companies and the board. The conference was held following 
the transmission of the board’s report on the merger to the 
Senate. Officials of the I. M. M. advised the board that the 
foreign lines controlled by that company would be disposed of 
as soon as possible. The board must be advised as to the situa- 
tion in order that it may pass on the question of whether the 
Roosevelt company as a managing operator for the board is 
interested in foreign tonnage. 

In the Senate, on the last day of the Seventy-first Congress, 
Senator Fletcher, of Florida, said that the International Mer- 
cantile Marine-Roosevelt combination, “through the International 
Mercantile Marine, is using foreign-flag vessels to compete with 
American-flag services.” In view of that situation, said he, and 
the consistent policy and practice of the Shipping Board in op 
position to its managing operators operating foreign-fiag ships 
in competition with Shipping Board vessels without the approval 
of the board, “I feel we are justified in assuming the board 
will take appropriate action to prevent, so far as it has the 
power, American companies operating foreign-flag ships in coml- 
petition with American-flag vessels.” 


OCEAN AGREEMENTS 


The following agreements filed in compliance with section 
15 of the shipping act of 1916 were approved by the Shipping 
Board March 4: 


New York Lumber Lighterage Conference Agreement of which 
the American Lighterage Corporation, Chiarello Brothers Company, 
Inc., Conners Marine Company, Inc., East Coast Stevedoring Com- 
pany, Inc., Harbor Lighterage Company, Charles W. Peterson, Sun- 
set Lighterage Corporation, The Williams Line, Inc., and Unite 
States Lighterage Corporation are members: The parties to this agree- 
ment are engaged in the transportation and lighterage of — 
within the port of New York and between ports and places in The 
states of New York, New Jersey, Connecticut and other states. ht 
agreement provides for the assessment and collection of all frelg” < 
and other charges on lumber handled by the parties strictly in “ 
cordance with tariff of rates, charges, rules and regulations to 
adopted by them jointly. It forbids unjust discrimination or tion 
making of discounts, payments, rebates or returns of any ys 
to shippers or receivers of cargo or the payment, refund or £ sled 
tion of any charges whatsoever in connection with any lumber oa er- 
by any of the parties to the agreement. Payment of freight Dro 
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age or commission for obtaining cargoes or contracts is also pro- 
hibited. Action pertaining to all matters within the scope of the 
agreement is to be determined by three-fourths vote of all members. 
No modification or change in this agreement is to be binding upon 
the members until approved by the board. Questions in respect to 
alleged breach of the agreement are to be submitted to arbitration, 
and the measure of damages for any breach is provided for. Each 
member agrees to post a bond in the amount of $1,000 as a guarantee 
of payment of any arbitration award under the agreement. Any party 
may be eliminated by vote of three-fourths of the conference mem- 
bers for breach of the agreement. Admission of new members upon 
consent of three-fourths of the parties is provided for, and no 
eligible applicant is to be denied admission except for just and rea- 
sonable cause. The agreement is for a period of twelve months 
without right of resignation or retirement by any signatory, and may 
be extended for further periods of twelve months by mutual agree- 
ment of the parties duly notified to the board. 

New York and Denmark: The parties to this agreement are 
American Scantic Line, Arnold Bernstein Line and Det Forenede 
Dampskibs Selskab, each of which! operates a service between 
New York and Copenhagen. Under the terms of the agreement 
Arnold Bernstein Line agrees not to transport any cargo either 
eastbound or westbound to and from Denmark, except unboxed 
automobiles and chassis, the traffic in which is to be booked for 
joint account and divided between the lines on the basis of 50 per 
cent to the Bernstein Line and 50 per cent to the other two parties 
to the agreement. The rates to be charged by Scantic Line and Det 
Forenede on boxed set-up cars are to be no lower than 4 cents per 
cubic foot under the rates for unboxed passenger cars. Arnold 
Bernstein Line agrees to place its dock and loading facilities at 
New York at the disposal of the other two parties for a reasonable 
compensation. Cost of transporting shipments from railhead to load- 
ing pier and insurance differential may be absorbed by the individual 
lines, but absorption of inland freight to New York, loading and dis- 
charging cost, quay dues, free storing or special favors of any kind 
are prohibited. Shipments to be delivered to warehouse in Copen- 
hagen Freeport are to be assessed a uniform charge to be agreed 
upon by the Copenhagen offices of the lines. This agreement is to 
remain in effect until December 31, 1931, and is to be automatically 
extended year by year thereafter unless written notice of cancella- 
tion is given prior to September list of the current year. 

Mooremack Gulf Lines, Inc., with Gulf Mail Steamship Com- 
pany, Inc.: Agreement for interchange at New Orleans of through 
shipments of cargo between Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore and 
Progreso, Mexico. Maximum through rates are to be the combina- 
tion of the local rates of the participating carriers plus 10 cents per 
100 pounds to cover cost of transhipment at New Orleans. 

The Atlantic & Caribbean Steam Navigation Company with 
Elder Dempster & Company, Ltd.: Agreement providing for through 
shipments of tobacco and saltpeter from San Juan, Puerto Rico to 
Santa Cruz de Teneriffe, Canary Islands. Through rates are to be 
based on direct line conference rates and are to be apportioned on 
a 3/7th and 4/7ths basis, the line receiving 4/7ths of the through 
rate agreeing to assume the full cost of transferring shipments at 
New_York. ‘ 

Dimon Steamship Corporation with Oriole Lines: Arrangement 
for through movement of shipments of canned goods, dried fruit and 
raisins from Pacific coast loading ports of Dimon Line to Dublin and 
Belfast. Through rates are to be based on direct line rates and 
apportioned equally between the two lines, each of which is to 
assume one-half the cost of transhipment at New York. 


SINGAPORE MAINTAINS POSITION AS WORLD PORT 


With shipping berthed at its wharves reaching a record 
total of ten million tons, Singapore’s position as a world port 
remained strong in the face of the world depression, according 
to advices from Consul Roy E. B. Bower at Singapore, made 
public by the Commerce Department, covering the fiscal year 


ended June 30, 1930. 
“The record tonnage mark does not take into account the 


immense amount of shipping which uses only the roads, indicat- 
ing that if it were not for the depression the port’s facilities 
would be taxed beyond their capacity,” says the summary of the 
report, which continues: 


Alternative schemes for the improvement and extension of the 
port were recommended by the chairman of the harbor board in 1927. 
The board’s proposals, supported by the Singapore Chamber of Com- 
merce, were submitted to the Imperial Shipping Committee at London. 
The latter sought the advice of shipping companies, engineers, and the 
officials of the Suez Canal (the depth of which practically determines 
the draft of vessels using Singapore wharf space), and eventually 
eliminated all but two of the proposals, known as wharf extension 
schemes “C” and “D.”’ The chairman of the Singapore Harbor Board 
states that the recommendations by the board for the construction 
of schemes ‘“‘C’”’ and “D” are still under consideration by the govern- 
ment. These schemes provide for extension of existing wharfage by 
23 per cent, bringing the total length of deep water quayage up to 
3,000 — at an estimated cost of over $5,000,000 (United States cur- 
rency). 





LOAD LINE CONVENTION 

Without debate the Senate has approved the international 
load line convention providing for establishment of load lines 
on vessels. Senator Borah, chairman of the foreign relations 
committee, said the treaty had been signed by approximately 
thirty maritime nations and that so far as the committee had 
been able to ascertain it had the approval of the shipping in- 
terests of the United States and also of the crew organizations 
or the workingmen on the ships. 


SEAMEN’S BILL PASSED IN SENATE 


The Senate has passed S. 314, relating to payment of ad- 
vance wages to seamen on foreign vessels. The bill provides, 


according to the committee report thereon, that “in civil suits 
for wage payments at United States ports there may not be 
deducted from the wages due payments of advance wages and 
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allotments, whether made at a port of the United States 
foreign port and whether made by a vessel of the United States 
or a foreign vessel. The proposed amendment also makes cle 
that seamen upon foreign vessels may avail themselves of the 
federal courts to collect the full amount of the wages due th : 
without deduction, irrespective of where the wages were pc 
or where the payments of advance wages or allotments if : 
were made, and irrespective of the nationality of the vesse] or 
seamen.” 


AMERICAN SHIPBUILDING 


On February 1, American shipyards were building or wey 
under contract to build for private shipowners 16] vessel 
aggregating 420,794 gross tons, according to the Department - 
Commerce. Of the total, 27 are seagoing vessels of 1,000 gross 
tons and over, with aggregate gross tonnage of 341,972. 


SALE OF HOBOKEN PIERS 


Legislation authorizing the Shipping Board to sell part 
its Hoboken (N. J.) pier property to the Port of ion York 
Authority failed to receive the approval of Congress, The 
Senate passed the bill, but the House did not act on it. 


IMPROVEMENT OF CAPE COD CANAL 


Improvement of Cape Cod Canal, Massachusetts, which the 
government acquired from private interests several years ago 
for $11,500,000, is recommended in a report of the Chief of Engi- 
neers of the Army transmitted to Congress by Secretary of War 
Hurley. The estimated cost of the work is $23,250,000 With 
$250,000 annually for maintenance. 

The report recommends a modification of the existing proj. 
ect so as to provide a lock canal with one lock instead of the 
present sea level canal. The lock is to be 110 feet wide and 
1,000 feet in usable length, with 40 feet over the sills. The 
depths in the canal and approaches will be 30 feet, with a width 
of 250 feet in the land cut, a width through Buzzards Bay of 
400 feet to Wings Neck in a new straight alignment and of 700 
feet beyond Wings Neck. The report also recommends a high. 
way bridge of adequate vertical clearances, a suitable railroad 
crossing and a 15-foot channel into Onset Bay. 


WATERWAY COSTS 
(By Thomas F. Woodlock, in the Wall Street Journal) 


No form of transportation is economical which does not 
return at least the costs of its operation, including maintenance, 
depreciation and interest on capital expended upon the necessary 
plant. Transportation by “inland waterways” in this country 
(other than the Great Lakes) does not, never has done, and 
seems unlikely ever to do this. The facts are simple enough. 
Not to multiply figures, and taking only the Mississippi, the 
Missouri, the Ohio and the New York barge canal for considera- 
tion, we find that the expenditures for navigation purposes alone, 
excluding all expenditures for flood control, etc., have been, in 
round figures, as follows, to June 30, 1929: 





NE <iscaisiasuihauesneedewadenesseeseua~Gauswenee $172,216,490 
I 5 5-6 iss. GAT OSH AR hd 01d 4ieiw alae Wale Ana be oS 41,709,087 
Sere SEO ee ee re a 250,130,031 
Re SE SS: GIN oc ic ccwnanesweacsdaweedicsadendsased *176,221,141 


ane 


$640,276, 749 
*Since 1902. 


This sum represents the minimum capital cost of these 
waterways, with nothing added for interest accrued, but includ- 
ing maintenance costs to date on the Mississippi-Ohio system. 
Maintenance and operation costs for navigation purposes in 
1929 were as follows: 


I a arched Dia add alae bale bind a aheeae eae $ 4,753,000 
II re ch ee es ee i eh ee bas 770,000 
EE Crier irk wo Oca ccm umlnde dic whia ead selene caaauee 4,340,000 
Ee I NN so iss cc aswarcien oa ta sedeauindcoweawdaionads 3,621,076 


a 


$13,484,076 


Now if we charge the capital expended with no more thal 
4 per cent interest and add to that the annual maintenance and 
operation cost of the waterways themselves we get an annual 
charge of $39,000,000 in round figures, representing the cost of 
providing and maintaining these inland waterways exclusive of 
the cost of barge eperation thereupon. 


The traffic in 1929 over these waterways was as follows (in tons 
one mile): 5 909 
Mississippi section ............ccceccecccccccecceccceeceee + +24951,045,202 
Missouri section ............ ; oa 5,901 
Ohio section ......ce- ‘ 
New York barge canal 





Pi sc 
6,374,914,263 


From which it appears that the average annual cost for 
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interest, maintenance and waterway operation of $39,000,000 is 
equal to about six mills per ton per mile for traffic carried, ex- 
clusive of cost of barge operation. 

The Bureau of Railway Economics estimates the cost per 
ton mile for out-of-pocket expenses of barge operations on the 
Mississippi section at not less than four mills; on the Ohio 
section at four mills, and,on the Erie Canal at four and one-half 
mills, the latter being the actual charges by boatmen. No al- 
lowance is made in these figures for circuity in routing, which 
is at least 50 per cent on the Mississippi and Ohio sections, so 
that these costs should be increased by at least two mills. 

Where, then, is the real economy in water transportation 
of this sort? It is true that there is economy to the shipper 
who is fortunate enough to be able to use these waterways, but 
only because other people are paying the greater part of the 
true cost of his shipment. * * * 

The people’s money dug the Panama Canal, but the ships 
that use the canal are expected to pay their way and do pay 
their way in tolls. We have always refused to subsidize our 
merchant ships in competition with foreign shipping; why do 

‘we subsidize our barges in competition- with our railroads? That 
is the real question. 


IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS 
Secretary of War Hurley has approved an allotment of 
$14,160 for prosecuting the project for the improvement of Balti- 
more Harbor, Md., under a continuing contract now in force. 





AIR BULLETINS 


Revisions in the airworthiness requirements for aircraft are 
incorporated in one of two bulletins just published by the 
aeronautics branch of the Department of Commerce. The other 
bulletin lists the existing and proposed airports and landing 
fields in the United States and Alaska. There are listed, by 
states and localities, approximately 550 municipal airports, 564 
commercial airports, 354 Department of Commerce intermediate 
landing fields, 53 Army airdromes, 14 Naval air stations (includ- 
ing Marine and Coast Guard), 240 marked auxiliary fields, 2 
state operated airports, and 5 fields for miscellaneous govern- 
ment activities. There are listed also about 733 proposed air- 
ports. 


NATIONAL AIR CRAFT SHOW 


The National Air Craft Show will be held at Detroit, April 
11 to 19, inclusive, in the main hangar of the Detroit City Air- 
port, the largest single hangar in the world, and will be the 
only event of its kind in the year. It will be the first indoor 
exposition the aircraft industry has had since last May, when 
the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce held its show at New 
York. That, coupled with the fact there have been numerous 
important developments in the industry in the last year, is ex- 
pected to result in unusual interest on the part of exhibitors and 
the general public. The board of control in charge is made up 
of both representatives of the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Detroit Board of Commerce Aircraft Bureau, with 
Edward S. Evans, a governor of the former and president of the 
Detroit Board of Commerce, as chairman. 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period 
February 8-14, inclusive, was 647,243, as compared with 654,179 
cars the preceding period, according to the car service division 
of the American Railway Association. No shortage was re- 
ported. The surplus was made up as follows: 


Box, 278,932; ventilated box, 1,778; auto and furniture, 48,091; total 
box, 328,801: flat, 22,575; gondola, 146,640; hopper, 99,188; ‘total coal, 
245,828; coke, 726; S. D. stock, 26,724; D. D. stock, 4,048; refrigerator, 
15,552; tank, 918; miscellaneous, 2,071. 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 30,200 cars, made up 
of 26,500 box, 1,375 auto and furniture, 950 flat, 200 gondola, 745 
S. D. stock, 180 refrigerator and 250 tank cars. 

In the period February 15-22, inclusive, the average daily 
surplus was 653,787 cars, made up as follows: 

Box, 280,688; ventilated box, 1,812; auto and furniture, 47,981; 
total box, 330,481; flat, 22,471; gondola, 146,801; hopper, 103,690; total 
coal, 250,491; coke, 695; S. D. stock, 27,107; D. D. stock, 4,015; re- 
frigerator, 15,467; tank, 884; miscellaneous, 2,176. 

Canadian roads reported a surplus of 31,100 cars made up 
as follows: Box, 27,200; auto and furniture, 1,325; flat, 1,000; 
gondola, 200; S. D. stock, 700; refrigerator, 350; miscellaneous, 
325. 


You may either write or wire our Washington office 
for information concerning matters in any department 
of the government there, if you are a subscriber to 
THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD. 
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i aaa eater 
Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and Practi 
nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on i cal 
state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department will sr, 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of intertan 
transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience and wide om 
edge will answer questions a practical traffic problems. We oe 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help Sen in his work, - 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any questi 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involy - 
‘situation too complex for the kind of peocemeeren herein contemplated, te 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought roper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washingten, D. ¢. 
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Demurrage—Notice of Placement Where Two or More Parties 
Take Delivery on Same Interchange Track 


Texas.—Question: A lumber company operating a logging 
road has an interchange connection with this line and switches 
cars between point of interchange with this road and its gay. 
mill. Recently a highway construction contractor made arrange. 
ments with the lumber company, which is not a common carrier 
to handle shipments of road building material from the point 
of interchange with this road to an unloading point on the lun. 
ber company’s logging road The contractor has refused to pay 
demurrage charges which accrued from the time loaded cars 
were placed on interchange track until empty cars were re. 
turned to such track, claiming that under the provisions of B. T. 
Jones’ Tariff 4K, item 45, rule 3, note under section E, the 
railroad company would be required to give written notice of 
placement of cars on interchange track, since both the con- 
tractor and the lumber company would take delivery of ship 
ments on this track. In nearly all cases, the contractor’s agent, 
the lumber company which handled shipments from interchange 
point to point of unloading, removed the cars from interchange 
track within a short time after being placed on that track. 


Kindly advise us if under the provisions of rule 4, section 
D, the removal of car from interchange track would constitute 
notice of arrival. 


Answer: The note contained in section E of rule 3 of the 
demurrage tariff, Agent B. T. Jones’ I. C. C. 23138, reads as fol- 
lows: 


Where two or more parties each with its own power take delivery 
from the same interchange track, or where the railroad company 
uses the interchange track for other cars, or where the interchange 
track is not adjacent to the plant and the industry uses the rail- 
road’s tracks to reach the same, a notice of placement shall be 
sent or given to the consignee and time will be computed from the 
first 7:00 a. m. thereafter. 


While the note, if read literally, would make the sending 
or giving of a notice of placement unnecessary unless each of 
two or more parties taking delivery on the same interchange 
track takes delivery with its own power, the evident purpose 
of the rule is to require the sending or giving of the notice 
where cars other than those of only one party are placed on 
the interchange track or where the interchange track is removed 
from and not adjacent to the plant of the party taking delivery 
thereon 


Furthermore, we believe that i’, can be said that where 
the industry performs the switching service for the party to 
whom it has granted the use of its facilities for the unloading 
of freight, the power of the lumber company becomes in effect 
the power of the other party, which thereby obligates the carrier 
to send or give a notice of placement to the two parties usiDé 
the interchange track. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Rule 24 of Classification 
Rates—Minimum Weight in Excess of Amount Which Can 
Be Loaded Into Car Furnished by Carrier Unreasonable 


Ohio.—Question: We have read with a great deal of it 
terest your answer on page 420 of the February 14 Traffic World 
in connection with tariff interpretation, application of rules 
24 and 34 of classification on same shipment. 

We just recently received the last cars on an order of 30 
carloads, loading from a suburb of Chicago to Cleveland, 0., 
on which the minimum weight of the commodity is 40,000 pounds. 

The shipments are loaded on carrier A and switched to 
carrier B, and this line does the billing and brings the ship- 
ments into Cleveland and delivers to our plant. 

It was a practical impossibility to load this commodity . 
the minimum of 40,000 pounds in anything but a 50-foot car, a2 
50-foot cars were always specified, but for the convenience © 
carrier A, and we do not know whether or not a particular effo 
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MAKING FRIENDS 
WITH A RAILROAD 


Friendly relations between railroad and shipper are 
vitally important. Their interests are mutual, for pros- 
perity comes to the railroad only when its shippers 


are prosperous. The railroad is not merely the servant 
of the shipper—it is a partner. If business conditions 
require the shipper to reduce his volume of shipping, 
the railroad cannot go away and seek a full-time job. 
It must stay and share in the shippers adversity, and 
its duty then is to lend its ‘aid in every practical manner. 


Because this has been well learned in its 50 years of 
experience in supplying railroad transportation in the 
Pittsburgh industrial district, the Montour Railroad 
Company is always anxious and willing to aid in 
advancing the interests of its shippers. 


The practicable effect of this co-operative spirit is to 
be found in the continuous and substantial growth of 
the Montour’s business year after year. 


MONTOUR RAILROAD CO. 


PITTSBURGH 
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was made to locate and set in 50-foot cars, two 40-foot cars were 
always placed for loading. 

Only 30,000 pounds could be loaded in each car, but the bill- 
ing line out of Chicago insisted on billing the first car at a 
minimum of 40,000 pounds and attempted to assess charges on 
that basis and bill the second car at the actual weight. 

We positively refused to pay the bills on the basis ren- 
dered and after considerable controversy corrected them to 
what we claimed should be the basis on which they were to be 
paid—that is, the actual weight in each car, basing our argu- 
ment on the fact the cars were set at the carrier’s convenience 
and that if there had been a violation of rule 24 of the classi- 
fication it was only technical and that no rules or regulations 
were ever issued by railroad companies which were not subject 
to the application of a little common sense, and in view of which 
there was no reasonable argument on the part of the delivering 
carrier that we should be expected to pay transportation charges 
on a basis of 10,000 pounds in excess of what was actually car- 
ried by them, because it was not convenient for the initial carrier 
for whom the delivering carrier in a sense was the agent to 
set in the kind of equipment we ordered. 

Information has just reached us the billing station at Chi- 
cago has received instructions from the division freight office 
to issue corrections on all of the billing, changing this to the 
basis of the actual weight in each car. 

Rule 34, of course, does not enter into the transaction in 
any way, but what we are trying to bring out is the fact that 
when cars are loaded to their capacity, these cars having been 
placed at carrier’s convenience, to take the place of equipment 
they could not furnish but which is standard equipment in 
general service, it is not quite clear to us why a shipper or 
receiver of freight must be penalized to the extent of paying 
charges on tonnage not carried by the railroad. 

In the case of the New Jersey transaction in regard to which 
a question came up, if we had been the interested party and 
the first car had been loaded to the maximum capacity, that is, 
the amount shown, 16,410 pounds, and the balance in the second 
car, We positively would not have paid charges on anything in 
excess of the actual weight, 26,530 pounds, for the reason while 
we believe there is justice in rule 24, at the same time, it is 
our opinion the rule was only issued to protect the carriers 
against such shippers who would at their own convenience split 
the commodity they were loading in equal portions in each car 
instead of loading one car to its capacity and which is also 
sufficient reason for the expression used that all rules and 
regulations are subject to the application of common sense. 

Answer: Under the decision of the Commission in Folly 
Town Co. vs. Erie Railroad Co., 120 I. C. C. 157, charges on the 
shipments in question are properly based on the actual weight 
but not less than the minimum weight for the first car and at 
actual weight and carload rate on the follow-lot in accordance 
with the provisions of rule 24. The carrier in placing two 40-foot 
cars in lieu of the 50-foot car ordered, in effect misquoted a rate, 
inasmuch as a carrier is not required to furnish a car of any 
specified length where there is a uniform minimum for cars 
of all lengths. 


However, if the prescribed minimum weight of 40,000 pounds 
could not reasonably have been loaded into the cars furnished 
by the carrier, the Commission will in all probability hold that 
the charges assessed on the shipment were unreasonable to the 
extent that they exceeded charges based on the applicable rate 
and the actual weight of the shipments, subject to a minimum 
weight of 40,000 pounds 


In the case above cited, the Commission said: 


While the misquotation of a rate by a carrier’s agent is not a 
basis for the assessment of a lower charge than that applicable 
under the published tariffs, or for an award of reparation, we have 
found that where there is a uniform minimum for cars of all lengths, 
as in this case, the carrier is not required to furnish a car of any 
specified length, but is under the duty of establishing a minimum 
weight that can reasonably be loaded into a car of the size furnished. 
Tull & Gibbs vs. N. & W. Ry. Co., 55 I. Cc. C. 17. 

The establishment of a minimum weight, irrespective of the size 
of equipment, is a holding out by the carrier, upon which the yl 
is entitled to rely, that it will furnish a car capable of holding that 
minimum. 

The practice of assessing charges at the published minimum 
where cars furnished by carriers for their own convenience can not 
reasonably be loaded to the minimum, is unreasonable. Under ‘“‘car- 
riers’ convenience” rules carriers are not obliged to furnish cars of 
the size ordered, but are required to protect the actual weights where 
smaller cars furnished are fully loaded. California Cotton Mills Co. 
vs. S. Ry. Co., 74 I. C. C. 747. In the instant case the prescribed 
minimum of 30,000 pounds could not reasonably have been loaded 
into the cars furnished by defendants. 

We find that the charges assessed on the shipments of candy 
were unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded charges based 
on the rate of 94.5 cents and the actual weight of the shipments 
subject to a minimum of 30,000 pounds. Defendants are au horized 
to waive collection of the outstanding underchanges. 


Limitation of Actions—Recovery by Carrier of Amount Errone- 
ously Refunded as Overcharge—Complaints Before the 
Commission Based on Overcharges and Otherwise—Exten- 
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sion of Time for Filing Complaint with Interstate Commerce 
Commission Following Action by Carrier for Charges 


Oklahoma—Question: With reference to your answer ;, 
“Iowa,” on page 416 of the February 14, 1931, Traffic Wor, 
under the caption “Limitation of Actions—Recovery of (ye; 
charges Refunded After Expiration of Limitation Periog.” 

We have a somewhat similar situation. However, jp our 
case the railroad refunded on several cars before the period o; 
limitations expired and are now trying to collect back the 
amounts refunded. 

The shipments in question moved during 1927 and 1928 ang 
refunds were made in April, 1929. 

We would like to have you answer two questions, 

In case these refunds were made in error when would the 
statute of limitations expire? Would it be three years fron 
date of delivery of shipments or would it date from time refung 
was made? 

In case we desired to take this up with the Commission. 
would the two-year period for filing complaints date from time 
the refund was made or would it date from time of delivery of 
shipment? 

In case carrier sued through the courts for recovery oj 
amount refunded, would this revive the statute of limitations, in 
order that we could file complaint through the Interstate Con. 
merce Commission and, if so, would the period of limitations 
date from time refund was made or would it date from time 
of filing of suit by the carrier? 

Answer: The facts in your case, in so far as the question 
of whether the carriers may at this time recover through an 
action in court the amount erroneously refunded, should you 
set up the statute of limitations as a defense to the carrier's 
action, are similar to those involved in the decision in T. M. 
Partridge Lumber Co. vs. Michigan Central R. R. Co., 26 Fed. 
(2d) 615. In that case the circuit court of appeals held that the 
action of the carrier for the recovery of an amount erroneously 
refunded as an overcharge was not an action for the recovery 
of charges, but an action on implied contract to refund money 
paid through error. It held that the three-year period of limi- 
tation provided for in paragraph 3 of section 16 of the inter- 
state commerce act had no application to the action; that it 
was not a suit or proceeding arising under any law regulating 
commerce or within any other class of suits of which the fed- 
eral district courts have original jurisdiction, and for this 
reason it should have been dismissed by the trial court. 

If the law has been correctly stated in the above referred 
to decision, the periods of limitation of the several states gov- 
ern such an action and they run from the date the amount was 
erroneously refunded. The above has reference to your first 
question. 

With reference to your second question. Under the provi- 
sions of subdivisions (b) and (c) of paragraph 3, of section 16 
of the interstate commerce act, a complaint filed by you with 
the Commission prior to any action by the carrier with respect 
to the charges on the shipments in question must be brought 
within three years from the date of the delivery of the shipment, 
if the complaint involves the applicability of the rate charged, 
and within two years from the date of the delivery of the ship- 
ments if the complaint involves the reasonableness of, or the 
discriminatory nature of, the rate. 


Regarding your third question, if the carrier should bring 
an action within the period of time prescribed in subdivision 
(a), of paragraph 3, of section 16 of the act, i. e., within three 
years of the date of delivery of the shipments for the recovery 
of charges in respect of the shipments, you would have 90 
days from the date such action was begun within which to fle 
a complaint with the Commission involving either the applica 
tion of the rate, the reasonableness thereof or the discrim! 
nature thereof. However, under the provisions of subdivision 
(d) of paragraph 3, of section 16 of the act, the 90-day extension 
of time within which a complaint may be filed with the Com 
mission would be dependent upon the carrier bringing | al 
action under the provisions of subdivision (a) of paragraph », - 
section 16 of the act, namely, within three years of the date 0 
the delivery of the shipment. 

Subdivision (d) reads as follows: 


If on or before expiration of the two-year period of —- 
in subdivision (b) or of the three-year period of limitation In 4 
division (c) a carrier subject to this act begins action under ~~ 
division (a) for recovery of charges in respect of the same — a 
tion service, or, without beginning action, collects charges ded to 
spect of that service, said period of limitation shall be exten a4 
include ninety days from the time such action is begun oF 
charges are collected by the carrier. 


Minimum Charge Rules in Connection with Pullman Car Service 


Pennsylvania—Question: Will you kindly advise if you 
know of any ruling on the following case: : ate 

In the particular case in question the drawibg room mt) 
from Pittsburgh to Chicago (which is the more distant po 
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: ; Spider— master strategist among small 
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central location and straight-line trgfsportation. 
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His business depends on service/Prospects are all 
q around him. He instinctively chooses a central 
location. His headquartersAre in the very middle 
of his territory. His trade-lines go direct to all 
points. 
No customers are neglected. None can complain 
of slow service; none drift away to other houses 
The most casual inquiry receives instant atter- 
tion. Business is always good. ; 


No Spider would think of establishing G.H.Q. 
on the edge of his territory, He would scgrn a 
location lacking varied, centralized and adgquate 
transportation. If any location were oufgrown, 
he would move. He cares not where 
used to be; he goes where the business } 





* * * 


If Robert Bruce could win a kingdém through 
observing the patience of a Spider{ why should 
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Oteeetetizence of its methods point the way 
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perchandise distribution? 


Ye speed of service is likewise here a factor. 
Short-haul, straight-line, low-cost transportation 
a factor—for somebody always pays the freight. 
And the massing of population—the ability to 
reach the most people in the least time and at 
the lowest cost—finally sums up the basic prin- 
ciples of intelligent distribution. 


In all these essentials, St. Louis takes top rank as 
a distribution center. Observe its axial position 
on a national map. Consider its network of 
transportation—with nearly half America’s rail- 
roads originating from its base. Note its nearness 
to the whole country’s center of population. 
Ponder well the 50,000,000 people within its im- 


mediate overnight territory. 


Can your business—if it depends on a national 
market—logically compete, except under a hand- 
icap, with a similar business located in central 
St. Lous? Can your Distribution—the greatest 
problem in modern business—afford to carry 
such a handicap? If not, why not move? 





Constructive information on the advantages of 
St. Louis as a Distributing Center may be had 
by addressing the Industnal Bureau of the 
Industrial Club, 509 Locust Street, St Louis, Mo. 
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is the same rate as to Gary, Ind. However, the railroad fare 
from Pittsburgh to Gary is 90 cents cheaper than the railroad 
passenger fare to Chicago. The railroad in the particular in- 
stance refuses to sell one railroad ticket to Gary and one rail- 
road ticket to Chicago, even though the Pullman charge is the 
same to both destinations, claiming that their tariff states that 
two railroad tickets are required to be purchased to the same 
destination as the drawing room. It is my contention that where 
the Pullman charge is the same that a ticket could be bought 
to Gary and a ticket to Chicago. 

Answer: Pennsylvania Railroad Passenger Tariff I. C. C. 
6520 shows the fare from Pittsburgh to Chicago to be $16.88, and 
to Gary $15.98, a difference of 90 cents, as stated. Trunk Line 
Association-Central Passenger Association Tariff E. O. 7, C. M. 
Burt’s I. C. C. No. 340, covering rules and charges for sleeping 
and parlor car service, provides in rule 1, page 10: 


Minimum requirements. For exclusive occupancy of space in 
sleeping cars and parlor cars the minimum number of adult tickets 
shown below will be required: * * * Drawing room, 2 


And in rule 6: 


Marking tickets. Contract and eee of each additional ticket 
issued to make up the minimum number required under this tariff 
= be marked on face with pen and ink, “additional account draw- 
ng room,” 


The tariff last named also applies on passenger traffic mov- 
ing from Pittsburgh to Chicago and Gary. It is true that the 
rule does not state that the minimum of two fares must be to 
the “same” destination. Nor does the tariff state what destina- 
tion must be observed in selling the minimum of two fares. 
If the rule regarding minimum charges is to be read as having 
no restriction as to destination, one ticket from Pittsburgh to 
the first station west thereon and one to Chicago, would comply 
with the requirements of the tariff. However, it seems to us 
the natural implication is that two tickets to the point involving 
the longest haul for which the drawing room is to be used must 
be purchased; otherwise the minimum charge would not cover 
the entire use of the drawing room or the entire haul on which 
the drawing room is used. Under the plan suggested the mini- 
mum would be two fares as far as Gary, but only one fare the 
remainder of the way to Chicago. This contention was over- 
ruled, and the application of the rule as requiring the two fares 
through to the ultimate destination contracted for in either of 
the tickets was held to be not unreasonable in Moseley vs. 
A. 2. & SE: F 33.t.. Cc. € Set. The miyimum charge must be 
coextensive with the use of the service. \ 


Tariff Interpretation and Misrouting—Carrier Whose Name Is 
Specified in Routing Directions Entitled to Line Haul, but 
Billing Carrier Must Forward via Cheapest Route Consistent 
with Bill of Lading and Which WIII Give All Carriers a Line 
Haul, No Matter How Short 
Missouri.—Question: Fourteenth revised page No. 116 of 

New York Central East Bound Basing Book No. 2, I. C. C. No. 


2, under circle reference 1, effective August 15, 1927, reads as 
follows: 


In addition to ui via West Albany, N. Y., or Selkirk Junc- 


tion, N. Y., B. & A . R., freight for Hudson Upper, N. 
be routed via N. Y. C. R. R. and Hudson, N. Y., 
and Boston per cents. 


Y., may 
at New York rates 


On cars routed from the west via New York Central c/o 
Boston & Albany (no junction point being shown) we interpret 
the above reference mark to mean that the New York basis 
would apply. In other words, we contend it is not necessary 
to show on the bill of lading—via New York Central and Hudson, 
New York—in order to have the benefit of the New York basis. 
The way we read the basis, we say that even routed via West 
Albany or Selkirk Junction would carry the New York basis as 
the sentence starts out, “In addition to.” 

Answer: Fourteenth revised page 116 of Agent Coughlin’s 
New York Central Rate Bases and Billing Instructions I. C. C. 
No. 2 provides that to stations on the Boston & Albany Railroad 
shown on that page Boston rates apply, and that the routing to 
all such stations, including Hudson Upper, will be via N. Y. C., 
West Albany or Selkirk Junction, c/o B. & A., except as noted. 
Circle reference (1) attached to Hudson Upper is explained 
under the heading of “Rate Bases and Billing Instructions” in 
the manner stated in the question. 


In our opinion the words “in addition” refer to routes pre- 
viously stated and which are subject to the Boston rates, and 
circle reference (1) does not purport to set up a conflict of 
rates via the West Albany and Selkirk Junction gateways, where 
it is stated that the Boston rates apply, by connecting those gate- 
Ways up with the New York rates. We think the provision of 
this note is to give the shipper an alternative of rates and 
routes. The West Albany and the Selkirk Junction routes and 
Boston rates are simply made available to the shipper, but he 
is also given the privilege of using the N. Y. C. direct to Hud- 
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son, New York, with movement beyond via the B. & A. at New 
York rate. 

It is noted that fifteenth revised page 116 eliminates ¢) 
words “In addition” and confines routing to Hudson Upper . 
the N. Y. C.-Hudson-B. & A. route at New York rates. 

We understand that Hudson Upper, a station on the B, g 
A., and Hudson, a station on the N. Y. C., are both located in 
the city of Hudson, New York. Ordinarily, specifying routing 
via N. Y. C. c/o B. & A. would mean that the B. & A. would be 
entitled to more than a terminal or switching haul, and that 
would compel shipments to move via the West Albany or Sg. 
kirk Junction gateway and the Boston rate would apply, but 
inasmuch as this Basing Tariff publishes a joint through rate 
basis from N. Y. C. stations to Hudson Upper on the B, @ 4 
with routing via Hudson, we think the B. & A. would have to 
accept its short service at Hudson as the equivalent of a line 
haul. Further, if the shipments were not forwarded via this 
but via Boston routes, they were misrouted, for the instructions 
given in the N. Y. C. bills of lading would permit the N, y. ¢ 
to transport direct to Hudson and there deliver to the B. g A. 


Tariff Interpretation—Two-for-One Rules Versus Rule 24 of the 
Classification 


Kentucky.—Question: We would appreciate your opinion on 
the following situation: 

We ship to the west coast a commodity which in the classi. 
fication is governed by a carload minimum of 24,000 pounds 
subject to rule 34, but actually moves under a commodity rate 
in Agent Toll’s Transcontinental Tariff, which provides for a 
carload minimum of 40,000 pounds. Our understanding is that, 
inasmuch as the item in Agent Toll’s tariff does not specifically 
make reference to rule 34, the minimum on our commodity when 
it moves under this commodity rate is applicable irrespective 
of the size of the car utilized. 

Several months ago we were instructed to forward to our 
branch at San Francisco a shipment weighing approximately 
55,000 pounds, which we found could not be loaded into the 
40-foot car we were utilizing, because the weight density of many 
of the cases in the shipment happened to be lower than is the 
density of our average package. When it was discovered that 
the entire shipment could not be loaded into the car, we inquired 
of the railroad representative whether it would not be proper 
to load the remainder of the shipment in another car or handle 
it through the freight house and receive the benefit of the car- 
load rating under the provisions of rule 24 of the classification. 
We felt that rule 24 could be employed in an instance of this 
nature, because of item 790 of Agent Toll’s Transcontinental 
Tariff, I. C. C. 1246. The railroad representative argued, how- 
ever, that neither item 790 of Agent Toll’s tariff or rule 24 of 
the classification could be applied, but that our relief was to 
be found in section 792 of Agent Toll’s tariff, under which sec- 
tion we should have ordered a car large enough to accommodate 
our shipment. We do not believe that this section was con- 
troiling, for two reasons. 

In the first place, section 792 appears to pertain solely to 
carload minimum weights and, of course, there was no question 
of our ability to load the required minimum into the car. Our 
difficulty was that we could not load into the car all of the 
55,000 pounds we had to ship. 

Our second reason for not believing that section 792 was 
controlling is that it is our understanding that when rule 34 of 
the classification does not govern it is not the carrier’s duty 
to furnish cars of unusual size and that if we had ordered a 
car large enough to accommodate our shipment and the carriers 
had placed on our siding a 36-foot car, we would have had n0 
recourse. 

Kindly advise if the carrier’s contention is correct. , 

Answer: Regardless of the fact that yours is a flat mini- 
mum and not subject to rule 34 simply because the base mini- 
mum is 40,000 pounds and it is for that reason beyond the reach 
of rule 34, the fact remains that item 792 (b) provides that the 
carrier will furnish the size of car ordered, if practicable; other- 
wise will furnish sufficient equipment to transport the — 
shipment at actual weight, observing as minimum weight = 
which would apply to the size of car ordered. The fact oe 
the minimum would be the same on any size of car — 
where the base minimum is flat, does not prevent operation 0 
the rule. : : the 

It is noted that item 790 subjects rates in this tariff to 7 
“Rules” of the Classification, except as provided in the wen 
Rule 24 provides that if freight is offered in excess of the = ts 
that can be loaded into one car, the first car will + P 
capacity and charged at carload rate and actual welg iil 
serving the minimum for that car, and the overflow W nem 
taken in another car at carload rate and actual welsht. ~ 
792 of the tariff provides if the shipper orders a car large . an 
to carry his shipment the carrier will furnish a car of . Aono 
or additional smaller cars, so the effect would be, if the s re 
did order a car sufficiently large for all his shipment, aD 
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TEAMSHIP LINES 


ACH year more and more steamship lines establish service to and from the Port of Norfolk. 
E Ship owners recognize instantly the safety of Norfolk’s wide, storm-proof anchorage. Its 
nearness to the open sea saves coal. Its nearness to the producing centers means ready 
cargoes. Its freedom from serious fogs and snows is in happy contrast to the stormy, tortuous 
approaches of less fortunate ports. Norfolk’s equable climate (means annual temperature 59.4 
degrees) means maximum movement of traffic the year ’round. 


At the present time, more than 50 steamship lines give frequent and regular sailings from 
Hampton Roads to world ports. These are: 


To Unitep Kincpom To FRANCE To Dutcu East InpiEs 


American Hampton Roads Line. America-France Line. Java-New York Line. 
Atlantic Transport Line. French Line. 
Bristol City Line. To Far East To THE MEDITERRANEAN 


The Cunard Steamship Company, Ltd. — 
; American Manchurian Line. erican Export Lines, 
Manchester Liners, Ltd. ye Pioneer ay Guutide Eten 


loon ed oe The Ba ne. Navigazione Libera Triestine (Libera Line). 
Oriole Sig The Barber Line. Odero Line. 


Blue Funnel Line. 
To ScaNnpDINAVIA and BALTIC emma” Co., Inc. 
e. r 
American Scantic Line. K omelet ' , American and Australian Line. 
Norwegian American Line. +p lle > gad Co., Inc Commonwealth and Dominion Line, Ltd. 
Scandinavian American Line. N. ¥. K. Line. Roosevelt Steamship Co., Inc. 
Swedish American Line. saka 
Wilhelmsen Line. nth yh . To INDIA 
To GERMANY Prince Line. American and Indian Line. 
American Line. To THE CARIBBEAN Roosevelt Steamship Co., Inc. 


Hamburg American Line. Atlantic Navigation Company. To SoutH AMERICA 
North German Lloyd. Mallory Transport Line, Inc. 
Yankee Line. Munson Line. American Republics Line. 
To BELcIuM Se, Destin Steamship Corp. pws th ag 
‘ i Bull Line. oot! ne. 
American Diamond Line. Whitehall Steamship Company. Garcia Diaz. 
Red Star Line. Lamport and Holt. 
To HoLLanp To CUBA Moore and McCormack. 


American Diamond Line. Munson Line. Munson Line. 
Holland America Line Atlantic Navigation Co. Ocean Dominion Steamship Corp. 


Norfolk’s natural advantages and facilities as a Port demand the attention of all shippers, 
manufacturers, and carriers who are interested in moving merchandise with Speed, Safety, 
and Economy. Detailed information will gladly be furnished. 


NORFOLK PORT-TRAFFIC COMMISSION, Norfolk, Virginia 


To AUSTRALIA and New ZEALAND 


Write for illustrated booklet and further 
information on the Port of Norfolk. 
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received that size of car or two in lieu thereof, to give the ship- 
per the same as he would obtain under rule 24, where the base 
minimum is flat, as in the instant case. To obtain the benefit 
of this rule, however, the shipper must order a car of a par- 
ticular size. If he gets it and it will hold all his shipment, there 
is no difficulty. If he receives two small cars instead and they 
will hold all the shipment, there is no difficulty. If, however, 
he should order a car too small for the shipment and receives 
that size of car, he creates an overflow in the shipment. If it 
were possible for the carrier to have furnished a car sufficiently 
large for the entire shipment had he ordered such car, then 
manifestly his having ordered a car too small shows he was 
not complying with the meaning of the rule. If the carrier, 
however, gave him two small cars in lieu of the one he actually 
ordered, he may still use those two cars on the one Car basis, 
but if the carrier gives him the size he orders and it is not large 
enough he has no two-for-one relief, except by paying the car- 
load rate and minimum on the second car or marking and pack- 
ing and shipping the excess as less-carload traffic. 

In the instant case the shipper got the size of car ordered 
by actually loading a 40-foot car. In various cases the Commis- 
sion has held that the acceptance of a car of a certain size and 
actually loading it constitutes a ratification of the carrier’s act 
in furnishing that car, or is the equivalent of an order therefor. 

Item 792, therefore, is intended to take care of situations 
such as are also covered by rule 24, but with the requirement 
that to profit by the rule in item 792 the shipper fixes the status 
of the base car and base charges by specifically ordering the 
size that will accommodate the shipment or by accepting and 
loading a car sufficiently large without ordering it. Item 792, 
therefore, displaces rule 24 with respect to shipments that could 
have been loaded into the maximum-sized car which the carrier 
could reasonably be required to furnish. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Rule 24 of Classification 


Alabama.—Question: Will you kindly let us have your views 
on the proper construction to be placed on rule 24, Consolidated 
Freight Classification No. 6, in cases where an overflow load 
results from loading two open cars in tandem fashion, the over- 
flow being loaded on a third (open) car without overhanging? 
We have in mind, particularly, structural steel shapes. 

A controversy has developed between one of the carriers 
and ourselves regarding the application of the aforementioned 
rule. One side contends that this rule can be reasonably con- 
strued, in spite of section 7, to provide for the assessment of 
freight charges on overflow material loaded on a third car, where 
the first two cars are loaded to capacity and in tandem fashion, 
at the carload rate on actual weight, subject to a minimum 
charge of 4,000 pounds at the first class rate. The other side 
holds that section 7 of the rule removes the application of rule 
24 absolutely and that charges on the third car must be on 
the basis of a separate car at the prescribed minimum. 

Answer: Section 7 of rule 24 provides that this rule will 
not apply on freight subject to rule 29. 

The shipment in question being: subject to rule 29 in that 
it requires, on account of length, two or more open cars, the 
provisions of rule 24 cannot, in our opinion, be applied in con- 
nection therewith. Charges on the amount loaded in the third 
car must therefre be based on the actual weight thereof, subject 
to the carload minimum. 


Rates—Reasonableness of 


California—Question: On July 1, 1930, a combination of 
two rail factors established a through rate interstate from a 
given point to Los Angeles lower by 4% cents per cwt. than 
a through published rate on the same commodity by a combina- 
tion of rail-water-and-rail factors from the same given origin 
point to Los Angeles. 

Application was made to the last named combination and 
their representatives about June 15, 1930, to lower their rate 
to compete with the first mentioned combination rates with 
reparation privilege. This request was acted upon immediately, 
but the competitive rate by the last named rail-water-and-rail 
combination was made effective as of December 15, 1930, and 
in the meantime 60 cars had moved at the higher rate. 

During the period mentioned we have an action for repara- 
tion on the shipments affected by the high rate on account of 
the rail-water-and-rail rate not being competitive or reasonable, 
have we not? 

If so, what citations, if any, can you advance us where the 
carriers have been forced to recognize a claim for reparation 
and ordered to comply with the request for reparation by either 
the Interstate Commerce Commission or court order? 

Answer: The mere circumstance that the combination rate 
via one gateway is lower than the through rate via another 
gateway is not sufficient to establish the unreasonableness of 
the through rate via the latter. Burnham-Munger-Root Drygoods 
Co. vs. Director-General, 58 I. C. C. 74. Nor is the voluntary 
reduction of a rate by a carrier or the maintenance of a lower 
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rate over another route between the same points Sufficient 
establish the unreasonablness of a higher rate over q particula, 
route of movement. Western Paper Makers’ Chemical (Co naa 
A. C. L. R. R., 128 I. C. C. 244. sas 
Although no presumption of unreasonableness attaches to 
a rate over a particular route because a lower rate applies over 
another route, a shipper is not to be denied nor deprived o¢ 
a reasonable rate over a particular route merely because he 
could have secured a lower rate by the use of another route 
Kieckhefer Container Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry, 142 L¢0.¢ 
550; Evans Milling Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. 148 1.0.6. 73 
The fact that the applicable rate assessed was subsequently 
voluntarily reduced, while not in and of itself proving that the 
former rate was unreasonable, is evidence which may be con- 
sidered along with other facts. Riegel Sack Co. vs. @. R.R 
of N. J., 122 I. C. C. 78; Barker Brothers vs. S. Ry., 139 I, ¢, C. 
281. ; 
Should the Commission find that the rate applicable over 
the higher rated route prior to the reduction therein wag yp. 
reasonable, reparation may be had. Koenig Coal Co. vs, Gg, T 
Ry. Co., 57 I. C. C. 241. In this case the Commission said: 


It is now settled that the party who pays an unreasonable rate 
is damaged in an amount equal to the difference between the rate 
paid and the rate found reasonable. Southern Pacific Co. vs. Darnell- 
Taenzer Co., 245 U. S. 531. 


A shipper seeking reparation predicated on the unreagop. 
ableness of the established rate must primarily invoke redress 
through the Interstate Commerce Commission, which alone js 
vested with the power originally to entertain proceedings for 
the alteration of an established schedule. T. & P. Railway Co. 
vs. Abeline Cotton Oil Co., 204 U. S. 426. 


Rates—Combination Rate Exceeding Class Rate 


New York.—Question: Supplement No. 39 to N. & W.R.R. 
Tariff GF No. 2-b, I. C. C. 8378, publishes a specific commodity 
rate of 36 cents per 100 pounds, from Norfolk, Va., to Bluefield, 
W. Va., on refined sugar, carloads, minimum weight 40,000 
pounds. 

Item No. 1130, paragraph (b), J. J. Cottrell’s Virginia Class 
Tariff No. 135, I. C. C. No. 790, provides that rates named in 
said tariff will have interstate application from all points in 
Virginia to certain points in West Virginia on the Norfolk & 
Western Railroad. Bluefield, W. Va., is named in item 1130 as 
being one of the points at which this application is made. 

Sugar is rated fifth class, carloads, minimum weight, 40,000 
pounds, in Official and Southern classifications. The fifth class 
interstate rate, according to item 1130 of Cottrell’s Virginia Class 
Tariff No. 790, to Bluefield from Norfolk is 33 cents. It will, 
therefore, appear that a class rate is applicable at Bluefield, 
W. Va., which is lower than the specific commodity rate, on the 
same commodity. 

What I would like to know is, is there justification for 
maintaining a commodity rate higher than a class rate, as in 
this case? Furthermore, could the carrier be compelled to re 
duce the commodity rate to the same basis, at least, as the 
class rate, and award reparation on shipments that may have 
been made to that point? 

Answer: A commodity rate which exceeds the class rate Is 
an abnormality which requires special jusiification. Grain and 
Grain Products to Southeast, 123 I. C. C. 569. A presumption 
of unreasonableness is attached to a commodity rate which 
exceeds a corresponding class rate. Providence Exchange Vs. 
N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. Co., 118 I. C. C. 190, but this presumption 
may be rebutted. In Stewart & Co. vs. A. T. & S. F., 1131.¢. C. 
275, a certain rate was found not unreasonable because in excess 
of the class rate contemporaneously in effect. 


Freight Charges—Payment of 


Alabama.—Question: On page 452 of The Traffic World, 
February 21, 1931, you quoted the Commission’s opinion No. 
16419, 171 I. C. C. 268-82, reference to payment of freight charges. 

The third paragraph of the Commission’s report states the 
carriers may extend credit for a period of thirty days where 
additional charges are required on a shipment where charges 
have previously been paid. , 

Kindly advise if it is your interpretation that the carriers 
are bound by this paragraph to collect undercharges within 
thirty days and, failing that, to enter suit or proceed on shipper's 
bond, if such bond has* been posted with the carriers. 

Answer: In its decision in Regulations for Payment of 
Rates and Charges, 171 I. C. C. 268, the Commission, on pase 
278, said: 


of transportation charges, certain of the parties as 

pression as to whether the statute and rules apply 

of undercharges. An erroneous freight bill rendered by ~ rs 
does not change the carrier’s obligation to collect or the th ppthe 
to y the legal rate. The rules prescribed by us provide folowing 
credit period shall begin to run from the first 4 D. ma There- 
delivery of the freight or the presentation of the freight Dill. 























T. H. Gurney, P.T.M. 


Richmond, Va. 
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THE HOMESTEAD 
VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS 


Virginia Hot Springs, for more than two 
centuries the gathering place of the 
socially elect, counts among its regular 
guests the outstanding social, political 
and sports figures of two continents. 
This discriminating clientele is attracted 
as much by the smart appointments 
and perfect sport facilities as by the 
curative properties of the famous 
springs and mountain air at this fash- 
ionable spa. 


H. Q. Wasson, A.G.P.A. 
Columbus, Ohio 


W. R. Rhodes, G.E.P.A. 
292 Broadway 
New York City 


George Coombs, A.G.P.A. 


Cincinnati, 


Transportation, in keeping with the high 
standards of The Homestead, is provided 
by the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway. 

famous million dollar train—The 
Sportsman—supplies overnight service 
from the middle west, and other fine 
trains serve the east and south. The 


following C. and O. representatives 
will gladly furnish further information 
and assistance in obtaining transporta- 
tion and hotel reservations. 


Detroit, Mich. 


F. E. Landmeier, W.P.A. 
320 North Broadway 
St. Louis, Mo. 


CHESAPEAKE 2. OHIO 


THE ROUTE TO HISTORYLAND 


C. P. Williams, N. 
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fore, the carriers required that undercharges be paid within the 
credit period allowed the shipper not exceeding 96 hours after the 
first 4 p. m. following the presentation of the freight bill for the 
undercharges. Some carriers have erroneously interpreted the rules 
as not being applicable to undercharges. The prescription of a credit 
period of 30 days for the collection of such charges is requested by 
petitioners and carriers. The transaction is passed and in many 
cases the facts necessary to determine the applicable charges are 
more difficult to ascertain than those relative to current transactions. 
As the shipper in the first instance paid the charges demanded by 
the carrier, it would appear that when further charges are demanded 
he should be allowed a reasonable time to ascertain the facts and 
determine whether the additional amount sought is actually due. 


The Commission holds that the statute applies to under- 
charges and that a credit period of thirty days is a reasonable 
period for collection of such charges. 

In our opinion carriers are obligated to proceed in the same 
manner with respect to the collection of undercharges after the 
expiration of the credit period prescribed by the Commission 
for the collection of undercharges as in case of charges covered 
by the original freight bill presented at the time of the delivery 
of the freight by the carrier. 


Tariff Interpretation—Trap and Ferry Car Rules and Carrier’s 
Convenience Rules 


Indiana.—Question: We are located on joint tracks of the 
X Railroad and Y Railroad. A tariff of the Y Railroad, under 
general rules pertaining to trap and ferry car service, section 
B, specifies that light and bulky shipments, when for the con- 
venience of the carrier, can be loaded in a car at a private entry 
siding and be hauled to a distributing point without regard for 
the minimum weights prescribed and without switching charges 
being assessed. 

Recently the traffic department of the Y Railroad informed 
us that this provision applies to our particular traffic, because 
of their poor situation and facilities for loading at their local 
depot and because of our freight being light and bulky. The 
X Railroad has a platform and depot, although but little better 
than the Y Railroad. Their tariff, however, does not provide 
for this service. We cannot handle shipments with them in the 
same way without a switching charge. Naturally our business, 
when below the prescribed minimum weights, is going to the 
Y Railroad. 

What we want to know is whether or not this provision 
in the Y Railroad tariff covering this service is lawful, and where 
the dividing line is to be drawn between light and bulky articles. 
You might also let us know if there have been any decisions 
on cases similar to this or any other information which you feel 
might be helpful to us. 

Answer: Rule 12 of N. Y. C. & St. L. Tariff I. C. C. NKP 
4667 seems to cover the arrangement in question. That rule 
reads as follows: 


Freight in quantities less than minima named above will only 
be received at the railway freight station, or if cars containing less 
than the above minima are switched a charge of $4.95 per car will 
be assessed, except that no charge will be made by the N nw ae 
St. L. R. R. for its service on cars containing freight of a light or 
bulky character loaded to the cubic capacity of the car or shipments 
too heavy or bulky to be handled at its freight station where, for 
its own convenience cars on arrival are switched direct to connecting 
line or private siding on its own rails or forwarded direct to transfer 
point or destination on receipt from connecting line or private in- 
joe el & In such cases, however, when to or from a connecting line 
oe ing charge of such connecting line will be in addition to the 
rate. 


The above referred to tariff contains the trap car rules of 
the N. Y. C. & St. L. R. R. These rules provide free switching 
on certain commodities when the car contains a minimum 
amount of less-than-carload freight. The rule quoted above is 
not, in our opinion, a trap car or ferry car rule, but a carrier’s 
convenience rule, with the exception that it holds out an extra 
switching arrangement on less-than-carload traffic of less than 
the trap car minima, at $4.95 per car. The carrier will, for its 
own convenience, furnish the car and perform the switching 
between the freight depot and the industry siding without extra 
charge. ; 

As a matter of fact, it is not necessary for a carrier to 
publish a carrier’s convenience rule of this sort. If it would 
be more convenient for the carrier to place a car at the shipper’s 
door it will probably do so if the shipper is willing to load it 
rather than truck the shipment to the freight depot, and it is 
not necessary to have a tariff rule to that effect. The fact that 
it does publish it does not affect its rights nor those of the 
shipper. If the carrier does not find it convenient to switch 
the car the shipper cannot demand the car at his door without 
paying $4.95 per car switching. 


Tariff Interpretation—Joint Through Mileage Rates Subject to 
Switching Charges of Intermediate Carrier 


Kansas.—Question: Please give us your opinion in connec- 
tion with the following: 

A shipment moves from Wichita, Kan., on C. R. I. & P. to 
Johnstown, Kan., on the Union Pacific via McPherson, Kan. 
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The Rock Island and Union Pacific do not have 
connection at McPherson and shipments are interchan 
through Santa Fe connection. The legal rate applicable op Bed 
shipment is found in W. T. L. Tariff 146-D, I. Gc. ¢. 1764 this 
the question is the interpretation of item 160, found on po and 
of this tariff. Be 13 
It is my contention that the intermediate SWitching lin, 
charge of $2.25 as carried in Union Pacific Tariff 105-F lec 
3732, item 2385, is applicable to this shipment. Riis 
Your opinion and, if possible, any rulings or decisions of th 
Commission relative to the above case will be appreciated 
Answer: The title page of this tariff shows it as 


direct trac, 


Applying over on two of the lines parties hereto * * + 
rates herein will apply via junction points having track conn 
between such lines through which the distance between the D 
origin and point of destination is shortest * * *, ; 


carload 
€ctions 
Olnt of 


On page 5 showing a list of junction points McPherso, 
refers to Note 11, page 6, which note shows that the interchange 
between the C. R. I. & P. and the Union Pacific*is made through 
the Santa Fe or the Missouri Pacific. Item 160, under “Ryle 
and Regulations,” provides: , 


The intermediate switching charges of connecting lines shown ar 
page 6, as provided in their individual switching tariffs, will be added 
to the through charges provided herein. 


Inasmuch as the intermediate switching is performed either 
by the Santa Fe or the Missouri Pacific and not by the Union 
Pacific, the switching rate of the latter road is certainly not 
applicable for service performed by either of the other roads, 
As stated, item 160 provides the intermediate switching of cop. 
necting lines as provided in “their” switching tariffs will be 
added. If the Santa Fe performed the intermediate switching 
the Santa Fe’s switching rate must be added. The Union Pacific 
performed no intermediate switching in this case. 


SOUTHWEST ADVISORY BOARD 


Mayor Walter E. Monteith, of Houston, welcomed approxi- 
mately 600 industrial and railroad representatives attending the 
twenty-sixth regular meeting of the Southwest Shippers’ Adé- 
visory Board, held in Lamar Hotel, Houston, March 5. Response 
was made by Chairman Frank A. Leffingwell, secretary of the 
Texas Industrial Traffic League. 

A forecast of business for the second quarter of the year 
was made by the twenty-nine chairmen of commodity comnit- 
tees, as compared with the same period in 1930, which in the 
aggregate showed a decrease of 2.7 per cent. Those estimating 
increases were citrus fruits, 200 per cent; fresh vegetables, 
5 per cent; cement, 10 per cent, and salt, 3 per cent. Those 
estimating decreases were grain, 20 per cent; flour, 15 per cent; 
hay and straw, 20 per cent; cotton, 15 per cent; cottonseed, 
15 per cent; live stock, 10 per cent; coal and coke, 25 per cent; 
sugar, syrup and molasses, 2 per cent; agricultural implements, 
25 per cent; fertilizer, 25 per cent, and canned goods, 10 per 
cent. Committees anticipating the same volume of business 
were fresh fruits, potatoes, poultry and dairy products, ore and 
concentrates, gravel, sand and stone, lumber and forest products, 
petroleum and products, iron and steel, machinery and boilers, 
brick and clay products, lime and plaster, automobiles and 
trucks, paper, chemicals and explosives. 

J. W. Evans, chairman, Houston Port Commission, was the 
principal speaker. Rail lines serving the southwest reported 
on equipment, service and improvements. L. M. Betts, manager, 
car service division, American Railway Association, Washington, 
D. C., reported on railroad conditions over the United States 
and R. W. Edwards, district manager at Dallas, on conditions 
in the southwest. 

Dr. A. B. Cox, director bureau of business research, University 
of Texas, reported for the marketing and distribution committee, 
and Dr. F. A. Buechel, assistant director, presented a paper 0 
the movement of live stock, wool and mohair, poultry and 
poultry products into and out of Texas. H. C. Eargle, traffic 
manager, Beaumont Chamber of Commerce, and chairman © 
of the Texas Chamber of Commerce committee, presented § 
report covering conditions over the state, as did W. S. Cornell, 
traffic manager, Shreveport Chamber of Commerce, and chalr- 
man of the Louisiana Chamber of Commerce committee. 


RAIL FUEL COSTS 
Coal and fuel oil consumed by Class I railroads, exces. 
of switching and terminal companies, in road train and ac 
switching services, in 1930 cost $275,213,781, as compared ¥ 
$325,813,895 in 1929, according to statistics compiled by ' 
bureau of statistics of the Commission from carrier repors 
Coal consumed in 1930 totaled 97,857,093 net tons, as rr 
pared with 112,951,929 tons in 1929. Fuel oil consumed in os 
totaled 2,320,252,497 gallons, as compared with 2,568,800,341 § 
lons in 1929. 
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1273 VESSELS ENTERED AND CLEARED THE PORT OF MOBILE 
DURING THE CALENDAR YEAR 1930. 
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MOBILE OFFERS TO THE 
SHIPPING PUBLIC: 


8 Sailings monthly to Bremen, Ham- 
burg, Antwerp, Rotterdam, London and 
Various West Indian Ports. 


5 Sailings monthly to Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Venezuela, British and Dutch 
Guiana. 


3 Sailings monthly to Genoa, Naples, 
Leghorn, Barcelona, Valencia, Tampico, 
Tuxpam, Buenos Aires and Montevideo. 


2 Sailings monthly to Yokohama, Kobe, 
Shanghai, Havana and Cuban Outports, 
Guatemala, British Honduras, Salvador, 
and Porto Rican Ports. 


1 Sailing monthly to Glasgow, Green- 
ock, Havre, Marseilles, Dunkirk, Oran and 
Algiers. 

Weekly Service to New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia and Tampa. 


Frequent Sailings to Bilbao, Malaga, 
Alicante, Corunna, Lisbon, Oporto, Manila, 
Honolulu and West African Ports. 


. 
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Send for Port Booklet and Monthly Bulletin 


ALABAMA STATE DOCKS COMMISSION, MOBILE, ALA. 
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The Traffic World 


Personal Notes 


D. S. Browder, formerly traffic manager, Alpha Portland 
Cement Company, Atlanta, Ga., has been appointed general 
traffic manager, Penn-Dixie Cement Corporation, with head- 
quarters at New York. 

F. A. Allen has been appointed traffic manager, Hudson 
Motor Car Company, at Detroit, succeeding W. J. Dibble, who 
died. 

H. F. Klocker has been appointed assistant general freight 
agent, Missouri-Kansas-Texas, at St. Louis. C. R. Tabeling has 
been appointed district freight and passenger agent at Cleveland. 

J. M. Blevins has been appointed representative, Louisiana 
and Arkansas, the Louisiana, Arkansas and Texas and the 
Mississippi Central, with headquarters at Little Rock. 

E. D. Hanes has been appointed supervisor coal traffic, 
Virginian Railway, at Norfolk, Va. 

Herman Mathenius, former assistant freight traffic manager 

of the Hamburg American Line, died suddenly from a heart 
attack at his home in Brooklyn, February 27. He retired from 
service in September, 1929, because of failing health, after hav- 
ing been employed by the Hamburg-American Line for thirty-six 
years. 
The Newark Traffic Counsel of the American Freight Traffic 
Institute will meet at the Y. M. C. A., Newark, N. J., March 12. 
Harry G. Williams, president of the institute, will speak on 
“Forces for Progress,’ and members of the counsel will discuss 
current traffic and transportation topics. 

Arthur C. Schier, formerly general freight agent, American- 
Hawaiian Steamship Company, New York, has been appointed 
general traffic manager, Seaboard Great Lakes Corporation, with 
headquarters at New York. 

D. W. C. Becker, director of the traffic management depart- 
ment, La Salle Extension University, Chicago, has been appointed 
executive assistant to the educational director of the university. 
He will continue in his duties as director of the traffic man- 
agement department. 

William M. Hilb, Cincinnati, will be chairman of a round 
table on traffic at the annual convention of the Institute of Scrap 
Iron and Steel, at Cleveland, May 10. Marray N. Billings, traffic 
manager, Illinois Steel Company, Chicago, will speak on ‘What 
Is Happening to the Scrap Rate Structure.” 

Appointment of W. P. Stapleton as western agricultural 
development agent, with headquarters at Seattle, Wash., is made 
by John W. Haw, director of the agricultural development de- 
partment of the Northern Pacific. Mr. Stapleton, who has been 
agricultural development agent at Spokane, Wash., since March 
1, 1928, succeeds E. F. Benson, who retires under pension rules 
of the company, after having been an employe of the railroad 
for thirty-two years. 

R. W. Bramwell has been appointed assistant to vice-presi- 
dent, Pittsburgh and West Virginia, at Pittsburgh. 

John J. Koch, assistant to the general traffic manager, 
Pennsylvania, at Pittsburgh, has been retired after more than 
fifty-two years in railroad work. 

With the acquisition of the McClintic-Marshall Corporation 
by Bethlehem Steel Corporation, the following traffic department 
changes are announced: H. C. Crawford, traffic manager, 
Bethlehem Steel Company, also becomes traffic manager, 
McClintic-Marshall Corporation, with offices in Bethlehem. A. 
M. Hughes is appointed district traffic manager, McClintic- 
Marshall Corporation, with offices in Pittsburgh. 

Commissioner Worth Allen has succeeded Otto Bock, who 
has returned to private practice, as chairman of the Colorado 
commission. 

M. Reese Hattabaugh has succeeded Frank E. Smith as a 
member of the Idaho commission. 

A group of Chicago industrial traffic managers and railroad 
men who formerly lived in Pittsburgh organized the Pittago Club 
at a luncheon at the Chicago Traffic Club March 3. Frank E. Guy, 
traffic manager, Universal Atlas Cement Company, was chosen 
president of the organization, and C. C. Milliken, transportation 
assistant of the same company, was elected secretary. 


NEW JERSEY TRAFFIC LEAGUE 


Regulation of water carriers by the Commission was dis- 
cussed at a meeting of the New Jersey Industrial Traffic League 
at Newark, N. J., February 26. There was an attendance of 120, 
with President E. E. Ebert in the chair. No action was taken, 
the matter having been brought before the meeting by the legis- 
lative committee, of which W. W. Weller is chairman, “to get 
the members interested so they may act intelligently when it 
comes before them officially.” Six new members were added. 
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nee 
Doings of the Traffic Clubs 


a a iit 


George A. Blair, general chairman of the Chicago Tr 
Club committee on arrangements for the convention bye. 
Associated Traffic Clubs of America to be held in Chicago = 
6 and 7, has appointed Oscar Townsend, assistant general ch 4} 
man; George Low, chairman of the dinner committee. .7 
Wallace, chairman of the committee on publicity; T, J W i 
chairman of the reception committee; and George 4 Hit 
chairman of the committee on registration and rooms. Preside ‘ 
W. F. Schulten, of the Junior Traffic Club of Chicago Will ~~ 
asked to appoint members of that organization to serve on . 
the committees with members of the senior club. There will 
be a dinner dance the evening of May 6 in the ballroom of the 
Palmer House, addresses by President W. H. Day, of the 
National Industrial Traffic League, and Carl R. Gray, preside; 
of the Union Pacific, preceding the dancing, and a card party 
for visiting ladies in the afternoon. J. H. Mangold will presig 
at the dinner. The sessions of the convention will be helq j, 
the Red Lacquer Room of the Palmer House. Allen D, Alber, 
of the Chicago World’s Fair organization, will make the addres 
of welcome to the delegates and visitors. " 


Samuel M. Russell, the new presi- 
dent of the Peoria Transportation Club, 
was born in Bedford, Pennsylvania, and 
educated at Phillips Academy and Yale 
University, being graduated in 1894. 
For two years after graduation he was 
in the service of the Pennsylvania 
Lines west of Pittsburgh in the freight 
office at Canton, Ohio, and auditor of 
freight receipts at Pittsburgh, Pa. He 
was in the chief engineer’s office and 
various division maintenance offices of 
the Pennsylvania on the engineer corps 
for three years, and assistant engineer 
and engineer maintenance of way on 
the Pennsylvania until 1904, when he 
was made superintendent and later 
general superintendent of the Toledo, 
Peoria and Western at Peoria, Ill. In 
August, 1921, he became president and 
receiver of the T. P. & W. The property was sold in 1926 and 
upon completion of his receivership work, in 1927, he became 
traffic representative of the Pennsylvania at Peoria. 


About five hundred members and guests of the Junior Trafic 
Club of Chicago attended the annual dinner of that organization 
in the Red Lacquer Room of the Palmer House the evening of 
May 5. The speaker was Charles W. Hadley, chairman of tle 
Illinois Commerce Commission, who told of the work of that 
commission and some of the problems confronting it. He was 
introduced by G. H. Shafer, formerly president of the club, who, 
for some time, has been an employe of the Illinois commission 
To the delight of the audience, Chairman Hadley announced 
his appointment as rate expert of the commission. Retiring 
president E. M. Strook presided until the close of the formal 
program, when he turned the gavel over to the new presidetl, 
Walter F. Schulten, who, in turn, introduced the other ne¥ 
officers as follows: W. P. O’Brien, vice-president; J. E. Paulal. 
secretary; Henry Coffman, treasurer; H. A. Taylor, director; (: 
E. Hoople, director; R. W. Wettstyne, director. The evenllé 
was concluded with a vaudeville program. The club basket ball 
team will play the Majestics at White City March 7. 


“Manufacturers’ Railway Day” was observed by the Trafic 
Club of St. Louis at a luncheon at the Hotel Jefferson March - 
The entertainment was arranged by Al Browne, of the Matt 
facturers’ Railway, and A. E. Wright, president of the compat! 
and other officials were guests. Ladies were invited and tle 
members of the Mary Hart Players from the Orpheum Theal*t 
were also guests. 


The Traffic Club of Dallas gave a dance at the Adolph 
Hotel February 28. 


s, spoke 


J. W. Blood, attorney, Southern Kansas Stage Lan. rub 
c uu 


on “Motor Vehicle Regulation’ at a luncheon of the Tra 
of Kansas City at the Baltimore Hotel March 2. 


The Traffic Club of Philadelphia will give an inauut 
dinner at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel March 9. Samuel ® 
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Service 


you can rely on 


UNION PACIFIC 


No other railroad reaches 
so much of the West... 
provides more efficient 
passenger and freight 
transportation... has a 
longer or more enviable 
record for devotion to 
the interests of its patrons 
. . . has done so much 
to build and maintain 


the prosperity of the West. 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 


UNION PACIFIC 
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McKelvie, member of the Federal Farm Board and a forme 

ernor of Nebraska, will speak on “The Program of the ba 
Farm Board.” Professional entertainment, including g nu ree 
of vaudeville acts, will be presented. mber 


“Bayport, Minn., Day” was observed by the Transportati 

Club of St. Paul at a luncheon at the Hotel Lowry Meet 3 
Officials of the Anderson Frame Company, of that city, wor, 
guests, and H. L. Rothschild, general manager of the pathy 
told about the “Door and Window Frame Business.” y, 


The Traffic Club of Atlanta held a meeting at the Hen 
Grady Hotel March 2. T. M. Cunningham, vice-president a 
general counsel, Central of Georgia, spoke on “Highway vg Rail 
Transportation.” Arrangements have been made for publication 
of a “Year Book.” The Traffic Study Club held a meeting at th 
Chamber of Commerce March 6. President P. L. Graves, of the 
Traffic Club of Atlanta, spoke on “Salesmanship as It ‘Applies 
to Transportation.” Entertainment supplemented the business 
program. i 


At a meeting of the Traffic Club of Newark at the Chamber 
of Commerce Building March 2 David L. Gray, vice-presiden; 
Erie, spoke on what transportation has done for Newark. Eigh: 
new members were elected, making a total of fifty-three taken 
in this year. The club has applied for membership ip the 
Associated Traffic Clubs of America and will name delegates 
to attend the semi-annual meeting at Chicago. The second 
round of a miniature indoor golf tournament will be played a 
the Newark Indoor Golf Courts, March 9. Prizes will be awarded 
winners. 


A meeting of the Women’s Traffic Club of Los Angeles was 
held at the Alexandria Hotel February 18. Edgar M. Wilson. 
general agent, Dollar Steamship Lines, gave a travelogue of a 
recent trip through the Orient and Europe. The commercial 
members of the club, with Mina Middleton, of the Built-in-Fiy. 
ture Company, as chairman, were hostesses. 


March 10 the Pacific Travel Association will hold “Highway 
Transportation Night” at the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, E. T, 
McGettigan, chairman of the auto stage department of the 
California commission, will speak on ‘‘The History of Highway 
Legislation in California.” Roscoe C. Bray, traffic manager, 
Trojan Powder Company, will speak on “Operation of Motor 
Trucks.” Entertainment will include a number of violin solos 
by James H. Todd, Jr., assistant traffic manager, Sudden and 
Christianson. 


“American railroads, bound around with strict government 
regulation and subjected, as they are, to the pressure of gov: 
ernment subsidized competition, are approaching a crisis of a 
serious sort,” said Earl Roach, chief clerk in the general freight 
office N. C. & St. L., at Nashville, in an address on “Motors 
vs. Railroads,” at a testimonial dinner to F. L. Speiden, given 
by the Transportation Club of Louisville February 26. “In this 
crisis,” he said, “the railroads and their employes may suffer, 
but the loss to the general public, through impairment of their 
credit and service of the basic and indispensable transportation 
agency, will be far greater.” Mr. Speiden received a desk set 
as a reminder of his long association with the members of the 
club and a token of their esteem. He also received a com 
mission designating him as a colonel on the governor's staff, by 
Governor Flem D. Sampson, of Kentucky. 


George Hamley, president of the Edw. Lasham Ware: 
houses, Chicago, and the Colonial Warehouse Company, Min- 
neapolis, was the speaker at a meeting of the Traffic Club ol 
Minneapolis at the Nicollet Hotel March, sponsored by the 
Minneapolis Warehouse Association. At a recent meeting ot 
the division of Off Line Traffic Representatives, N. F. Kenney, 
the Pennsylvania, was elected president. 


“General Conditions Concerning the Railroads” was the sub- 
ject of R. A. McCranie, assistant general manager, A. C. : 
the principal speaker at a meeting of the Traffic Club of Jack 
sonville at the Mayflower Hotel March 2. He discussed railroad 
regulation and competition between the various transportation 
agencies. Colonel William E. Kay, general solicitor, _ 
Coast Line, also made a short talk. John P. Derham, Jr., or" 
dent of the club, was in charge of the program, and Mr. : 
Cranie was introduced by A. Rice King, chairman of the 7 
ers’ committee. An invitation was received by the clu - 
participate in a state-wide golf tournament for railroad peo 2 
traffic clubs at the Ocala Highlands Country Club April 11 and * 


: e 
The Women’s Traffic Club of-Chicago held a meeting at i 
Blackstone Hotel March 2. Professor L. C. Sorrell, Umniver™ 
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Freight travels 


the centuries old Trail at 


express speed — 


The same Santa Fe Trail that played the important part in 
the first growth of the Southwest—in days instead of months. 

We like to feel that with the coming of the Santa Fe rails 
the Southwest entered the greater period of its development. 
As the markets of the Southwest grow and as the Southwest 
penetrates the Eastern markets with its products year after 
year the SANTA FE keeps step. 

Nowhere are there finer, faster trains, nowhere more up- 


®@ There 
a Santa Fe man 
in each city listed 
below, call him in 


iaverque, N. M. Clinton, Okla. 
merillo, Tex. 
Atchison, Kan, 
Monta, Ga. 
wmont, Tex, 
, Mass. 
Wolo, N.Y, 
Oicago, Hl, 
ncinnati, O, 
land, O, 


Dallas, Tex. 
Des Moines, la. 
Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
EI Paso, Tex. 


Fort Worth, Tex. 
Fresno, Calif. 
Galveston, Tex. 


Fort Madison, la. 


Houston, Tex. 


ColoradoSprings, Colo. Hutchinson, Kan. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Joplin, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Leavenworth, Kan. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Lubbock, Tex. 
Mexico City, Mex. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
Oakland, Calif. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Paris, Tex. 
Peoria, Ill. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pomona, Calif. 
Portland, Ore. 


Pueblo, Colo. 

St. Joseph, Mo. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Angelo, Tex. 
San Antonio, Tex. 


San Bernardino,Calif. 


San Diego, Calif. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
San Jose, Calif. 


to-date equipment, roadbed or more loyal personnel. 
When you ship and when you travel to or from the 
Southwest, use the Santa Fe, One Line—On Time. 


Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Stockton, Calif. 
Temple, Tex. 
Topeka, Kan. 
Trinidad, Colo. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Waco, Tex. 
Wichita, Kan. 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 
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East- 
Southwest 
and 
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ONE LINE- 
ON TIME 
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of Chicago, spoke on the tendency toward mileage scales in 
the making of freight rates. Great interest in the subject was 
evidenced by the members in attendance. The organization is 
more than a year old and is composed entirely of women en- 
gaged in traffic work. 





The annual business meeting and election of officers of the 
Women’s Traffic Club of San Francisco was held February 19 
at the Women’s City Club. Reports were made by officers and 
chairmen of the standing committees. President Carolyn Weber, 
Willits and Patterson, reviewed her term of office, and thanked 
the officers, committees and members for their cooperation in 
1930. The following were elected: President Helen Wild, Amer- 
ican-Hawaiian Steamship Company; vice-president, Lila Ken- 
nedy, Pacific Westbound Conference; secretary, Eleanor Hucke- 
stein, Norton Lilly Company; treasurer, Dorothy Cunningham, 
Williams Dimond Company; directors, Florene McClancy, Du 
Val Moore Company, and Isabel Tooley, El Dorado Oil Works. 
The installation and annual banquet will be held March 19 at 
the Mark Hopkins Hotel. The next meeting will be a joint one 
with the Soroptmist Club March 9 at the Hotel St. Francis. 
Mrs. Marie Furst, a past president of the club, is in charge 
of the program, which will be about “Traffic.” 

With an attendance of eighty, the Transportation Club of 
Peoria held its annual election at the Jefferson Hotel February 
26. To the retiring president, J. Logan Collyer, and Oscar A. 
Eddy, traffic manager, Peoria Association of Commerce, who 
retired as secretary-treasurer of the club after eleven years in 
that capacity, were presented electric clocks. C. H. Gamble 
spoke on the early history of railroad transportation. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, S. M. Russell, traffic 
representative, Pennsylvania; first vice-president, L. L. Gruss, 
Mueller Grain Company; second vice-president, O. H. Thomas, 
general agent, Santa Fe; secretary-treasurer, R. W. Wertman, 
general agent, C. & I. M.; directors (two years), L. C. Bundy, 
J. A. Elsessor, B. E. Patterson, C. W. Ellinger and Homer H. 
Dewey. J. L. McVay was appointed a director to serve one 
year of the unexpird term of Mr. Wertman. 

The Oakland Traffic Club held its monthly meeting at the 
Elks’ Club February 17. After dinner there were two speakers. 
James Fort, vice-president Fageol Motor Company, spoke on 


Weekly services: New York (Ward Line) 
New Orleans (Cuyamel Line—American 
Fruit & Steamship Corporation.) 
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Fast Freight Service: Mexico 


Through the Ports of Tampico 
and Veracruz and the National 


From Veracruz to: 


From Tampico to: 


The National Railways of Mexico form the larg- 
est rail system in Mexico (8465 miles of track) 
serving 22 states, or approximately 76% of the 
total territory of the Republic. 


F. P. De Ho Gen. Agent F. N. Puente, Gen. Agt. F. C. Lona, Gen. Ast. 
1515 shag St 441 Monadnock Bidg. Room 1520 ils Bid 
Through bills of lading issued by New York City San Francisco, Calif. TeeOGy nena fy $s S.- 
steamship lines toalldestinations A. Horcasitas, Com. . F. Alatorre, Com. Agt. 
$ : : i ’ i lectric Bldg. V. H. Moscosso, Com. Agt. 
ontheNationalRailwaysof Mexico ‘' Whitney” Bank Big “ae RoomA yl Railwayesch Bis 
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“Forty Ports of the Pacific.” Captain Charles w. Fisher, Upj 
States Navy, described the dangers and hardships of dee co 
diving. Through the courtesy of A. E. Rhodes, genera] — 
Missouri Pacific, a moving picture of Mexico was shown mn 
“The Growing Tendency to Place Commodity Ra 
Strict Mileage Basis” will be the subject of 
forum meeting of the Traffic Club of New York 
tral Hotel March 10. R. N. Collyer will lead the discuggio, 
Dinner will be served in the club rooms. A “st, Patrick's 
Party” will be given March 14. The next noonday forum wil] 
be held at the Commodore Hotel March 18, when Alfreq 4 
Swayne, vice-president, General Motors Corporation, will discys; 
motor truck transportation in connection with the “Declaratio, 
of Policy” of the Railway Executives’ Association, ms 








: tes on a 
discussion at a 


at the Park Cep. 





Information concerning a proposed municipal airport Dlans 
was given the members of the Traffic Study Club of Akron at a 
meeting at the B. & O. Assembly Room March 2, by B. E. Fultop 
superintendent, Akron Municipal Airport. His talk was jllys. 
trated with moving pictures and stereopticon slides. w. R 
Hubbard, transportation manager, Akron Chamber of Commerc; 
answered criticisms that the railroads should not be required 
build a new union station in Akron, while the city presents ai: 
transport companies with landing fields and terminals, with 
references to “subsidization” of the railroads in their period of 
pioneering. 





The Portland Industrial Traffic Club held a meeting at the 
Multnomah Hotel March 2. 





The Oklahoma City Traffic Club made an inspection trip, 
visiting plants of Morris and Company, the American Tank ani 
Equipment Company, and the Capitol Steel and Iron Company, 
through the courtesy of those organizations, March 2. The trip 
was made by bus, wth lunch en route. 





The Transportation Club of Decatur will hold a meeting a 
the St. Nicholas Hotel March 18. Dinner will be served and 
there will be a program of entertainment. 





a business meeting of the Traffic Club of Kalamazo 
George J. Bolender, traffic manager, Paper Makers 


At 
March 3, 






Railways of Mexico 











23 hours 
23 hours 
20 hours 


Mexico City - - 
Pachuca- - - - 
Puebla - - «= = 















47 hours 
47 hours 


Mexico City - - 
Pachuca- - 


















For complete information, communicate with 
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[Brothers of Transportation 


- Join Hands 
ls to Help You 


10 


ited 
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HREE great brothers of transportation 
join hands at New Orleans to lower your 
carrying costs and speed products to market. 


The Mississippi Barge Lines bring raw 
products economically to New Orleans indus- 
tries. Nine trunk railways have their termi- 
nal at this city port. And steamship lines to 
Latin American ports will aid you in winning 
that new growing market of 110 million peo- 
ple. Where else could have, have these three 
giants working together for the profit of your 
industry? 


NEW ORLEANS 


ASSOCIATION 


OF COMMERCE 





To learn in detail how your 
plant here can use New Or- 
leans’ advantages, write for the 
interesting Survey of the New 
Orleans Industrial Zone. 
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“The modern public warehouse has 
become practically a branch distrib- 
uting office of the manufacturer. 
We use forty-five strategically-lo- 
cated merchandise warehouses in 
the United States and Canada, thus 
saving transportation costs and 
speeding delivery to our customers. 
Their orders are mailed directly to 
each warehouse. After shipment has 
been made, customers’ invoices are 
rendered by the warehouse and 
mailed direct. The Bon Ami Com- 
pany was one of the first large man- 
ufacturers to recognize the modern 
up-to-date merchandise warehouse 
as the ideal medium for distribution.” 
J. A. Gerlin, Traffic Manager, 

THE BON AMI COMPANY, Inc. 


“Hasnt scratched yet!” 





As We Serve BON AMI 
... So Will A.W.A. Serve You! 


In 189 cities of the United States, Canada, Cuba and 
Hawaii, our member warehouses receive merchandise 
in carload or less-than-carload lots... store it until 
needed by wholesalers, dealers or users... then de- 
liver it where it is wanted. In effect these warehouses 
become your branch house in each city you select ... 
storing and distributing your goods... receiving your 
mail and handling your orders . . . doing your billing 
and receiving your remittances if you wish .. . keeping 
in touch with you through daily stock reports. 


Using the warehouse ‘phone number, you may list your name in 
each local ‘phone book, and the warehouse operator will take your 
salesmen’s calls. Yet your identity is carefully preserved, for the 
warehouse can use your labels, your billheads, your stationery or 
any of your personalized forms. 


Charges are made on a “piece work” basis. Your costs are 
based on the number of units of your goods that are handled. Dur- 
ing dull periods you are not burdened with fixed overhead expenses, 
as you are if you operate your own branch houses. The AWA Plan 
cuts distribution costs, saves freight charges, speeds delivery, enables 
you to increase sales through the strategic location of spot stocks. 
Full details in our 32-page booklet, sent free on request. 





—— 
AMERICAN 
WAREHOUSEMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION 


1873 Adams-Franklin Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Chemical Corporation, spoke on “The Present General T. 
Situation.” Six new members were elected. The monthly din . 
meeting scheduled for March 17 has been postponed to Mares 


24 to accommodate the Muskegon Transportation Clyp Th 

Cw Associated Truck Lines will have charge of the program, e 
“Texas Electric Service Company Day” was observed py th 

Traffic Club of Fort Worth at the Blackstone Hotel March + 


Ferry Truck “High Tension Connecting Lines; Their Bifect ov Gre,” 
« 
S ervice 


Development.” Radio entertainers and other features wer, on 
the program. , 


A St. Patrick’s Day luncheon will be given by the Buffalo 
Transportation Club at the Buffalo Hotel March 17 


Digest of New Complaints 


No. 23711. Sub. No. 2. Dawson Produce Co., Oklahoma City, ok, 
vs. A. B. & C. et al. ae 
Rates in violation sections 1 and 4, tomatoes and celery, Sap. 
ford and other Florida points to Tulsa, Okla. Asks rates anj 
reparation. "7 
- 23913. Sub. No. 14. Southern Traffic Service, Wilmington, Nn, ¢ 
for Bright-Brooks Lumber Co., Inc., vs. C. & W. C. et al.” 
Rates in violation sections 1 and 4, lumber, Whitmire, §. ¢. 
to Augusta, Ga. Asks reparation. a 
- 24239, Sub. No. 1. Louis Costello, doing business as the Central 
Garage et al., Salida, Colo., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Unreasonable rates and charges, refined petroleum products, 
Ponca City, Okla., to Salida, Colo. Ask reparation. 
24253. Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. B. & O. et al. 
Unreasonable rates in violation sections 1 and 4, dressed poultry, 
butter and eggs, in straight or mixed carloads, Weaubleau, Spring- 
e field, Nevada and Carthage, Mo., and Parsons, Kan., to des 
tions in official classification, C. F. A., E. T. L. and N. E, 
Vie tories and to Virginia cities. Asks rates and reparation. 
. 24254. The City of Newark, N. J., et al. vs. Pennsylvania. 
Alleges violation of sections 2 and 3 of act, because of failure o 
defendant to assume cost of loading lumber, into equipment at 


piers at Newark, N. J., Moving in intercoastal trade via Pan 
Canal, while assuming cost of loading at Baltimore, Wilmin 
Philadelphia, Chester, and Camden. Ask provisions for absor 


of cost of loading lumber at Newark, similar to those at othe 
ports named. 


Effective February 16, 1931, the CSS&SB = Farmers’ Produce Co., Burlington, Kan., vs. A. T. &S§.F: 


R i| d il ‘ F k Rates in violation sections 1 and 3, eggs and dressed poultry, 
allroad will inaugurate Ferry truck serv- in straight or mixed carloads, Burlington, Kan., to points | 
: b i| b Chi d Cl Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Maryland, New York 
ice Oy ral etween Icago an earng, New Jersey, Connecticut, seoencivenete, Virginia, = a 
. . : shire, Rhode Island and Maine. ompetitors at Kansas City, 
Illinois (on the west), and South Beind, Mo., and Yates Center, Kan., preferred. Asks rates and repam 
. . tion. ; 
Mishawaka and Notre Dame, Indiana (on 24986, John Rissman & Son, Inc., Chicago, IIL, vs. I. V. N. eta 
th ) Ratings and charges, in violation first four sections, cotto 
e east). piece goods, McKinney and een nl ~ tego ope com 
: 4 i at hi Hei s, ; sks rates and repara 
Ferry trucks which are tractor-drawn a on a | 
° ° ° , z > New WM i 10 ators’ Association 
trailers will be spotted at consignor’s plant, . 24287. The Colorado & New Mexico Coal Operato . 
: : : Rates in violation first three sections, coal, points in Daws0 
and following morning delivery made at and Raton districts in New Mexico, Trinidad 2 ag in a 
H Colorado, Walsenburg district in southern Colorado, and (an 
consignee s plant. City district in Colorado to points in Kansas and Nebraska ! 
relation to rates from other competing fields, viz.: Southern 1! 


The following attractive rates, including nois, Arkansas and Oklahoma into the same destination territory 


H ; H ° Asks rates. ‘ 
pick-up and delivery, will apply: . 24258. Cannelton Sewer Pipe Co., Cannelton, Ind., vs. A. & 
et al. , 
40c per cwt. minimum weight 6000 lbs. per truck Rates in violation sections 1 and 3, sewer pipe and wall coping 
30c “ ” = - 10000 “ “ si Cannelton, Ind., to points in Illinois, as compared with rate 
5c * a 45000 “ accorded complainant’s competitors at St. Louis, Mo., Brazil a 
eg. a ae Mecca, Ind., and White Hall, Streator and Macomb, Ill. 4* 
20c 20000 rates and reparation. 
16- °° * @09000 * 24259. R. G. Harris and H, P. Harris, copartners, operating & 
Harris Bros. Grain Co., McKinney, Tex., vs. A. hs & Lay 
: . : ates in violation sections 1 an ,» corn, points in remy 
NOTE: The 15c rate applies only when either pick-up or Missouri to destinations in Texas, as compared with rates fr0 
delivery (not both) service is required. competing shipping points in Oklahoma to the same desitnau” 
in Texas. Asks rates and reparation. z 1 
. 24260. C. L. Willey Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. C. & E. I. et c 
Rates in violation sections 1 and 4, rough walnut logs, *°" 
ville, Mo., to Chicago, Ill. Asks rates and reparation. tal 
. 24261. The Eagle-Picher Lead Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. M.-K.-T- cs 
Unreasonable rates, coal, Broken Arrow, Okla., to Galena, . 
Asks rates and reparation. 


SOUTH SHORE AND SOUTH BEND . 24262. The J. & N. Lawn Mower Co. et al. a a 


Rates in violation first two sections of act, a a 

and power, Richmond, Ind., to all points of destination | 

in official, including destinations in Canada, as published 1m « 

261-B, I. C. C. 1835, southwestern, southern and woe 

line oo pO and lawn mowers in boxes Pg! — 4 
loads, and grass catchers, folded flat or nested, in DO? este! 
Traffic Department less carloads, to all destinations in official, southern and we 
Wm. Peterson, T. M. A. W. Oberfell, G. F. A. classification territories. Agricultural implements allege 
preferred. sk rates, ratings and minimum wWeilshts. _ | iusi 
72 W. a St., 1600 W. Washington Ave., . 24247. Sab. No. 1. William Syreen and Guoar et 
. ness as Syreen Brothers Oil Co. (no address given), Y.." in 
Chicago South Bend, Indiana Rates in violation sections 1 and 4, gasoline and gas = Minn 
Phone: State 0517 Phone 2-5764 in Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas to Ironton and Deerw00% 
Asks reparation. les Calif 

No. 24263. Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, Los Angele* © 


2 A NR ARCANE NI a NR vs. A. T. & 8. F. et al. 
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« * WHY HOUSTON? « «x 
Here’s Why! 


Centralized management and operation 
of the Port of Houston assure a uni- 
form high efficiency and service to 
vessels and cargo interests alike, with 
costs kept to a minimum. 


Ample waterside storage eliminates 
costly transfers, and fireproof ware- 


houses, completely sprinkler equipped, 
enable you to enjoy the lowest possible 
insurance premiums. 


And because Houston is a new port, 
built within the last few years, there 
is no obsolete machinery or equipment 
to slow up the business of handling 
your goods speedily and safely. 
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When You’re Considering Port Advantages 


You Can’t Overlook 
ue Write for the PORT HOUSTON 
st Houston Port Book 


and the Port Register. The Nation’s Fastest Growing Port 


ducts, 
Address: 


DIRECTOR 
of the PORT 
Fifth Floor, Courthouse 


Keep them in your files 
* HOUSTON, TEXAS 


for handy reference. 


: S. Fy 


oultry, 
nts 1 


Shippers Who Believe Their Rates Are Improperly Adjusted 


Should first approach the carrier with a carefully considered and comprehensively prepared 
concrete proposition showing how or why the existing rates are disadvantageous or are unrea- 
sonable or unjustly discriminatory. 


Where any of these elements are involved, if the shipper sets forth the facts in a clear and 
convincing manner, he is usually far more successful, saves more time and money, and suffers 
much less chagrin and disappointment than if he merely insists that his rates are out of line, 
demands readjustment, and, failing in that, complains to the Commission. 


Proceedings before the Commission at best are slow and expensive. Many are inclined to put 
up with unfair rates rather than become involved in formal proceedings. Furthermore, this plan 
does not make for better cooperation between carriers and shippers. 


The Traffic Service Corporation will assist your traffic counsel or attorney to make a thorough 
analysis of rate situations and point out maladjustments, setting up the data in a clear and 
comprehensive manner. If the plan suggested above does not prove successful in your case, 
he can then use the analysis and exhibits that have been prepared in presenting the matter to 
the Commission. 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE CORPORATION 


“At Your Service’’ 


210 Mills Bldg. Washington, D. C. 
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Rates in violation sections 1, 3 and 6, iron and stee) artics 
Los Angeles, Calif., and points grouped therewith to points in 


e Arizona, as compared with rates from Pittsburgh, Pa., and Chi 
Shi b Water cago, Ill., and transit privileges _whereby articles are fabricate 
at intermediate points permitting substitution of pit 
VIA 


: “pe - ts) 
tonnage to apply on iron and steel originating at Chicago. wet 
cease and desist order and rates. | . 

24264. Fidelity Chemical Corporation, New Orleans, La, yg L 


"& N. et al. 
Unreasonable rate and charge, ammonium sulphate, Nitrate 
(leunasalpeter), Mobile, Ala,, to Houston, Tex. Asks reparation 


. 24265. The Powdered Malt Corporation, Lima, O., vs. Pennsylyanig 


BALTIMORE AND NORFOLK oo in violation sections 1 and 3, powdered malt extract, 


between Lima, O., and points in southwest as compared with 
. rates on malt syrup. Asks cease and desist order and rates, 
FAST DIRECT SERVICE . 24266. Pulaski Veneer Corporation, Pulaski, Va., vs. Pennsylyanig 
et al. 
TO Rates in violation —_ 1 — 3; son bars, steel chan 
steel columns, steel girders, and steel trusses, Hog Island. 
San Diego, Los Angeles Harbor, to Pulaski and Salem, Va., as compared with rates to Bris 
Va.-Tenn., Danville, Va., Greensboro, N. C., and other North 


San Francisco, Oakland, Carolina points and other points in Virginia. Asks cease ang 


desist order, rates and reparation. 
. 24267. The Refiners’ Oil Co., Dayton, O., vs. A. C. & Y, 
Seattle and Tacoma Unreasonable rates, petroleum_ products, Neodesha, and p 
sroup 2 Kansas _ points, Tulsa, Okla., and other group 3 points 
Wichita Falls, Tex., and other north Texas points, Shreveport 
SAILING FROM La., and El Dorado, Ark., and other Shreveport group points ; 
points in Ohio. Asks reparation. ; 
STEAMER BALTIMORE| NORFOLK |CHARLESTON . 24268. Consolidated Cement Corporation, Chicago, Ill, vs, ¢ y 
ee eee et al. 
SAN DIEGO....... Mar. 10 Mar. 12 Mar. 15 Unreasonable rates, cement, Cement City, Mich., to Chagri 


Falls, O. Asks reparation. 
bat pg kann on _ — = on = . 24269. Butler Consolidated Coal Co., Butler, Pa., vs. B. & 0. et 3] 


Rates _in violation sections 1 and 3, bituminous 1, Wildwood 
. . Apr. 18 5 ; ’ . coal, ildwood 
pr a o oa. as i. 30 Pa., to Fairport Harbor, O., when transshipped to vessels as tin 
—_—$—$—$—$—$— ————————_— = org Pig a —— that transportation of coal at 
P P 2 " the rate o e complained against is performed by defendan: 
Thru bills of lading issued to all other Pacific — comelatnant's — posal mong a conditions than 
om obtains wi respec o competitors getting same rate, Asks 
Coast Ports, Hawaii and the Far East cease and desist order and rates. - 
The W. O. Anderson Commission Co. aka, K 3 
For rates, dates of sailings and other information apply to A. T. & S. F. et al. 0., Topeka, Kan., y: 
Unreasonable rates, bananas, El Paso, Tex., to Emporia, Kan 
WILLIAMS STEAMSHIP CORPORATION reconsigned to Topeka, Kan., with privilege for stopping for 
 4-5853 partial unloading = Emporia. Asks cease and desist order and 
e a Teleph es: Whitehall -985 waiver of underc arges. 
8 Bridge Street, New York. —— oe ) Aceeee . 24271. The Federal Enameling & Stamping Co., McKees Rocks 
BALTIMORE, MD. PITTSBURGH, PA. NORFOLK, VA. Pa., vs. P. C. & Y. i 
109 East Redwood St. Oliver Bldg. Law Bldg. Unreasonable charges, scrap steel, McKees Rocks, 
Phone; PLAZA 7377 Phone; ATLANTIC 1432 Phone; NORFOLK 21265 aang gg - ic oe pat ~~ and Neville Island, 
7 re 7 7 ?’a., and Follansbee anc Jeirton, J. Va., in connection with 
CRARLESTON. as a ae weighing. Asks cease and desist order, just and reasonable charges 
sien wd . wir? : Phon . MAIN 1188 for weighing of cars and reparation. 
Phone; ) ——s 2 ss . 24272. Standard Lumber Co., Inc., Birmingham, Ala., vs. C. &0. 
And at our Branch Offices at ports of call, etc. et al. 
Rate in violation sections 1 and 4, lumber, McRae, Fia., to 
Waynesboro, Va. Asks rates and reparation. 
2 _— Seymour Packing Co., Topeka, Kan., vs. A. T. & SF. 
et al. 
Unreasonable rate and charges, frozen eggs, Topeka, Kan., to 
Atlanta, Ga. Asks rates and reparation. 


. 24274. Southern Traffic Service, Wilmington, N. C., for Souther 
Junk Co., vs. Clyde Steamship Co. et al. Le a 
Rates in violation sections 1 and 6, scrap lead, Wilmington, 


N. C., to Newark, N. J._ Asks reparation. 


. 24275. Traffic Bureau, Lynchburg (Va.) Chamber of Commerce 
for Williams & McKeithan Lumber Co. of Virginia, Ine., vs 
Southern et al. a a 


Unreasonable rate and charges, lumber, Wallaceville, § 


to Schenectady, N. Y. Asks rates and reparation. 

DIS | RIBU i IN( . 24276. American Cigar Box Lumber Co., Johnson City, Tenn., ¥s 
Southern. = 

Unreasonable rates, logs, points on Southern between Pail 


Rock, Tenn.-N. C., and Marion, N. C., and between Paint Rock 
and Spartanburg, S. C., to Johnson City, Tenn. Asks cease an¢ 


e * ing 

desist order, establishment of distances or methods of computing 

Three Great Terminals Give distances, that will reflect actual short line distances and repara- 
tion. 


Unsurpassed Facilities in the Fee fhe a & Voris Lumber Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., vs. 4 
>. & C. ot al 


Unreasonable rates and charges, logs, Ben Hill, Ga., to Chat- 
Port of New York tanooga, Tenn. Asks rates and reparation. pte i 
. 24278. Frederick Opolinsky & Son, New York, N. Y., VS. Railwa} 
f Express Ay Inc. .«* 14s ‘ con pete onl 
Rate in violation sections 1, 2, 3 and 4, fresh gree % 
More than 5,000,000 square eet of floor cauliflower, Guadalupe, Calif., to New York, N. Y. Alleges at 
space. Modern buildings fully equipped. publication of rates permitting combination freight and expres 
movements is in violation sections 2 and 3. Asks rates and rej 

* : aration. 
Economical coverage of metropolitan market . 24279. Tamms Silica Co., Chicago, Ill, vs. C., & E. I, et al, 


of nine and one-half million population, with Unreasonable rate, crude clay, Cartersville, Ga., to Tamms, I 
; » ? Asks rate and reparation. i tlantic 
efficient and speedy service. . 24280. I. P. Thomas & Son Co., Philadelphia, Pa., vs. Atiantt 
a 4-5 -E t 1 and 3, fertili superphosphates 
1 ‘ ; ates in violation sections 1 an , fertilizers, | rphos ~ 
Arteries *. — to the buying and fertilizer materials, Paulsboro, S. Js to points in or 
nter: the world. Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, vir- 
ee vania, Maryland, Delaware, District of Columbia, Ohio pl 
° ginia, as compared with rates from Philadelphia, Pa. As Pa, vs. 

Write for Booklet . 24280. Sub. No. 1. F. W. Tunnell & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. C. R. KR. et al. tilizer 
Unreasonabl ates, fertilizers, superphosphates and fer D- 

PENNSYLVANIA DOCK & WAREHOUSE CO., materiaisn irolg Phiiadelohin Par to poines in siaine, New Hanr MS 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad, shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connec 4 Dis- 


York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware an 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. trict of Columbia. Asks rates. = 


‘ 3 " , om: ., Augusta, Ga., VS 
BAYWAY TERMINAL, on the Central Railroad of New Jersey, Fey ee ee 


etal. : : 2° hollow building tile. 
Bayway - - New Jersey Fg gong ee eg 
BAYWAY TERMINAL, on the Pennsylvania Railroad, Elizabeth, N. J. Eee oar TE ESL Ae Wal rates sid repeal 
Executive Offices: 25 Church Street, New York bee ey yy oe ‘sheep, = 
dg to Orita, Calif. Asks waiver of undercharses 








litrate 
‘ation, 
lvania 


‘tract, 
With 


Saved 


$1500 


On Every 
Shipment 


savings that are being made in 
many other types of shipments 
from light bundles and cartons to 
heavy bales, boxes, skids and 
carloads. 

You should know more about 
this remarkable tensional steel 
strapping system. A line from 
you will bring a Signode Ship- 
ping Expert or booklet, “Guide 
Steel Strapping. to Better Packing and Shipping” 
And this is but typical of the as you may prefer. 

SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO. 
2613 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


Offices in Principal Cities 
Canadian Steel Strapping Co., Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 


The well known manufacturer 
shose product is shown above is 
ging approximately $5.00 on 
very unit of this kind leaving his 
Formerly a heavy, expensive 
vate was used—now only the 
uttom of that is needed. The 
dioment is strapped firmly to the 
wooden base or skid with Signode 


THE HANDY WAY 
TO BIND YOUR COPIES 


Binder No. 1 


(holds 8 issues) 


$2.50 
Binder No. 2 


(holds 14 issues) 


$3.00 


Four 


No. 2 Binders 


(hold a full year’s 
issues With indexes) 


$9.00 
SENT FOR FREE EXAMINATION—POSTPAID 


No cutting or punching—just a flexible wire to insert 
Own the center of each issue. Any issue instantly 
removable. Made with strong binder’s board and 
attractively finished with durable DuPont Fabrikoid 


and gold stamping. Send for your copy to: 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 S. Market St., Chicago 


3 NEW ELECTRIC LINERS 


ALL 33,000 TONS IN SIZE 
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NEW YORK TO OR FROM 


I 3 DAYS 


S.S. CALIFORNIA S.S. VIRGINIA 
S.S. PENNSYLVANIA 


Itinerary: New York-Havana- Panama Canal-Balboa- 
San Diego (Westbound)-Los Angeles-San Francisco. 
Regular fortnightly sailings. 13 Days Coast-to-Coast in 
either direction. Thoroughly modern freight facilities 
and refrigerated storage. Luxurious Passenger accom- 
modations. Special garage decks for carrying 
automobiles uncrated as baggage. 


Proposed Sailing Dates 
Westbound Eastbound 
from New York fromSanFrancisco—*Los Angeles 
Pennsylvania Mar. 14; Apr. 25 Virginia . . Mar.21;May 2 
California . . Mar. 28;May 9 Pennsylvania Apr. 4; May 16 
Virginia - Apr. 11; May 30 California . . Apr. 18; May 30 
and fortnightly thereafter 
* from Los Angeles 2nd day following 


fanama facifie fine 


* ALL NEW STEAMERS * 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


Pier 61 North River, New York City 1Broadway, New York City 
(West 23rd St.) Tel. CHelsea 3-6760 Tel. Digby 4-5800 

Boston, 84 State St. 

Baltimore, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Los Angeles. Central Bldg. 


Chicago, 180 N. Michigan Ave. 
Philadelphia, Public Ledger Bldg. 
San Francisco, 311 California St. 


With such improvements as these 
added to its 10,000 miles of perfectly 
equipped railway .... 

PROVISO YARD—CHICAGO—a modern $16,000,000 


freight yard with electrically operated hump and 
classification yard. 


NEW WOOD STREET TERMINAL POTATO AND VEGE- 
TABLE YARD — CHICAGO — world’s largest and most 
modern yard for handling potatoes and vegetables. 


GIANT CLASS “H“’ LOCOMOTIVES—possessing immense 
and flexible power, insuring easy handling of trains 
and a faster service. 


. «-. the Chicago & North Western 
provides a shipping service that is 
unsurpassed for the movement and 
handling of freight between Chicago 
and points west, north and northwest. 


For full information ask any 
C. & N. W. Ry. Representative 


Ship and Travel via 


NorTHWESTERN 
RAILWAY 


the best of everything in the best of the west- 
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SHIP THROUGH 


WILMINGION 


on the Delaware 


We solicit specific inquiries relating to 
our facilities, our rates and terms. 
Charles H. Gant, Manager 


WILMINGTON MARINE TERMINAL 
Wilmington Delaware 


DENVER, COLORADO 


FIREPROOF WAKEHUUSES ON TRACK 
Free switching to warehouse. We specialize in the DISTRIBUTION of 
local and car shipments. Insurance rates 15 cents. Loans ne- 
gotiated. Office rentals. The Weieker Transfer & Storage Cempany 


Foreign Freight 
Forwarders 


Established 1884 


D.C. ANDREWS & CO., Inc 


27-29 Water Street, New York, U.S. A. 


Boston Office: 
92 State Street 


LOS ANGELES and SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 


Modern Fireproof Warehouse S in 
Los Angeles and San Fran 

Free and U. 8. Customs Bonded Storage 
Insurance rate as low as 16.2c 


Storage—Forwarding—Distribution—Cartage 
Space leased fer Private Warcheuse, Office and Display 
Desk Space with Desk and Office Service Rented 
We om soe, ye > ee eat & hee Gruen oe Se Renn 


suggest that eomplete yeur file 
the rates dee ear Sey ee 


UNION TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


731 Terminal Street Los Angeles, California 
San Francisco Office, 9 Main Street 
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Docket of the Commission 
aaa aati 


NOTE—lItems in the Docket marked with an asterisk (¢) , 
been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. New assign 
ments now on the Commission’s docket of dates later than herein 
shown will not bear asterisks when they do appear. Cancellation 
and postponements announced too late to show the change in thie 
Docket will be noted elsewhere. 8 


March 9—Galveston, Tex.—Examiners Koebel and Taylor: 
1. & S. 3667—Bananas and cocoanuts from Gulf ports to Oklahoms 
and Texas. 
23765 Pome Sub. 1)—B. W. Randolph, Inc., vs. G. C. & §. F, py 
ot » Ry, 


March 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Weems: 
a a ae on raw dolomite and fluxing stone within the stat. 
re) oO. 
23832 (and Sub. 1)—Marble Cliffs Quarries Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et a) 
(adjourned hearing). ; 
March 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Peck: 
23430—Central Pennsylvania Coal Preducers’ Assn. et al. vs. B 4 
O. R. R. et al. (adjourned hearing). ; 
os ow _— Paper & Pulp Traffic Assn. et al vs. B. & 
et a ; 
23024—State of New Hampshire vs. B. & O. R. R. et al, 
Spee Bd further hearing—for introduction defendants’ cay 
and complainants’ rebuttal in 23430. When this evidence received 
hearing will be adjourned to Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass, fo 
introduction of defendants’ case and complainants’’ rebuttal {) 
21077 and 23024.) 
23430 we No. 1)—Western Pennsylvania Coal Traffic Bureau et aj, 
vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
23489—Chamber of Commerce of Chambersburg vs. B. & 0. RR 


et al. 
Portions Fourth Section Application 1570 et al. 
23808—Hercules Cement Corp. et al. vs. Reading Co. et al. 
March 10—Olympia, Wash.—Department of Public Works of State 
of Washington: 

Finance No. 8579—Application Twin_City R. R. for authority to 
operate a line of railroad between Chehalis and Centralia, Wash. 
with a branch line from Coal Creek to Reliance Mine, in Lewis 
county, Wash. 


March 10—Rice Lake, Wis.—Railroad Commission of Wisconsin: 
Finance No. 8610—Application M. St. P. & S. S. M. Ry, for au- 
thority to abandon a line of railroad between Birchwood and 
Reserve, in Sawyer county, Wis. 


March 11—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Finance No. 8272—Application of A. C. L. R. R. 
22876 (and Sub. 1)—Federal Compress & Warehouse Co. vs. C. R.1 
& P. Ry. et al. 
23150—Portageville Milling Co. et al. vs. C. & E. I. Ry. et al. 
23252—Jonesboro Freight Bureau et al. vs. St. L.-S. F. Ry. et al. 
March 11—New York, N. Y.—Commissioner Eastman and Examiners 
Mullen and Cooper: 
17000—Part 12—Rate Structure Investigation, Nonferrous metals. 
(This hearing also embraces numerous other dockets consolidated 
therewith, viz.: Nos. 17803; 20181; 22296; 23459; 23488; IL & §. 
3207; I. & S. 3376; I. & S. 3481; and I. & S. 3487.) (Adjourned 
hearing.) 
24103—Federated Metals Corp. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. (in connection 
with 17000, part 12, nonferrous metals). 


March 11—Brooklyn, N. Y.—Examiner Rogers: 
22455—In the Matter of reciprocity in purchasing and routing. 

March 13—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Davis: 

* Finance No. 8684—Joint Application of New York Telephone Co 
and Schenectady, Delanson & Esperance Telephone Co. for a cer- 
tificate that the acquisition by the former company of. the prop- 
erties of the latter company will be of advantage to the persons 
to whom service is to be rendered and in the public interest. 

March 12-13-14—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 4 

17000. Part 5—Rate structure investigation, part 5, furniture (am 
cases grouped therewith). 

March 14—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner Macomber: 

23844—Morgan Packing Co. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. R. R. et al. 

March 16—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Glenn: 

24154—American Book Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


March 16—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner Macomber: , 
24085—Buechel Produce Exchange et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et a. 
March 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: New 
1. & §. 3544—Discontinuance of Inland or off-track stations in 

York City. 
March 16—Salisbury, Md.—Examiner Peyser: 
23567—Eastern Shore of Virginia Produce Exchange VS. 


March 17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: Als, 
1. & S, 3539—Cast iron pipe and fittings from Birmingham, | oa 
group and Chattanooga, Tenn., to certain Va., south —" 
Gulf ports for coastwise movement to North Atlantic ports. 
19852—Castanea Paper Co. vs. A. C. & H. B. Ry. et al. tal 
21990—New York & Pennsylvania Co. vs. D. & H. Co. et 


March 17—Roswell, N. M.—Examiner Smith: Ry. et al 
22716. Sub. 1—Diamond A. Cattle Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. BY: 


March 17—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Glenn: 1 
23909—Odin Coal Co. of Odin, Ill., vs. I. C. R. R. et al 


March 17—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Quimby: . he Wabash 
Valuation No. 897—In re valuation of the properties of t 
Ry. Co. et al. (Adjourned hearing.) 


March 18—Jackson, Miss.—Examiner Macomber: 
23846—Jackson Traffic Bureau for Home Hardware 
B. & O. R. R. et al. 
March 18—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Glenn: ; 
24162—Hoerman Packing Co. vs. M. P. R. R. et = 
24200—Hoerman Packing Co. vs. M. P. R. R. et 4. 


March 18—Argument at Washington, D. C.: y. Ry. et a 
23074—Atlantic Terra Cotta Co. et al. vs. A. C. & ¥- . 


Pa. R. B 


Co. et al 
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DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS AT LAW PRACTICING 
BEFORE THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


H. D. DRISCOLL EDWARD A. HAID PAYSOFF TINKOFF 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Commerce Counsel Especial attention to rate and railroad CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT (ILL) 























































rn a mete e matters generally. SPECIA LALIZING 
elas City Oftee: 1704-6 Boatmen’s Bank Building INTERSTATE COMMERCE CLAIMS 
799-10 Cotten-Grain Exchange Building ST. LOUIS, MO. a eRe DERAL TAXES cAGO, on 

ma (a ene ere ene Ne met eat em ne RR I oN 
_ JOS. C. COLQUITT |THOMAS M. WOODWARD| HARRY C. BARNES 
ate ATTORNEY AT LAW ATTORNEY AT LAW rer aan we! LAW 

4 Freight Classification Matters Formerly Attorney for the Director General | Specializing in cases before Interstate Com- 

, Interstate Commerce and of Railroads and Attorney and Examiner PRACTICE IN ALL J 


Departmental Practice for the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
$10 Eighteenth St. WASHINGTON, D. C. | Transportation Building WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Fank A. Leffingwell Dick Dixen| ERNIE ADAMSON 


(Member of Supreme Court Bar) 
307 Nerth Michigan Avenue, Chicage, Illineis 


GEORGE H. PARKER 
















































Ase 
704, WELL ATTORNEY AT LAW 
fa papain »,4 — Se eee TRANSPORTATION ANALYST 
A New York City Unien T Trust Bldg. Washington, D. 
rT SPECIALIZING IN RATE, CLASSIFICATION Beston Office: Reoms 418-19, 131 State Street 
AND VALUATION CASES Counsel in aie atelenk tone: Hancock a sition 
2 TE) scteenth Flor, Santa Fe Bldg., Dallas, Texas} INTERSTATE COMMERCE CASES | roads, and Comptroller United States R. R. Adm. 
“@| HARRY C. AMES THOMAS L. PHILIPS WARREN H. WAGNER 
sh. ATTORNEY AT LAW ATTORNEY AT LAW ATTORNEY AT LAW 
i Commer © He © Sam aoe tee ed Ee Investment Building, Washington, D. C. 
omen d Atterney and Examiner sions, rates, price fixing and valuatien. ee - & = — = 
a Interstate Commerce Commissien PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS Fermerly Assistant Chief Examiner 
— Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C./ Liberty Central Trust Ce. Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. Interstate Commerce Commission 
7 VIO}. Ol SS 
| DIRECTORY OF TRAFFIC MANAGERS, TRAFFIC, 
“ COMMERCE AND VALUATION EXPERTS AND SPECIALISTS 
ted 
| HENRY J. SAUNDERS BISHOP & BAHLER T. D. GEOGHEGAN 
tion CONSULTING ENGINEER 
All Traffic and Transpertation Matters COMMERCE SPECIALIST 
Cost and Statistical Analyses—Matters Relating | "terstate Commerce and State Commission Cases 
te Rates—Conselidations and Valuatiens E. | aay + nna Matters Before State and Federal 
LY 643 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 1006 Fifth Street, Sacramente, Calif. pi sb nem 
i WASHINGTON, D. 6. #19 oakland, Gait gun Weamioen Wes. WASHINGTON, D. G. 
“Hl| YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT | W- N. PENDLETON | JEROME E. LANE 
711 Commercial Exohange Bidg., Atlanta, Georgia Engineer-Accountant 
in this directory for 52 consecutive | Zrafie Manager — Forwarding Agent — Ocean freight broker | FO eral Often: Beraye, (Calaee a 
issues will cost less than first class Seeiie puiteme Gumasti oo eines god AA AL : sina Gib he Atlanta, Ga. 
BR) matare to mails single communi- | EP eT STEN |" Bpacalt on Gist 
New one of our readers. "we KNOW THE SOUTHEAST i prationarteiwe taker  - Comanve Conmnteghon 
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LEONARD’S GUIDE sonny <b ep 


Cold and 
7. rs tne 6000000 Picebargh ~ 4-4. grou yg ay 4 all ki 
conn: ons n 8 ruckin 
R FREIGHT, EXPRESS, PARCEL POS and hauling, except for city deliveries. ou of obtainable fnsusenee Pat Every ; 
ates and Routing” att in One i modern facility for doing business. 
ASK FOR RATES AND RESERVATIONS AND ILLUSTRATED BOOK 


. G. R. . Leonard . & Co. THE TERMINAL BUILDINGS 


185"N, Clark St ittsburgh Terminal Warehouse & Transfer Compa’ 
26th St., New York Terminal wey a Carson Streets Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


SHIP VIA THE PORT OF 


ALV 


AMERICA’S PORT OF QUICKEST DISPATCH 
GALVESTON WHARF COMPANY 
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23499—Baker Produce Corp. et al. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 

23517—Maryland Glass Corp. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
March 18—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: 

24071—-Oil Heat, Inc., et al. vs. Canton R. R. et al. 


March 19—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Macomber: 

1. & S. 3484 (and ist sup.)—Rice and rice products to, from, and 
between points in southern territory. 

1. & S. 3494—Rice and rice products to, from and bewteen points in 
southern territory (further hearing as to rates on clean rice, car- 
loads, between — in southern territory and between points 
in southern territory on one hand and points in official territory 
on other over rail-water routes). 


March 19—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
21188—Crane Enamelware Co. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 
21444—-Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Co. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 
ay — Sub. 1 to 3, incl.)—Southern Traffic Assn. vs. Erie R. R. 
et a 


23348—Southern Traffic Assn. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
23401—Southern Traffic Assn. vs. A. B. & C. R. R. et al. 
23279 (and Subs. 1 and 2)—Jos. Denunzio Fruit Co. et al. vs. A. T. 
& S. F. Ry. et al. 

March 19—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Colvin: 
24004—Reliance Coke & Furnace Co. vs. Erie R. R. et al. 

March 19—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Glenn: 
24067—Annapolis Lead Co. vs. I. C. R. R. et al. 

March 20—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Colvin: 
24164—Caflisch Lumber Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. 
24080—A. B. Marcus Co. vs. St. L.-S. F. Ry. et al. 


March 20—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Peyser: 
— Cotton Waste & Linter Exchange vs. C. & N. W. 
y. et al. 
24022—American Cotton Waste & Linter Exchange et al. vs. B. & 
M. R. R. et al. 


March 20—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
23079—Apache Powder Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
23180—Washington 7 Lime Co. vs. A. & A. R. R. Corp. et al. 
21341—State Docks Commission et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 















Chicago’s and Kansas City’s Most Modern Warehouses 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE ax? 
sweczieet POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 







Capacity 


Crooks TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 












DEPENDABLE COLD STORAGE 


Ship your CARS to us for Storage and Distribution. 
Exceptional Rail Connections. 
25 Years of Satisfactory Service. 
CHICAGO COLD STORAGE WAREHOUSE Co. 
1526 So. State St. Chicago, Iil. 







TERMINAL WAREHOUSES OF ST. JOSEPH, Inc. 
ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


GEOGRAPHICALLY 


LOCATED TO RENDER 
DISTRIBUTORS 


DISTINCTIVE WAREHOUSE 
AND FORWARDING 
SERVICE 




















Increased Salaries for 


Traffic Managers 


*‘A plan of pooling L. C. L. shipments which I worked out 
has saved large sums for my firm and our customers, and 
has won the attention of railroad men,” writes L. V. Mullett, 
Traffic Manager for Mutschler Brothers Co. , Nappanee, Ind. 
‘‘As I have advanced, through the aid of LaSalle training 
in Traffic Management, my income has increased propor- 
tionately. It is now 140% larger than when I began my 
training, but my biggest satisfaction lies in being able to 
do my work efficiently.’” Whether or not '"~ have had years 
of experience in traffic work, you will be interested in 
LaSalle’s 64-page booklet, “Opportunities in Traffic Manage- 
ment.’’ Send for it today. It’s FREE. Address Dept.395-T. 


LaSalle Extension University, Chicago, Ill. 
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March 21—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Glenn: 
23471— White Eagle Oil Corp. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. et a] 
23988—White Eagle Oil Corp. vs. Ft. W. & D. C. Ry. et al. 


March 23—Albany, N. Y.—Examiner Peyser: 
23956—Caruso, Rinella, Battaglia Co., Inc., vs. N. Y. GC, R. R. 


March 23—Jackson, Miss.—Examiner Macomber: et al 
* 23911—Rates on fertilizers and fertilizer material within the 
of Mississippi, and on fertilizer materials within the state 
Louisiana east of the Mississippi River (further hearing) € of 


March 23—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: 
13535—-Consolidated Southwestern Cases (and cases grouped th 
with) (further hearing). ere- 


March 23—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Colvin: 
21305—Industrial Rayon Corp., successors to Industria] Fibre ¢ 
vs. P. M. Ry. et al. 0, 
March 23—Champaign, Ill.—Examiner Griffin: 
22518—Corray Bros. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. (further hearin 
solely for purpose of determining amount of reparation due co : 
plainants under findings in this case). m- 


March 23—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Glenn: 
= Sub. 1)—Rudy-Patrick Seed Co. vs. A. T. &§, B. Ry. 
et al. - 


March 23—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
24069-—Atlantic Coast Line R. R. et al. vs. A. & A. R. R. Com, 


et al. 
23071—American Tar Products Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. et al, 
20723—-F. J. Lewis Mfg. Co. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 
1. & S. 3536—Coal from Illinois, Indiana and Kentucky to Wisconsin 
and intermediate territory. 
° com No. 7773—Stanley, Merrill & Philips Ry. et al., abandon. 
ment. 
* Finance No. 8280—Great Northern Ry., abandonment. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Docket 23755 (and Sub. 1), Alan Wood Steel Co. et al, vg. 
A. G. S. R. R. et al. (adjourned hearing) was set for hearing 
March 5, at Washington, D. C., before Examiner Weems. 

No. 22968, Borden Southern Co. vs. N. C. & St. L. Ry. et al, 
was set for argument at Washington, D. C., March 6. 


RAILWAY LIVE STOCK AGENTS 


The Railway Livestock Agents’ Association, which has for 
one of its objects the stimulation of rail livestock shipments and 
the protection of that business, has been organized. E. L. Hoppel, 
general livestock agent of the Northern Pacific, is president; 
Cc. N. MeNie, general livestock agent of the North Westen 
Railway, vice-president; and E. E. Grimes, livestock agent of the 
Burlington, secretary-treasurer. The next meeting will be in 
Denver in July. 


NEW LACKAWANNA SERVICE 


In addition to train 56, which accepts traffic from cor 
nections at Buffalo and Black Rock in the early evening for 
Philadelphia and other Reading and Jersey Central points in 
connection with Jersey Central train CJ-4 and Reading train 
PB-2 at Bethlehem, affording 4:30 a. m. arrival in Philadelphia 
second morning thereafter, beginning February 16 a new mal 
fest train has been put on for handling high-class traffic re 
ceived from connections by or before 7:00 a. m., delivering to 
Jersey Central at Taylor by 8:45 p. m. same night, it in tum 
delivering to the Reading at Bethlehem by or before 2:00 a 2 
for forwarding in its train PB-4, due at Philadelphia 6:30 4. 
next morning from Buffalo. 








YOU SHOULD HAVE this handy folder of standard traffic de- 
partment forms on your desk for ready reference. Complete sto 
on hand at all times—bills of lading, loss and damage, overcane 
claims, car records, export declarations. Write today for free catalog 
and samples. The Traffic Service Corporation, Merchandise Depart 
ment, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, Il. 











We Bind The Traffic World 


In Best Grade Buckram for $2.25 Per Volume (26 Numbers) 


Prempt Service and Quality Werk Guaranteed 
We Also Bind All Kinds ef Publicatiens 


The Book Shop Bindery 


350-354 West Erie Street 



























RICHMOND, VA 


Storers, Distributors and Farvare 
of General Merchandise 


Floor Spec? 
175,000 Square Feet 900 Ins. Bs 
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